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CHAPTER I 
Moatlands Park 

THr morn ing~ sun~ was"shinih^brighlly~on~Ieavcs' 
I which were slightly Autumn tinted as two riders 
met near the shore of the lake three hundred 
' yards inside the southern lodge gates of Moatlands Park. 
It was a glorious morning, with scarcely any sounds breaking 
the stillness, except such as were caused by contented Nature 
-crows and ravens chattering amicably in the trees overhead ; 
waterfowl gobbling their peaceful matins upon the water, 
which was unruffled by even the faintest breeze; with here 
and there the blowing of a giant carp—a noise not unlike 
the staccato croaking of a bull frog—as he thrust his snout 
above the surface. 

Beyond the fact that they were brothers, there was 
very little similarity between the riders. Richard Parkinson, 
owner of Moatlands Park, and hereditary Lord of the 
Manor, carried himself with an austerity which he felt 
becoming to his dignified position. He was Conservative 
to the core of his nature. He held offices which had come 
to him almost in hereditary succession, including his seat 
in the House of Commons, to which no one opposed his 
right. He was also Chairman of the County Bench of Magis- 
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trates. Outside of his political and magisterial interests, 
he had one great obsession. That was the cultivation of 
orchids.-- 

As a true son of the house, the fundamental principles 
of Richard, Parkinson’s existence were the same as those 
of his forebears. He had married, at the age of thirty, the 
daughter of a northern squire with pedigree as solid as his 
own:- “His bride elect had been chosen for him by his father, 
and he had carried out his father’s wishes without pausing 
“’""to'consult his own sentiments. As a matter of fact, senti¬ 
ment was a factor which had been missing in the Parkinson 
lineage for generations, except for a parental worship on 
the one hand, and a posterity worship on the other, either of 
which might have superseded the worship of a totem believer., 
Perhaps the only reason that a Lady of the Manor was 
selected at all, was that she might consummate the traditions 
of the family by presenting to the House of Parkinson a 
first-born son. That accomplished, it was a trait of the 
Parkinson character to relegate her to a regal position among 
the other chattels of her lord and master. 

Richard’s wife had failed in the great essential, the only 
saving feature being that she had not made matters worse 
by presenting her husband with a daughter. After ten years 
of waiting they were still childless. At first Richard had 
blamed her for his failure to propagate the race; recently he 
had begun to attribute that failure to another source which 
will be 'mentioned later. 

His disappointment had aged him considerably and that 
fact accounted for the great disparity apparent between him 
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and his brother, SirPhilip I^rkinsom/'in reality, Sir Philip 
was his junior by only two years. A casual observer might 
have imagined the difference to be nearer twenty. 

Being a younger son of the Parkinsons, Sir Philip had 
no voice in the management of the estate, which, comprising 
practically a third of the whole County of Hertfordshire, 
was entailed in the. direct line. He had inherited a consid¬ 
erable fortune from his mother, however, but shortly after 
Richard’s marriage he had entered the Diplomatic Service, 
spending a number of years with the Embassy at St. Peters¬ 
burg. There he had so distinguished himself that, on re¬ 
tiring from the post, he had been honored with a knighthood 
in recognition of his services. He was now maintaining a 
luxurious bachelor apartment in Westbourne Grove, in the 
heart of fashionable London. 

He had not the Squire’s stocky build, being much slighter, 
and of more aesthetic appearance. His dress was different 
to that of his brother. He adhered to that assumed by riders 
in Rotton Row, the cantering ground of the v ultra-smart set 
of London Society. Richard, on the other hand, wore the 
heavy tweed coat and vest, and coarse Bedford cord breeches 
of the typical country squire, a habit he sported on all occa¬ 
sions, even such as the present, when he was journeying to 
Waltham Cross to listen to an important criminal case. 

It was almost a year since Sir Philip had visited the 
family^seat and there was a trace of rebuke in Richard’s 
greeting. 

“Your visits are so infrequent, Philip, I regret having 
to leave home on the day you do come,” he said. 
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"As we disagree on matters that are vital to both of us* 
I have felt it better to stay away,” Sir Philip replied. 
“There is less danger of our quarreling. Until now I had 
no pressing occasion to render homage at the family court.” 

A shade of annoyance passed over Richard’s face. He 
liked to exact homage, but disliked to be reminded of the 
fact. 

“I know, Philip,” he said, “that family obligations bear 
little weight with you. You will be a comparative stranger 
when you are called upon to assume control of the estate.” 

“That, I sincerely hope, is a contingency which will 
never occur,” Sir Philip returned quickly. 

“In the event of my death ...” 

“You will have children to succeed you, in spite of your 
pessimism.” 

“Call it what you will, I am sure that Mildred will 
never give me a son,” Richard said bitterly. 

“I think you blame her unjustly,” Sir Philip replied. 
He was unaware of the extent of the Squire’s other morbid 
beliefs. 

"I don’t blame her," Richard retorted. “It’s that in¬ 
fernal creature Haggerty!” 

Sir Philip regarded him in amazement. “Richard!” he 
expostulated. 

"Every word of her cursed predictions is coming true.” 

"Nonsense! You aroused her animosity, and she traded 
upon something that was apparent. Her predictions were 
but a feeble attempt to retaliate because you tried to secure 
her conviction on a charge of which the jury found her inno- 
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cent. She is a charlatan, affecting to read the stars. Beyond 
that she is an ignorant gypsy. You could hardly expect 
her to prophesy good for you when you were eager to hound 
her to the gallows.” 

“You are using strong language, Philip,” Richard pro¬ 
tested. "As a magistrate I had a duty to perform.” 

“Judge Worthington was satisfied with the verdict of 
- the jury, Richard.” 

“Then can you explain why I have begun to feel her 
curse so persistently?” Richard demanded. 

“I won’t pretend to,” Sir Philip answered. “I know she 
prophesied that the name of Parkinson would die. If you 
believe that, of what advantage would it be for me to fall in 
, with your wishes, and marry?” 

“They are not my wishes," Richard returned. “Your 
duty to your family ...” 

“I have other duties, too,” Sir Philip interrupted him. 

; “Right now I am considering the offer of an appointment in 
Buda-Pesth. It is on account of the unrest in the Balkans. 
I may later'be called upon to undertake a commission in the 
negotiations between Russia and Turkey, where my know¬ 
ledge of the dialects will be of great assistance.” 

“It requires discussion,” Richard said abruptly. It was 
evident he did not approve. He asked: “When does White¬ 
hall expect your answer?” 

“Tomorrow- morning. If you like I’ll ride with you.” 

“I shall have to ride too quickly to talk,” Richard replied, 
explaining where he was going. “Can you not fill in the 
) day here ? I shall be back to dinner this evening. Mildred 
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has often expressed surprise that you have not called. You 
may be able to amuse her. If you get tired of each other’s 
company, Wilson is potting some new orchids from Brazil, 
and I should appreciate your opinion of them. You will 
stay?” 1 

Sir Philip acquiesced somewhat grudgingly. 



CHAPTER II 
Sir Philip and Mildred 


O^^OATLANDS PARK had changed but little dur- 
. I ing the three hundred and fifty years since it had 
been established. Trees had grown older; some had 
suffered the effects of time; but woodsman had never touched 
the densely-timbered copses, or the isolated clumps of elm and 
oat, many of which now defied the ravages of storm and 
tempest with the aid of their bowels of cement and their 
supports of steel. 

The, Manor, with its three thousand acres of parkland, 
comprises one of the picturesque homes of England of the 
Elizabethan period. Indeed, it is said that, when it was first 
established, the Virgin Queen herself loved to travel north 
from London with her brilliant train of courtiers to hunt 
the fox with the Moatlands Park pack. The house, a red¬ 
brick, castellated structure, is situated on an eminence over¬ 
looking the lake, about half a mile from the spot where Sir 
Philip had encountered his brother. 

Sir Philip, however, did not proceed directly towards it, 
but turned his mount through the trees, riding at a slow pace 
along a path which would retard his arrival perhaps half an 
hour. This unexpected absence of his brother placed him in 
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an awkward predicament, adding perplexity to an already 
difficult position. 

That difficulty had no connection with the appointment 
in the Near East. He had already decided to accept it, the 
proposed discussion with the Head of the House being but 
a relic of a sort of feudal obligation to which he as a Par¬ 
kinson felt constrained to submit. 

Years before, submission to that same ideal of feudal 
obligation had wrecked his life, dealing him a blow from 
which he had never recovered. He had never seen Mildred 
until she became Richard’s affianced bride. Then, as if he 
'alone in that family of stulted affections had the power to 
love with anything approaching passion, he had fallen des¬ 
perately in love with her. Loyalty to Richard alone had 
kept him silent. He had permitted her to marry Richard 
without speaking, and cursed his self-abnegation for ever 
afterwards. 

He had never been a frequent visitor at the Manor, but, 
until a year ago, he had never disclosed his feelings to Mil¬ 
dred. Then, entering unannounced, he had come upon her 
while she was crushed under some of Richard’s scarcely-veiled 
sarcasm, and had listened to her grief. Unable to conti ol 
himself, he had taken her in his arms and tried to soothe 
her tears with passionate kisses, murmuring: “Let me take 
you away, dear heart 1 I love you to distraction !** ? 

“Phil! How dare you?” she had exclaimed, breaking 
away from his embrace. 

“I would die for you,” he told her. 
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“Don’t, Phil!” she moaned. “I love . . only Richard. 
If you would die for me, so would I die for him, but more 
readily give my life that his wishes might be gratified. It 
is entirely my fault that this has happened, but please . . 
please, Phil, never speak of it again!” 

Then she had left him. He had sought to obliterate the 
memory of that evening by careless participation in the plea¬ 
sures that society afforded, and by absenting himself. al¬ 
together from Moatlands Park. 

By the time he reached the house he had regained his 
composure, but he did not immediately announce his arrival. 
There was that other alternative, Wilson and the orchids, 
so he rode round to the stables, handed his horse over to a 
groom, and went to find Wilson. 

Though the topography of the park had not been 
changed, there were several additions to the original Manor. 
The orchid house, built as an annex, and commonly called 
the fernery, occupied the western half of the house on the 
south side, with a direct entrance from the library. There 
were other structures of glass along the western side as far 
as the WesterfhCourt, where some half dozen peafowl strut¬ 
ted in lordly digmty r *&nd. to which entrance could be obtain¬ 
ed only through tire extensive rose gardens, for which Moat¬ 
lands Park was equally famous. Beyond these structures 
again, and in a direct line with the orchid house, was the 
vineyard, a long crystal structure in which were vines as old 
as the house itself, and on which grew clusters of purple 
grapes equal in size, and in similar profusion, to those pro¬ 
duced by the world-famous Hampton Court Vines. On the 
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eastern side of the house, leading from the Marble Court, 
were the kitchen gardens, screened from view by thick rows 
of cypress, and intersected transversely at different points by 
hedges of box and privet. 

Wilson, though but a young man in his early twenties, 
was a graduate of the County Horticultural College, and 
head gardener at the Manor. His special office was the 
care of the orchids. As Sir Philip expected, he found him 
occupied with the new consignment of South' American 
plants. 

Sir Philip picked up one or two roots to examine them 
as he remarked: “I haven’t seen you to congratulate you 
on your successes last year, Wilson.” 

“We didn’t do badly, sir," Wilson replied. “We got 
the Society Gold Medal for the second year in succession, 
and first prize at the Exhibition for hybrid Odontoglossi.” 

“What about the Claverton Prize for hybrids-? You 
haven’t beaten Lord Sherbrooke yet, I understand.” 

“The Squire hopes to with some of these, Sir Philip. 
I am rather keen on winning it myself, too.” 

“Why? Any particular reason?” 

“The Squire has promised me half oh the thousan 1 
guineas if we win it next year,” Wilson answered with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“What would you do with five hundred guineas?” Sir 
Philip asked him. "Are you thinking of getting married?” 

“I have ambitions that way, sir.” 

“Yes, the head gardener’s cottage has been vacant long 
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enough,” Sir Philip said agreeably. “Who is the lady, may 
I ask?” 

“You may, sir. She is my lady’s maid, Marie,” Wilson 
confessed, adding: “But nothing is settled yet, sir.” 

"I shouldn’t think Marie would have any objections," 
Sir Philip observed. “You have a good enough position 
here.” 

“It would be difficult to find a better one,” Wilson con¬ 
curred readily. “Marie thinks that too, I believe, but it 
takes a lot to satisfy a woman. She says she would not listen 
to any man unless he had at least £1000 in the bank.” 

“Evidently she has ambitions as well,” Sir Philip laugh¬ 
ed. “Win the Claverton Prize, Wilson, and we’ll see if 
anything can be done to make up the deficiency in your 
account.” 

“Thank you, sir. It’s awfully good of you,” Wilson said 
gladly. “If I may say it, sir, we would all like to see you 
happily settled yourself.” 

Sir Philip started. “I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed 
in that," he said then, with a laugh which did not remove all 
trace of annoyance from his voice. “I am a confirmed bach¬ 
elor, Wilson." 

Without another word he passed through the adjoining 
palm houses towards the rose gardens, in which direction he 
had observed Mrs. Parkinson walking. 

As was natural, there was considerable gossip in the 
servants’ hall concerning family affairs, and Sir Philip came 
in for his full share. The Squire being without an heir, it 
was commonly surmised that Sir Philip would one day be 
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Lord of the Manor, especially as he carried his years so 
much better than his brother. 

As a consequence, his failure to marry gave rise to many 
rumors, the most persistent of which had it that he had 
been seriously crossed in love years before. This rumor ap¬ 
pealed strongly to Wilson’s imagination now as he watched 
Sir Philip's progress towards the Western Court, and he felt 
annoyed with himself for probing thoughtlessly into an in¬ 
curable wound. And, as one reflection will lead to another, 
so Wilson became moody as he proceeded with the putting of 
the orchids. He was very much in love with Marie, but was 
not so sure that she reciprocated his love. Although she had 
made the statement .;he attributed to her, he was obliged to 
admit that his advances had not always been as favourably re¬ 
ceived as he might have wished. 

However, as we are not further concerned with his aspir¬ 
ations at the moment, we will return to Sir Philip. 

Mildred had penetrated the rose gardens some distance 
before he overtook her. She was walking towards an arbour at 
the end of the gardens—a bower of clematis and Wilkinson’s 
Pride, surrounded by the flowers she loved best of all, and 
situated at the extremity of an avenue of late-flowering 
damask and perennial tea roses. This was her favourite haunt 
when alone. Its remoteness from the house, and the quiet¬ 
ude of its surroundings, appealed to her, and she would often 
come here for hours at a stretch, dividing her time between 
her fancy work and her meditations. Today, as usual, 
Marie had preceded her with a basket of embroideries, to ar¬ 
range cushions for her mistress’s comfort. 
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Being aware'of this routine, Sir Philip would have loi¬ 
tered until she had dismissed Marie. But Mildred had 
heard his footsteps on the graveled path, and, turning to see 
who was following her into her holy of holies, she awaited 
him with a smile of welcome. 

She gave him-her hand, saying: “After such a long ab¬ 
sence, Philip, I am more than pleased to see you.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Mildred,” he replied. 
“My only excuse ...” 

“Don't make excuses^ Phil,” she interrupted him, with a 
forced display of levity. “I am genuinely angry with you 
for treating, us worse than friends. Are you not ashamed, 
sir, for neglecting me like this?” 

It was not easy for Sir Philip to answer. It was simpler 
to mention that Marie was approaching them. 

“Wait until she has gone then,” Mildred said. “The 
delay may give you time to concoct the apology I am ex¬ 
pecting.” 

, Marie was a French maid—piquante, charming, and 
decidedly coquettish. It struck'Sir Philip, as he watched her 
quick approach, that Wilson was building his hopes upon 
an exceedingly volatile foundation. He observed the in¬ 
triguing glance with which she favoured him, and the in¬ 
consequential shrug of her shoulder as he merely nodded in 
return to her greeting: ‘'Bon jour, Sir Pheeleep!” To her 
■mistress she said: "Tout est pret, Madame. Est-ce que 
Madame desire autre chose?” 

“No, I think not,” Mildred said, almost curtly. “Tell 
Greenfield that Sir Philip will be staying, to lunch.” J 
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/'Certainement, Madame. Madame n’oublie pas que cest 
moti jour de conge?” 

“No, I do not forget. I shall not need you any more 
untif this evening.” 

"Je vous remercie, Madame,” and Marie passed on. 
“I a_m afraid Marie is a dangerous coquette," Mildred 
remarked when the girl ivas out of hearing. “There is no 
denying that she is attractive, and knows well how to em¬ 
ploy her feminine artifices.” 

“It may be but the effervescence of youth,” Sir Philip 
would have defended Marie, knowing the cause of Mildred's 
observation. “All French youth is vivacious, you know. 
Marie may be quite harmless." 

“Hers is the heart of a butterfly," Mildred returned. 
“Her vanity is distressing. I am sorry for Wilson.” 

- “He appears to be very enamoured of her,” Sir Philip 

. observed. j 

- “Thfen you have been talking to him this morning?” 
“Yes. In addition to the apology you demand for my 

protracted absence, I admit I should have reported my ar¬ 
rival earlier. As a matter of fact, I have been discussing 
hybrids for half an hour.” 

“Orchids!” Mildred exclaimed petulantly. “In this 
house it is nothing but orchids. Oh, I know there is the 
excuse that Richard has some new ones. I am not surprised 
that he carries them first in his mind, but you ..." 

“Richard asked me to look at them,” Sir Philip replied. 
“You saw Richard?” 

“I met him as I was coming into the park.” 
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“Then you knew I would be alone? Oh. Phil, it was 
.unlike you to treat me’ like that. But it makes no differ¬ 
ence,” she added, “since even you are. constrained to give the 
orchids first, place in your consideration.” 

“You know that is not my choice, Mildred,” he said. 

“What else am I to think?” she demanded. “With 
Richard away, I suppose you would have been bored with 
my company.” 

* ' “Perhaps I thought to discharge what I considered a 

minor duty first, so as not to mar the rest of the day,” Sir 
Philip returned. 

“Very nicely expressed,”.she ceded. ‘'"But". . to get back 
to our interrupted topic, if being with me is such a pleasure, 
what has kept you away so long?” 

“My lack of moral courage,” he told her. 

“Phil! what do you mean?” 

“Surely, Mildred, you do not need to be reminded of my 
■ unpardonable breach of honour?” 

“Phil!” she said imploringly. “Can ybu not forget that 
one lapse for which I cannot believe either of us was res¬ 
ponsible? If either of us was to blame, it was I alone. 
Phil, I have’ never ceased to pray for your forgiveness for 
causing this rupture between us.” 

“Mildred!” 

“Don’t stop me, Phil. I knew, of course, why you were 
staying away, and what else could I do but blame myself? 
I have longed for an opportunity to talk about it, believing 
( it to be the only way to clear away the cloud. I have so 
few friends that I cannot afford to lose those who are most 
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dear to me. You know I have always loved you as a bro¬ 
ther. Didn’t I trust you with my most intimate confidences? 
Surely you will not refuse to make allowances for the fact 
that I was distraught that day?” r 

They had reached the clematis arbour, and he arranged 
her comfortably upon the rustic bench of twisted oak as he 
answered: “I was not distraught, Mildred. I meant every 
word I‘said.” 

She turned her lustrous eyes towards him, and trembled 
as she saw the yearning that was ardent in his. 

“Can*you not forget that breach of honour, as you phrase 
it?” she asked. “Must our whole friendship be forfeited be¬ 
cause of a faux pas for which I again say I was to blame?” 

“There you wrong yourself, Mildred,” he answered. 
"You cannot blame yourself because I love, my brother's 
wife.” 

“Yes, I must. I encouraged your affection and esteem 
because I valued your comradeship. But I could not foresee 
that the other would follow,” she finished sadly. 

“Certainly not. You are above reproach, dear. No one 
in his wildest senses could accuse you of such duplicity.” 

“Yet you persist in scourging me as if I wCTe 1 actually 
guilty of such an offence. Can you not forget that you love 
me like that? A whole year’s absence should have made 
your suffering less acute.” 

“It hasn’t,” he replied tersely. “Neither can I any longer 
endure idleness. I am accepting another appointment in the 
Diplomatic Service.” 
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For a little while she sat with folded hands, gazing 
pensively at a piece of embroidery which she had extracted 
from her basket. When she did speak there was a wistful 
sadness in her voice. 

"Is that really necessary for you, Phil?” she asked. 

“I think it is the best,” he answered. "Besides, I feel 
the need of some activity. Life around town becomes mono¬ 
tonous, and I am not really going far—just on the .Con¬ 
tinent. Whitehall has asked me to join the embassy in 
Buda-Pesth.” 

“Monotony! Activity!” Mildred echoed, and there was 
a tinge of bitterness in her voice. “You are fortunate to be 
a man, Philip, to be able to find such a congenial excuse as 
activity to get away from monotony. The woman stays at 
home, and goes through the dull routine of existence, no 
matter how irksome that monotony may become. So you 
are going away?” 

“Don’t you think it best ?$ he asked, in a tone of self- 
defence. 

“I don't know,” she said. “Perhaps it is. I did not 
mean to reproach you, for that would be selfish. The 
thought that is troubling me is that I seem destined to bring 
unhappiness to my friends, expecially .those whom I love the 
best. I have been dreading all this time that you were suf¬ 
fering, and, believe me also, Phil, my own sorrows have 
never been so poignant that I could for a moment forget 
your misery. Perhaps it is best, for if you go away time may 
heal the wound I have unwittingly caused. Has the long 
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separation not already commenced healing that wound?” she 
asked again. 

“Don’t ask me; Mildred,” he answered. 

“It is better for me to know everything,” she said. 

“Then, if I must tell you, I love you now, if that is 
possible, a thousand times more than I loved you then.” 

“I am sorry,” was all she said. 

They were silent for some moments before he remarked: 
“You could never Jove me like that, so I am not building 
upon any false hopes. You love Richard . . you told me so.” 

“Yes, I love Richard,” she said. “I did not always love 
him, but I have always loved you as a dear, dear brother. 
I have never permitted myself to think of you otherwise, and 
I pray God that He will prevent me from doing so. Yet I 
have always wished to be loved ... to be the most treasured 
possession of someone who really loved me, and your de¬ 
votion to me never failed to mitigate my deepest sorrow. 
Will it make it easier for you, Phil, if I tell you that, were 
I free, nothing could give me greater happiness than to en¬ 
trust myself to you?” 

“Mildred, you are an angel!” he said full-heartedly. 

“No, not an angel,” she replied. “Merely a woman 
with an infinite capacity to love, and with an unutterable 
yearning to be loved. Oh, Phil! Why didn’t you woo me 
before I married Richard? Did you' not love me then?” 

Sir Philip laughed harshly. 

Yes, I loved you then,” he said. “Not so passionately 
as I do now, perhaps. I was unsophisticated then ... a fana¬ 
tical adherent to the Parkinson principles ... the Parkinson 
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traditions, the Parkinson laws of heredity . . . the super¬ 
divine rights, if possible, of the Parkinson eldest son! Yes, 
I loved you then, Mildred, but you were already selected 
for Richard, and I should have deemed it the unforgivable 
sin to so much as lift my eyes to you—that was why I first 
went to St. Petersburg—let alone usurp the prerogative of 
the Parkinson’s anointed!” 

“Please don’t blaspheme, Phil!” Mildred pleaded ear¬ 
nestly. ' “It was all a mistake, and one that cannot be rec¬ 
tified. Besides, I tell you that I have grown to love Richard. 
I married him, because . . . well, there was a high standard 
set upon filial obligation even in my own family. You 
should thank God with me that I did not yield to your im¬ 
portunity, and so far forget my womanhood as to accept you 
as a lover, for that is all it could have been. Richard would 
never have given me a divorce—not even were my lover a 
stranger. With you he would have been even more merci¬ 
less, for it would have necessitated dragging his own family 
honour in the dust.” 

The thought that she might have been his did not im¬ 
prove the situation much in Sir Philip’s opinion, and the 
memory of his self-abnegation for the sake of Richard and 
family principles added fuel to the flame of his bitterness. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” he said, laughing scornfully. “You 
were a necessary adjunct to our wonderful scheme of poster¬ 
ity, while I was the principal accessory to my own im¬ 
molation on the family altar.” 

“Don’t, .Phil, don’t!” she pleaded, with a sob in her 
voice. “Is it kind of you to remind me of Richard’s only 
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reason for marrying me ? Are you going to lacerate me, too, 
because I have not fulfilled Richard’s expectations? Phil, 

I can’t bear it!” And her fortitude giving way to the stress 
of her emotion, the sobs she had been strangling refused to 
be dominated by the force of her courage She broke down 
altogether, and wept without restraint. 

In a moment he was on his knees beside her, holding her 
hands, and covering them with burning kisses. 

“Forgive me, dear heart!” he pleaded in turn. "I am a 
brute to punish you because of my own selfish disappoint¬ 
ment. Please don’t cry, Mildred! If you do, I shall have 
to take you in my arms; and if I take you in my arms, I 
shall have to kiss you. Please forgive me, dear, for being 
human . . . but every vein in my body is throbbing with the * 
mad desire to make you my own. It would have been better 
if I had gone away without seeing you like this.” 

“In which case I should never have forgiven you,” she 
said, trying to withdraw her hands from his. But he refused 
to let them go, and she added: “It will be better for both 
or us now that we have come to an understanding. I am so * 
glad it is over.” 

"Yes, over,” he repeated mechanically. “That being so, 
perhaps I had Setter go.” 

This time it was her fingers that increased their pressure. 

“No, Phil, stay . . . and carry out your original inten¬ 
tion of spending the rest of the day with me/’ she said. 
“There is so much that I want to talk about, some things 
concerning myself which I could mention to no one but you. 
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Let me have this last day, Phil. I will dry my eyes so that 
you can see I am really smiling.” 

“Dear!” Sir Philip exclaimed, at which her smile grew 
■ brighter still. 

“Then you will stay?” she queried. 

“I will.” 

“Then get up off your knees. If you promise to behave 
yourself, you may sit beside me.” 



CHAPTER III 
Mildred's Request 

(i/l® ELL me all about the new appointment,” Mildred 
I O said a few minutes later. 

Sir Philip told her what he had told his 
brother. “The Secretary is looking for an amicable climax 
to our peace negotiations,” he ended. 

“From the papers, I should imagine war to be imminent,” 
Mildred said dubiously. 

“The papers know nothing,” he declared. He added: 
“Before I go, I want you to promise to send for me if I can 
help you in any way.” 

“No, Phil, I wouldn’t do that,” she replied. “I can see 
that you have got to put me out of your mind entirely. I 
want an answer to my prayer that you may meet someone 
who can give you what it is not in my power to give. Be¬ 
sides, 'I want to be able to rejoice in your success without 
feeling that I have been an incubus rather than the in¬ 
centive I should be towards your best efforts. Today,” she 
added, regarding him with increased earnestness, “I am 
going to-encroach upon your sympathy in a manner which, 
I am afraid, is not a step towards encouraging your forget¬ 
fulness. But I have no one else to whom I can turn, 
and your being here today is -opportune. Tell me, Phil, will 
you help me even if it is against your own prejudices?” 
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“Relief from your obvious anxiety counts more than any 
prejudice,” he answered. “I will do anything you ask, dear.” 

“Then take me this afternoon to consult Mother Hag- 
• gerty,” Mildred astonished him. 

He gazed at her for a moment or two incredulously . . 
not alone because of the strange credence Richard "had ex¬ 
pressed in the gypsy’s prognostications, but because Mother 
Haggerty was held to be a witch in the utmost sense of the 
word—a worker in “magic, an expert in psychic experi¬ 
ments . . a possessor of the evil eye! Sir Philip hardly dared 
to conceive what action Richard would take if he knew Mil¬ 
dred had been to consult her. - 

“You cannot mean it,” he said at last. 

“She alone can tell me what I must know,” Mildred re- 
■ plied earnestly. ' ^ 

Sir Philip demanded: “What can she tell you but a re¬ 
petition of her evil predictions!” 

“She can relieve me of months of agonizing suspense,” 
Mildred answered. Then, to his increased bewilderment, 
she added quietly: “Phil, there is a possibility that there 
may at last be an heir to the estate!” 

“Mildred!” 

“I can speak to you of this, Phil, even when I cannot 
mention it to Richard,” she went on, trying to speak calmly., 
“Besides, as heir apparent to the estate, you have a right to 
know.” 

“Why can’t you tell Richard?” he asked her, mystified. 

“Mother Haggerty predicted to Richard that he would 
never have a son,” Mildred answered. “I have a present- 
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iment that she was right, and . . if I gave him a daughter, 
not a son, I should be doubly cursed. You know enough 
about his wishes to understand that.” 

“And I also understand enough about Haggerty to know 
that she would not change her predictions to afford you any 
satisfaction.” 

“I don’t want her to change them . . if they are correct 
All I want her to do is to tell me the truth. Money can 
do a lot, Phil, and I would be more than generous to her.” 

Sir Philip tried to evade the question. “Richard could 
surely not blame you for a circumstance over which you have 
absolutely no control,” he argued. "He cannot expect a male 
succession continued to perpetuity. I think you are foolish 
to worry about a decree of Nature which is incontrovertible. 
Richard would be delighted . . . . ” 

“You know he would not, Phil,” she interrupted him. 
“If only once he had asked me to give him a child there 
might be some hope that you are right. But you yourself 
have often remarked that there is only one god upon this 
family altar. His constant reiteration is for a son ... a son! 
I would rather hear from Mother Haggerty that my child 
will be a daughter than go through the months of suspense 
waiting." 

“The cure of the suspense will be worse than the 
suspense itself if she tells you what you are dreading,” he 
still argued. 

“You don’t understand a woman, Phil,” she returned. 
“I am dreading Richard’s wrath, but the sure knowledge 
that I am to become a mother will have its compensations. 
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Can you not understand how my very heart is sobbing for a 
child? I have never lacked a mother’s yearning for the 
'Child of her own body. I would give more than life for the 
glorious privilege of feeling my baby’s hand clutching my 
bosom ... its tiny head nestling upon my own self. But 
if I am to be the one wife of a Parkinson to bring discredit 
to the Parkinson traditions, I shall need all the fortitude I 
can command between now and then. It is the uncertainty 
that kills.” 

“Richard must be mad,” Sir Philip said savagely. 

“He is ... in that respect. In other things he is the 
most level-headed man I know,” Mildred defended him. 

“Monomania is the worst form of madness,” Sir Philip 
replied. “Good God 1 If anything happened to you through 
his morbid disappointment, I would kill him!” 

0 “Phil, dear, don’t make me wish I had not told you,” she 
pleaded. “You must not blame Richard for his prejudices. 
They are the most hereditary curse of the whole Parkinson 
line. You know that. His and your father, and your 
father’s father, are alone responsible for that. Richard is 
not responsible for his hereditary environment.” 

“He could at least break away from it.” 

“No, he could not. It is too .deep-rooted.” 

“And yet he dares sit upon the'County Bench, and mete 
out punishment to men who may be the victims of worse en¬ 
vironment, and lacking the education to enable them to 
break away from it.” 

“He is your brother, Phil, and my husband ... the 
father of njy child that is to be. When you censure him 
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with* your harsh thoughts you chastise me too. I told you 
I loved him, Phil.” 

“I realize that you are an angel, dear,” Sir Philip said 
again, appalled by her earnestness. “In my anxiety for you 
I keep forgetting myself.” 

“It seems there was a little anxiety in your voice for the 
Parkinson posterity too,” she replied. 

“Perhaps there was,” he admitted. “The birth of a son 
and heir to Richard .. or even a daughter, for that matter .. 
would relieve much of my own anxiety." 

“Shall we go immediately after lunch?” she asked him. 

Much as he would have liked to withdraw from the situ¬ 
ation, he acquiesced with the arrangement, and together they 
left the clematis bower. 

“Perhaps you would go round to the stables now and 
order the hordes,” Mildred suggested, as they approached the 
house. “Juit yours ..and nrine,_you know. We must not 



CHAPTER IV 
- Mother Haggerty 


£-XY*OTHER HAGGERTY lived alone in a disrep- 
J X 1 utable hovel at some little distance from the road 
v connecting Enfield with Cheshunt, about three 
miles from Moatlands Manor, and on the edge of a tract of 
- common land. To all appearances, she derived a precarious 
living from fortune-telling, or working charms. Beyond that 
she had no visible means of subsistence. But the common land 
was the frequent camping ground of bands of wandering 
gypsies, and it was evident that she was held in awe by these 
troupes of nomads. By some it was held that they came 
and went at her command, and from this fact,she was fre- 
‘ quently called the ‘Gypsy Queen’. Sometimes this was. 
changed to the ‘Witch Queen’, and both names appeared to 
apply to her deservingly. All the evil that occurred within 
her immediate vicinity was rightly or wrongly attributed to 
her, whether it was ^ case of a still-born child, a seizure of 
epilepsy, an untimely death, or even a disease among swine 
or poultry. Such are the concomitants of notoriety. 

So far as hpman companionship was concerned, she dwelt 
alone in her hovel, which was situated within-the protecting 
shelter of a small circle of trees. The only creature that 
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lived with her was a large, jet-black raven. This bird, as 
is common with its species in captivity, had developed an al¬ 
most human intelligence. To the casual observer it was just 
a domestic pet. but let Mother Haggerty produce her cards, 
or her astrological charts, and it at once displayed a great 
interest in the proceedings, following with its beady eyes 
the indications of her finger, and assisting her calculations 
with guttural croakings. 

Sir Philip Parkinson was not very much impressed by the 
reports concerning her delving in magic. Apart from his 
infatuation for his brother’s wife, he might have been cate- 
goried among the phlegmatic class of autocratic commoners, 
immune from superstition and its attendant premoni¬ 
tions. His brother’s efforts to secure Haggerty’s condem¬ 
nation for the evil she was assumed to perform met with 
little or no sympathy from him . . his brother’s present at¬ 
titude towards her prophecies with less. 

He considered Mother Haggerty a harmless exponent 
and devotee of a mediaeval' art—a faker, of course, like any 
other charlatan. Such powers as she was supposed to possess 
are often attributed by the superstitious to advanced age 
such as hers. Old and shriveled, she hobbled about her cabin 
with the aid of a blackthorn crutch, while the knuckles of 
the hand with which she grasped it appeared ready to pro¬ 
trude through the skin. In strange contrast to her wizened 
features, her hair was as black as the featheis of her bird. 
Her eyes were black and piercing, sometimes lit up with the 
fires of passion, never somnolent as is usual with persons of 
very advanced age. Peering from beneath her beetling 
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brows, they were enough to strike terror into a timid heart. 
Therefore it is no wonder they added a magnetic force to her 
statements, and added to her notoriety as a possessor of the 
evil eye. 

In spite of his disbelief in these powers, knowing the • 
risk of discovery by her husband that Mildred was running, 
Sir Philip started with Mildred towards the northern lodge 
gate of the park in a very unenviable frame of mind. He re¬ 
plied ironically to Mildred’s suggestion: “Let us canter as 
if we were just out for exercise.” . . . “The clandestine 
visit of the Squire’s wife will be an occasion of great tri¬ 
umph to Haggerty.” - 

“Don’t be a wet blanket, Phil,” Mildred protested. “It 
has required all my courage to face the ordeal, and, if money 
will purchase her silence, I will see that she is well satisfied.” 

Sir Philip said no more, and they galloped across the park 
without any further attempt at conversation. 

Once through the lodge gate, their path followed the 
course of a country lane with tall hedge rows on either 
side—a typical thoroughfare of rural England, sheltered by 
the tangled growths of hawthorn and bramble, hazel and 
sweet-smelling brier, with bunches of blackberries of tempt¬ 
ing lusciousness hanging within easy reach, and occasional 
clusters of nuts not yet ripe enough for gathering. .Here and 
there gates opened into orchards with trees loaded with 
apples and other fruits, or pasturages where recumbent cattle 
chewed the cud of silent contentment. 

Haggerty’s abode was just beyond the limits of the Par¬ 
kinson estate, about a mile and a half from where the lane. 
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crossed the Enfield-Cheshunt highway. At the point of in¬ 
tersection, a scattered growth of small timber, known as the 
Hickmanworth Copse, separated the riders from their destin¬ 
ation, and they chose an unfrequented path through the trees, 
riding over ground which in Springtime would be carpeted 
with primroses and wild hyacinths. 

At the edge of this wood Mildred hesitated for a moment 
in dismay. Drawn up near Haggerty’s hovel were several 
road caravans of the type used by wandering gypsies. Scat¬ 
tered here and there were a number of small tents, not un¬ 
like Indian tepees, which these itinerant people never use 
except on permanent locations. 

“A fine horde of potential blackmailers,” Sir Philip sug¬ 
gested scornfully. 

“Richard's position should discountenance any possibility 
of that,” Mildred said. 

“It is you they will blackmail . . to keep the affair from 
Richard,” Sir Philip replied. 

“I have enough pride to face Richard before I would sub¬ 
mit to such a thing,” Mildred declared, starting forward 
again. 

Men and women in drably picturesque garb gazed at 
them curiously as they rode towards the encampment. 
Numerous small children, costumed with a quaintness sur¬ 
passing that of their parents, left their tasks of fashioning 
wooden clothes line pegs and wicker baskets to scamper 
towards them, holding out their _grimy hands, and loudly 
demanding pennies. 
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More from force of habit than '‘otherwise, Sir Philip 
tossed them a handful of coins. "One or two scrambled” for 
. them in the grass, but the others followed, even clinging to 
his stirrups as they demanded more. Mildred placed a res¬ 
training hand on his arrq as he half raised his riding crop. 

From the group of adults a dark-skinned girl, with some 
pretentions to beauty, walked over to them. 

“Cross my palm with gold, lovely lady,, and I will give 
yon beautiful fortune,” she said, holding out her hand. 
“You have a handsome cavalier, noble lady. It would be 
worth two gold pieces to find your happiness mingled with 
his.” 

Before Mildred coulihspeak, there came from the door of 
Haggerty’s hovel a flow of lahguage in the Romany tongue 
which caused this latest arrival th^efface herself quickly, 
while the youthful mendicants fell back several paces. As if 
in obedience to Haggerty’s authority, the older gypsies 
sprang into activity, and herded the younger .members, of the 
community towards the scattered tents and caravans, leaving 
Haggerty in sole possession of the field. Then silence," 
broken only by the hoarse croaking of the raven, which had 
been perched throughout on Haggerty's shoulder. 

As they neared the hovel Haggerty went inside, pausing 
only to say abruptly: “Tie your horses to the trees. No 
one will touch them.” 

They followed her to the door of the hovel, but hesit¬ 
ated on the threshold. It required a moment .or two *for 
their eyes to become accustomed to the dimmer light of the 
interior, for there was but one window, and that was fest- 
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ooned with cobwebs, Mildred shuddered as she contem¬ 
plated the uninviting aspect of the cabin, which, dirty and 
untidy, boasted of little in the way of furniture. A log 
fire was smouldering in the open grate. Over it stretched 
the legs of a tripod and from the small pot suspended over 
the fire emanated the not unpleasant odor of cooking herbs. 

“Come in, if you want to ask me anything,” Haggerty 
said curtly. To Mildred she added: “What do you expect 
to gain from the woman your husband has tried to hang?” 

“I am willing to compensate you for what you have suf¬ 
fered,” Mildred answered, “if money can ...” 

Haggerty interrupted her scornfully: “If it was gold I 
wanted, Miranda could have earned it for me. By reading 
your palm she could have told you what you want to know. 
I sent her away because the things you must know I wished 
to tell you myself.” 

“If it would mitigate your hatred of my husband. I 
would beg your forgiveness on my knees,” Mildred went 
on, still trying to pacify her. 

“Mildred! What are you saying?” Sir Philip exclaimed, 
tightening his hold on her arm. 

“And why shouldn’t she, if I wished it?” Haggerty de¬ 
manded, looking at Sir Philip ,with blazing eyes. “You and 
your kind despise me because I am the humble seer, but I can 
boast of prouder blood than you, Philip Parkinson. Who 
are you, if I wish her to do so, to stop this woman from 
crawling in the dust at'my ieet . . I, the daughter of 
queens . . ?” 
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“You do your vaunted lineage credit,” Sir Philip said 
with disgust. 

“I didn’t expect you to believe it," Haggerty returned 
witheringly. 

“It would certainly require better proof than this,” he 
said, indicating her domicile. 

“There are things I can tell you that require no proof,” 
Haggerty replied. “What if I should tell her husband that 
you are the lover of this woman?” 

Sir Philip stepped towards her with an angry gesture, 
while Mildred sank with a sob upon the only seat the hovel 
afforded. 

“Silence, hag!” he commanded. 

“Tell me I lie!” Haggerty challenged. 

“Please, Phil!” Mildred pleaded. 

“Some spy . . " Sir Philip began. He was staggered at 
Haggerty’s knowledge. 

“Do I need the aid of spies,” Haggerty questioned con¬ 
temptuously, “while the stars are an open book to those 
who can read them? In them I hav.e read of calamity, 
disaster, and violent death for all who bear the name of 
Parkinson. Could a spy have told me that Richard Par¬ 
kinson will never have a son ? Or why this woman, his wife, 
should come to me at the first breath of approaching disaster, 
thinking that perhaps I can change her destiny I would 
not change it if I could; rather would I add my curse to 
the evil that is approaching the whole brobd. I will satisfy 
you with proof that what I say is truth . . that I know 
why you have come. The daughter who will be born to 
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this woman will be- the first blow to shake the tottering 
foundations of the House of Parkinson!” 

She turned again to stirring the contents of her pot of 
herbs as Mildred rose tremblingly and approached her, offer¬ 
ing her purse to the hag, saying: “You have at least told 
me what I wanted to know. Recompense yourself as you 
will from this purse.” 

“Perish your gold!” Haggerty replied fiercely, thrusting 
Mildred’s hand away. “I have nothing further to say to 
you. Go.!” 

The gypsy strangers watched their departure without es¬ 
saying to impede their progress, or even to follow them as 
they mounted their horses and penetrated the trees of the 
Hickmanworth Copse. 

They had ridden some distance in silence, when a figure 
emerged from the bushes and stood in the pathway before 
them. It was the girl whom Haggerty had called Miranda. 

In her, Mildred thought she saw a means of recompensing 
the other’s ungracious prophecy. 

She opened her purse, and, extracting some gold pieces, 
proffered them to the bedraggled gypsy. Miranda took them 
in feverish haste, and in doing so seized Mildred’s hand, 
forced the fingers open, and gazed with rapt scrutiny on her 
palm. Mildred watched her, and trembled, again at the 
ominous over-clouding of the girl’s brow. Miranda’s words 
corroborated what Haggerty had foretold. 

“Fair lady, she hate you,” she said. “She tell you no- - 
thing but evil. I hoped to find for you perhaps something - 
that was good.” 
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“And cannot you find anything that will bring a little 
happiness into my life?” Mildred queried. 

“Noble lady, I can only tell you that you will never be 
very happy,” the gypsy answered. “You give your love 
where it is not returned. Forgive me for saying it, but it 
is just what I see. I am afraid your baby girl, when she 
comes, will bring you more unhappiness. 1 ’ 

“No, no, no!” Mildred said almost fiercely. “My baby 
will bring me happiness. I will give you ten more pieces of 
gold for telling me that!” 

Miranda repulsed the additional gift. Indeed, she of¬ 
fered back the money she had already taken. “Please, no, 
noble lady,” she exclaimed. “I couldn’t tell what I do not 
see, even for a shower of gold. If you want to be good to 
me r make me a promise instead of giving me money.” 

“Why, what promise can I make, child?” Mildred asked 

her. 

“I am afraid of Mother Haggerty,” Miranda explained. 
“If she find out I speak to you, she will punish me. Per- ' 
haps she kill me . . I don’t know. I have nowhere to go, 
but, if I could come to you. . . ” 

“In that case, I will certainly look after you,” Mildred 
said warmly. “Here, take the gold too, child. I feel you 
have earned it, and my promise also.” 

^ “.Thank you, kind lady,” Miranda said. Then, folding 
her shawl about her shoulders, she hurried quickly into the 
trees. 

“You will certainly see her again,” Sir Philip remarked, 
displeased with Mildred for trafficking with one of Hag- 
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gerty’s satellites. “Her refusing your money was doubtless 
just a bluff.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t, Phil,” Mildred replied. "And . . 
our journey has not been in vain. I can build up hopes on 
the certainty, while the suspense would have killed. I know 
.1 cannot expect happiness from Richard, but my baby will 
more than compensate any injustice from him.” 



CHAPTER V 
“Your Son or Minb" 

was late in the afternoon when Richard returned 
to the Park. He found Sir Philip in the library. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting- so long 
Philip,” he said. “The case was longer than I expected. It 
isn’t finished yet. When do you want to get back to town?” 

“There’s no hurry, Richard. Any time before mid¬ 
night.” 

Richard touched-a bell pull by the fireplace. "Instruct 
Peters what cocktail you would like,” he said, as the valet 
entered. “I’ll adapt my taste to yours.” To Peters: “Tell 
your mistress we will dine as soon as she is ready.” 

“Dinner 1 is ordered for fifteen minutes after your re¬ 
turn, sir,” Peters informed him. “My lady wishes, me to 
ask you to dispense with formality, sir.” 

“Then we will eat before we discuss business,” the Squire 
said to his brother. “What did you . think of the new speci¬ 
mens ?” 

Though he felt keenly Richard’s rudeness in not men¬ 
tioning Mildred first, Sir Philip was glad the orchids were 
more in the Squire’s mind. He said cheerfully: “I think 
they are fine. I hope Wilson doesn’t pamper them, and 
develop weaklings.” 
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“Why should he do that?” 

“The reward you have promised him for winning the 
Claverton Prize might make him over-anxious.” 

“I think he’s too level-headed for that,” Richard said. 
“I like to encourage a good man.” 

They drained their glasses as the gong sounded for din¬ 
ner. 

As Mildred entered the dining-room Sir Philip was glad 
to observe that she had removed all traces of the emotion she 
had undergone. Her face was a trifle pale, perhaps, but such 
a pallor enhanced the exotic beauty of her finely-chiseled 
features. She was like a beautiful lily whose snow-white 
petals are emblematic of spotless purity. Sir Philip won¬ 
dered, as he gazed at her, that Richard’s heart was not 
touched by the pride of possession of such a lovely flower 
of womanhood. He marveled that any man could possess 
such a woman without experiencing a reciprocating love. 

Apparently Richard was not interested in that part of 
the day they had spent together. His conversation was 
mainly about the orchids, and some of the features of the 
court case he had attended. He did not mention Sir Philip’s 
new appointment. That was typical of his customary reti¬ 
cence about important matters in the presence of his wife. 
He introduced the subject immediately they had returned to 
the library. 

“I don’t like the' way the papers speak of the tension 
between Russia and Turkey,” he said. “It seems to me that 
the appointment in Buda-Pesth is so that you may be close 
at hand if trouble arises.” 
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Sir Philip smiled. “That is the way I look at it,” he 
said. “The Capital of Austria-Hungary is merely a point 
d’exigence." 

“Which means quite\ an element of danger for you, 
Philip.” ’ 

Sir Philip brushed that aside. “Nothing in excess of the 
usual' element in the Balkan States,” he replied. “There is 
always more or less danger at the hands of the impetuous 
Turk.” 

“You are never serious, Philip,” Richard grumbled. 

“Individual seriousness is three parts boredom,” Sir 
Philip smiled. “Besides, this will give me an opportunity ten- 
break away from the petty narrowness of self.” 

“You don’t quite get my meaning,” Richard replied. “If 
you want to get away from yourself, why not employ some 
of your surplhs? energy in family interests.” 

“Don’t you think the State has the prerogative, of ab¬ 
sorbing my energy?” Sir Philip questioned. 

“I admit that the State has a right to claim the services 
of the individual, but those services should not be allowed 
to alienate one from personal duties,” Richard objected. 

Sir Philip replied somewhat irritably. “There are 
several ways of regarding that, Richard. The combination 
might form an ideal, state of existence, but, unfortunately, 
there are Pew of us able to maintain an equipoise between 
the personal and the general. Besides, you have your own 
idea of the correct interpretation to be placed upon the 
family interest clause in the Parkinson code. We won’t 
quarrel" because it doesn’t coincide with mine. Rather will 
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we change the subject. Will you drink success to my new 
undertaking?” 

As he spoke, he walked across to the decanter wagon. 
Richard frowned. He was hurt by his brother’s sarcasm, 
and he disliked promiscuous drinking. A cocktail before 
dinner, and wine with meat, constituted the beginning and 
end of his own libations. He had already exceeded his limit 
in partaking of an extra cocktail, drinking success to the 
hybrids. 

“If you have already decided to accept the appointment 
I will, of course,” he answered, with ill-concealed annoy¬ 
ance. “If I could have seen you comfortably married first, 
I would drink; it with better grace.” 

Sir Philip walked quickly across to him, dismayed by the 
haggard expression on the Squire’s face. Perhaps, after "all, 
he thought, he himself was unduly prejudiced. Richard was 
not altogether to blame for the obstacle which he considered 
would always prevent him from marrying. 

“Honestly, Richard,” he said, “I hate to think of, your 
reconciling yourself to a childless life, and I being called 
upon to provide an heir to the estate.” 

“I know you do, Philip,” Richard conceded. “But facts 
are facts. You and I are the only Parkinsons left, and it is 
incumbent upon one of us to perpetuate the family name. If 
you walk into the danger zone of the Balkans, and are 
assassinated, the only hope of- the family is gone. I would 
rather drink to your safety than your success.” 

“You are over-pessimistic, Richard,” Sir Philip replied, 
wishing he could reveal to him what he knew. “Mildred is 
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young’ yet. Drink to my safety if you will, and I will drink 
to the future heir of the Parkinsons.” 

“I will even change that,” Richard said, raising his 
glass.' "Here’s to his speedy ' advent, whether he be your 
son or mine !”., " ' „ 

They drained their; glasses in silence, and Sir Philip 
thought the subject was dropped. 'Richard, however, found 
it hard to relinquish it. He remarked: “Pardon my seeming 
curiosity, Philip, but . .- have you never met a lady who 
could induce you to sink your bachelor prejudices?" 

“I will give you a frank reply to that,” Sir Philip an¬ 
swered. “It may help you to understand my position better. 
I have loved a woman, and still love her . . one whose soul 
I am not worthy to touch. She was, and is, unattainable.” 

“No peer of the realm can boast of better blood than 
you, and, as heir apparent to the Parkinson acres, your 
social qualifications could not be excelled,” Richard replied, 
with warmth and arrogance. 

Social qualifications! Purity of blood 1 For a moment 
Sir Philip was tempted to smile as he conjured up a vision 
of the decrepit hag who that afternoon had told him scorn¬ 
fully: “I can boast of better blood than you! I am the 
descendant of queens!” 

He recalled himself with an, effort. Richard was too 
serious for him to smile. It was better to have the matter 
settled once and for all, no matter what his brother might 
think of the disclosure. 

“Such considerations are not the obstacle,” he said. “The 
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lady to whom I refer already has a husband. Fortunately 
she does not love me.” 

“Good heavens!” Richard groaned. “The Parkinsons 
are indeed cursed in this generation! That I should listen 
to such a confession . . from my own brother!” 

“Well?” Sir Philip challenged. “Now you have the 
whole secret of my refusal to marry. What do you think 
of it?" 

But Richard’s manner had changed. He could not doubt 
his brother’s sincerity. 

“Philip, believe me, I am sorry for you,” he said. “Had 
I known this I would never have tried to persuade you.” 

“On your honour, Richard, you will not seek to discover 
her identity?” 

“There is no need to ask that,” Richard answered with 
dignity. “I am grateful to you for keeping the honour of the 
House unsullied. But I thank God my nature is different 
to yours . . that I am not capable of love in the sense in 
which you understand it.” 

Sir Philip placed his hand on the Squire’s arm. “Pardon 
me, Richard,” he said, “but may I not suggest that you have 
the remedy in your own hands. It should not be beneath the 
dignity of any man, peer or peasant, to make love to his own 
wife.” 

“I have not failed in any of my obligations," Richard 
grumbled. 

“That’s the whole trouble with you, Richard,” Sir Philip 
told him, constrained to make a last fight for Mildred’s 
happiness. “You have limited yourself to your so-called ob- 
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ligations. Without love, you might just as well prostitute 
your nature as give it grudgingly . . mechanically. Mildred 
loves you, and her faculties are being starved because you 
deny to her your own love. Why don’t you make her feel 
that she herself is a necessary adjunct to you . . not merely 
to the House of Parkinson. The end is surely worth the 
means." 

“You have strange ideas Philip." 

“There are some things which dawn upon one when 
love takes possession of the soul,” Sir Philip returned. “To 
me, a child that is born of fear or compulsion . . even within 
the sanctified portals of conjugal relationship . . is more 
illegitimate than the child of love which is stigmatized by 
the jvorld as a bastard!” 

As Richard did not reply, Sir Philip intimated that it 
was time he left. Richard excused himself from seeing him 
depart. He had some records to hunt up for tomorrow’s 
court. Encountering a servant in the hall, Sir Philip asked 
her where he could find her mistress. 

"Do you leave for the Continent tomorrow?” Mildred 
asked him as soon as they were alone. 

“Yes,” he told her. 

“I am glad for your sake, Phil. I shall always pray for 
you,” she said wistfully. “I am so sorry for you . . poor, 
dear old Phil. You are getting the worst of this muddle.” 

“I can forget that part of it, knowing that one day you 
will be happy,” he replied. 

“Yes. When my baby is born I shall be a mother, and 
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that will give me a happiness which nothing can take from 
me. Are^they bringing your horse round?” 

“No. I thought I would fetch it myself.” 

“Then I’ll get a cloak, and walk through the kitchen 
gardens with you. Would you like that?” 

“You anticipate a wish I wanted to express,” he said, 
pleased. 

They-diseussed many important things as they traversed 
the, gardens. Sir Philip urged upon her to tell Richard as 
soon as she felt she could, and she promised. At the far 
hedge of cypress they parted. 

“Good-bye, dear old Phil, and may the best of fortune 
and success accompany you,” she said, bravely concealing her 
unwillingness to let him go, her eyes filled with tears which 
she had great difficulty to suppress. 

She raised her face to his. For a moment his lips touched 
hers. Then he was gone. 

It was a week later that Mildred told her husband that 
there was the possibility of a child being born to him. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Honourable Clive and Marie 


C HRISTMAS came and went. Moatlands Park had 
been the scene of greater festivity than it had wit¬ 
nessed for many years. As the months went by, 
and the closely-watched probability -became a certainty, 
Richard Parkinson knew that he need not fear the humili¬ 
ation of being the first Parkinson to die without issue. In 
some respects he had become a changed man. . In others, he 
still remained a Parkinson. His attitude towards his wife 
had changed in but one particular. In view of her approach¬ 
ing motherhood, he was more solicitous of her well-being. 
That was necessary. - She was destined to bring a future 
Parkinson into the world. That accomplished, there was no 
doubt that she would again be relegated, like other wives 
of other Parkinsons, to her regal position among the family 
chattels. 

Never for one moment did he doubt the sex of the child 
that was to be born to him.- It was the immutable law of 
heredity, unchanged and unchangeable, that would govern 
the birth of a son ... his son! For the first time since the 
death of Richard Parkinson, his father, some ten years .be- 
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fore, the Manor had been filled *0 capacity with guests. 
Most of these had departed, but at the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary five still remained. There were Lord and Lady Til- 
lingham with their son, the Honourable Clive Fairfax; 
Squire Barfleet of Dovedale in the County of Yorkshire— 
a portly widower of fifty summers, and distant relative of 
Mildred's—with his daughter Moira, a debutante of two 
seasons before. 

The tarrying of these guests was the result of a pre¬ 
arranged plan, purely on account of the young people. They, 
with their parents, are only incidental to this narrative, and, 
having played their part in the drama of the Parkinson 
history, make their exit and appear no more upon the stage. 
Nevertheless, they are important in that they unconsciously 
precipitated matters, and were the indirect cause of a cir¬ 
cumstance which affected the destiny of the Parkinson house¬ 
hold. 

Squire Barfleet, like Richard Parkinson, was a wealthy 
landowner. Unlike Richard Parkinson, who held no brief 
for patents of nobility, he was anxious that his daughter 
should acquire a title by marriage. And there was no reason 
why his ambition for her should not be realized. Moira was 
a charming maiden, delicately nurtured, refined almost to 
sensitiveness, and with a disposition to please. The Honour¬ 
able Clive Fairfax, on the other hand, would inherit an 
empty title, with heavily mortgaged estates, and it was im¬ 
perative that he should marry money . . . plenty of it, if he 
would ever hope to rid his heritage of its encumbrances. The 
case is, of course, not without numerous parallels. With the 
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connivance of the Master of Moatlands Park, the respective 
parents were prolonging their stay in order that the two 
young people, thrown together where there was no opposi¬ 
tion, might decide the fortunes of both houses. 

But Lord Tillingham’s patience was becomingly sorely 
taxed by the apparently interminable delay. “I suppose you 
know, Clive,” he said, entering his son’s room one evening, 
“that we cannot continue to trespass upon our host’s hospita¬ 
lity for an indefinite period.” 

The Honourable Clive raised his shoulders indifferently. 
“I am ready to go as soon as you say the word,” he replied. 

“You know we are staying only with your future in¬ 
terests in view,” his father continued. “You are acting like 
a fool!” 

“I may be,” Clive returned, “but I refuse to be coerced 
into marrying a girl simply because she has oodles of money. 
I don’t love Moira, and therefore I am not going to marry 
her. I would sooner work for a living, and let everything 
else go.” 

“You have not been educated to work.” 

“Well, as to that, is it my fault that I was bom into 
an empty title?” 

Lord Tillingham stamped out of the room, to meet 
Richard Parkinson in the hall. 

"Clive again?” Parkinson asked, observing his agitation. 

Tillingham sank into a chair as he nodded assent. He 
had not told Clive, but that morning he had received notice 
that the interest was overdue on one of his many mortgages. 

A—^What is his objection to Moira?” the Squire asked. 
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“Says he doesn’t love her. Would rather work.” 

“A liffle discipline . . . ” : Parkinson began. 

“There are various opinions'“about taking a horse to the' 
water,” Lord Tillingham grumbled. "Perhaps I should 
have said ‘an ass’.” 

“There are very few horses—or asses for that matter— 
that will refuse to drink if the water is palatable,” Parkin¬ 
son returned. 

“It may not be altogether Clive’s fault. Moira seems to 
have avoided him conspicuously of late.” 

“Possibly her woman’s vanity is piqued at his lack of 
attention. Have you spoken to Barfleet about it?” 

“I have. He says he was under the impression that 
Moira was in love with Clive.” 

“Then all I can suggest is that you give Clive more time 
to come to his senses,” Parkinson said. 

“I hate to impose further upon your hosiptality,” Lord 
Tillingham replied. 

“Nonsense, my dear Tillingham,” Parkinson said quickly. 
He added, with sincere cordiality: “I am indebted to you 
for staying. Honoria is splendid company for Mildred just 

The cause of Clive’s indifference, unsuspected because 
of its insignificance, was an infatuation for Marie, personal 
lady’s maid to the Mistress of the Manor. As Mildred had 
suggested to Sir Philip, that day in the rose gardens, Marie 
was fickle, and incapable of a deep attachment. The young 
English Milor’, as she called Clive, represented a fair target 
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for her coquetry. Within two weeks from his arrival at the 
Manor, he was heacPover heels in love with her. 

An elopement was his only chance of marrying her. She 
refused. That was not according to the plans she mapped 
when she recovered from the shock of learning that he was 
penniless. She pouted deliciously when he suggested that he 
could work to support her. It was probably iq conversation 
with Marie that’ the idea of working first occurred to him. 
Such a prospect had no appeal for Marie. Of what use some 
day to be ‘Your Ladyship’, if the position carried with it 
less financial benefit than she would acquire as the wife of 
Wilson, the head, gardener! 

She wanted to be rich”. . . oh, very, very rich! She 
wanted to. have fine dresses and jewels, maids to attend to 
her requirements, and, above all, unrestrained freedom. Mar¬ 
riage, faugh! What did she care for the conventions of mar¬ 
riage! Not for Marie Capote, that! Look at Milady and 
her husband, the Honourable Squire! No man should ever 
be in a position to treat her like that. 

Better to use the Honourable Clive as a lover to the 
furtherance of her own ambitions. She knew he loved her, 
like ‘Sir Pheeleep' loved her mistress. Marie had not 
watched her mistress and Sir Philip long before she had come 
to that conclusion. And Marie had observed more than that. 
Every day she was in intimate attendance upon Mrs. Par¬ 
kinson . . and she knew. That day in the garden, she had 
been anxious to get away quickly, for Mother Haggerty had 
told her to go to her at once with intelligence like that. Sir 
Philip was nearer correct than he had imagined when' he 
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suggested a spy. He and Mildred were just half an hour 
behind Marie when they arrived at Haggerty’s hovel. She 
had hidden when she heard their horses, though she did not 
know who was coming, and they had passed without seeing 
her. 

According to Marie’s reasoning, why should not a man 
marry one woman in order to confer benefits upon another? 
It was a much more convenient arrangement. How much 
nicer for him . . love on the one hand, and riches on the 
other. So she was no obstacle to his marriage to Moira Bar- 
fleet. To his credit as an English gentleman, Clive turned 
the idea down flat. He had just returned from a stormy 
interview with Marie on that "very topic when his father 
followed him into his room. 

Marie was terribly disappointed, and there was only one 
source to which she could turn for aid. That was Mother 
Haggerty. The hag had encouraged her scheming, with far- 
seeing visions of her own. It happened to be Marie’s ‘soir 
de conge. She started at once to visit Haggerty, 
for there was no time to lose. She had heard her mistress 
and Lady Tillingham talking, and knew the guests would 
soon leave the Manor. 



CHAPTER VII 
Marie Visits Haggerty 

W ftEN intercepting Sir Philip and Mrs. Parkinson on 
their way homeward through the Hickmanworth 
Copse, the gypsy girl, Miranda, was not acting on 
her own initiative. It was Haggerty’s purpose that the girl 
should ingratiate ^herself with the Mistress of Moatlands 
Park. To further schemes of her own it was necessary to 
get the girl under Mrs. Parkinson's protection. Marie’s 
visit, to carry the information about her mistress’s condition, 
was opportune in that respect. 

Haggerty was expecting this information. It was not so 
much for her assistance as a spy that she had cultivated 
Marie as for the accomplishment of the purpose with which 
Miranda also was connected. It has already been observed 
that the hag was a skilled worker in psychic experiments. 
In the exact sense of the word she was no charlatan. Her 
powers of divination, especially in a case like that of the 
Parkinson family, upon which she concentrated the full force 
of her occult-trained intellect, were so marvelous as to be al¬ 
most incredible. She had calculated with astonishing exact¬ 
ness the approximate date of the birth of Mildred’s child, 
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and for several days before Sir Philip’s visit to the Manor 
had been concentrating—influencing by telepathy, in which 
among other psychic forces she was an adept—upon a visit, 
to herself by Mrs. Parkinson. The only manner in which 
Marie was of assistance to her—something which was quite 
unforseen—was in telling her that Sir Philip was at Moat- 
lands Park. 

Haggerty was quick in grasping the possibilities of that 
fact. Sooner or later she knew that Mrs. Parkinson would 
come to her. She knew from Marie that Sir Philip was in 
love with his sister-in-law. What was more likely than that 
Mrs. Parkinson would choose this day for her visit, with Sir. 
Philip at hand to act as her cavalier? Haggerty laid her plans 
with this possibility in mind. After Marie’s departure she had 
time to instruct Miranda. " Part of her harangue in the 
Romany tongue was to complete those instructions, particu¬ 
larly where they had reference to the apparent double-cross¬ 
ing of herself. 

Satisfied with Miranda’s report, Haggerty quickly set 
about other preparations for which the time was ripe. 

“Soon you have to take the place of the girl who came 
before them,” she informed Miranda. “She will die, and 
you must become lady’s maid to the woman I hate. I must 
have someone in their house to do my bidding in things in 
which I would not trust the other.” 

“What will you expect me to do there?” Miranda asked 
her, without enthusiasm. 

“There is time for that. I will make my own prepara¬ 
tions. All you have to do is to get ready.” 
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“I am not used to their ways," Miranda objected. 

“You are clever, and you can learn. It is already under¬ 
stood with Michello. He will take you to London, and 
place you where you will learn. He understands the ways 
of the Gorgios, and can take his place among rulers when 
the curse of the Mother of Endor is forgotten. He, my 
son, will then be the ruler of my people.” 

“Michello is strong,” Miranda said. “He has made love 
to me many times.” " _ 

“He will marry you when I permit. .Would you not be 
queen in my place, and learn all the secrets I have . . secrets 
which are revealed by the stars . . secrets of magic?” 

“Yes, yes. But the girl, how shall I take her place?” 

“I have told you I will arrange that. , Go with Michello 
tomorrow.” 

Miranda went with Michello to London, where he 
placed her in a special training school. ' Fully equipped with 
the essentials of the part she was to fill, she was back again 
with Haggerty almost three weeks before that final visit of 
Marie’s. The gypsies being absent from the common land, 
Michello had arranged a lodging for her in Cheshunt, where 
he himself frequently stayed. She was with Haggerty in the 
hovel, however, when Marie, breathless with haste, and 
flushed with excitement, burst in. 

Marie drew* back instantly. “Oh, pardon!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “I not know you were engaged.” 

“Just a moment, dearie,” Haggerty returned smoothly. 
“This lady is almost ready to depart. v 
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“Oh, certainementl I not intrude.” And Marie retired 
hurriedly, closing the door of the hovel behind her. 

“The time has come,” Haggerty said tersely. “Hide in 
the trees until she has gone. Come back then, and I will 
tell you what to do.” 

“She doesn’t look much like dying,” Miranda hazarded, 
suddenly fearful at Haggerty’s eagerness. 

“Leave that to me!” Haggerty told her. 

"But I want to know.” 

Haggerty gazed at her for a moment before she replied. 
Then, instead of giving her the information directly, she 
asked: “Do you want to marry Michello, and be queen?" 

“Oh, yes, yes!" Miranda was eager again. “Kill her if 
you want to. It is nothing to me.” 

“If you don’t obey me always, I will kill you too," 
Haggerty thought to threaten. “Obey me, and you shall 
have my secrets of magic as well.” 

/ When Marie entered, Haggerty tried to pacify her. 
“tou must not be impatient, dearie,” she said soothingly, 
when she had listened to Marie's story. “Sometimes it takes 
a long time for these Gorgios to learn the meaning of love.” 

“I do not think it is ever possible Milor’ Clive love 
^ me enough,” Marie said. “He think I make one terrible 
suggestion. Why should he be shock’ when I sayJ love him 
too much to marry him? Sometimes I think it is not the 
truth you tell me.” 

“Hush, dearie! I have read the stars many times for 
you, and they do not lie. .They tell me your troubles will 
soon be over.” 
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"Yes, but ze Tillinghams soon go 'way, and I get old 
while I wait,” Marie expostulated. “See my lovely black 
‘airs! Some are grey, too. Milor’ Clive he not see them, 
but soon he will.” 

“That can be remedied,” Haggerty told her, “Do you 
not see my hair is black, and I am many times older than 
you.” 

“But your face . . pardon me, it look old.” 

• “It became old before I discovered the wonderful potion 
I have told you about.” 

“But yes,” Marie exclaimed excitedly. “You have pro¬ 
mise me ze Elixir of Youth you tell me about. I do all you 
reques’, and you never give it to me.” 

, “You have never told anyone that you come to see me?” 
Haggerty- questioned. 

“No, no!” Marie said impatiently. “Have I not pro¬ 
mise’ ?” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Yes, yes . . but of course.” 

Haggerty went to a small cupboard and produced a tiny 
-phial filled with a colorless liquid. 

“This is it,” she said, handing the phial to the excited 
girl. “It has taken a long time to prepare it for you, and 
to get the charm ready. I must work the charm when you 
drink it, and I warn you it won’t act if you breathe a word 
to anybody. Besides, I shall know.” 

Marie was almost too agitated to promise, but Haggerty 
was satisfied. This was the wonderful reward that Hag¬ 
gerty had promised her for months past, and at last it was 
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in her hands. She heard Haggerty saying to her: “Drink it 
tonight when you go to bed. At what time will that be?” 

‘‘Almost exac’ ten o’clock.” 

“I also will work the charm then,” Haggerty assured 
her. “Now you had better hurry away. You have been 
here quite a long time, and you may be missed.” 

Marie thanked her again, and left the hovel with a 
buoyant heart, skipping daintily through the shadows of the 
Hickmanworth Copse, and thinking of nothing but her good 
fortune. After all, the Elixir of Youth meant more to her 
than the love of Milor’ Clive. Love her . . bah! He didn’t 
love her enough to take her when she offered herself. With 
perpetual youth she did not need to be afraid. Some other 
rich mil or’ ... 

Suddenly she came face to face with Wilson! 

Jealousy had driven the gardener for days past into 
spying upon Marie’s actions, and watching her interviews 
with the Honourable Clive Fairfax. He knew—or thought— 
that Marie was lost to him, for she attempted no dissimula¬ 
tion when he accused her of flouting him. 

Seeing her crossing the park stealthily, he had followed. 
He had seen her go into Haggerty’s hovel, and had awaited 
her return at some little distance inside the copse. 

Marie stopped abruptly as she saw him blocking her 
path. The next moment she faced him with blazing eyes. 

Espionl she accused him. “You have follow’ me like 
one poodle I” 

have, Wilson admitted. “More than that, I know 
where you have been. You won’t be my lady’s, maid to 
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Mrs. Parkinson long after I have told what I know to the 
Squire”. 

.“Faugh 1” Marie said, flipping her fingers in his face. 
“I hate you!” she added passionately, as it occurred to her 
that Wilson might betray her before Mother Haggerty had 
worked her wonderful charm. think perhaps I love you 
before. Now I detes’ you. Espion!". - 

“You can call me, what you like, but you are going to be 
sorry that you played fast and loose with me,” Wilson re¬ 
turned. “After seeing the way you have thrown yourself 
at Fairfax, I wouldn't marry you if you asked me to. I 
have waited an opportunity to get a hold on you, and now 
I’ve got it. I don’t suppose your wonderful milord would 
marry you in any case, but you are going to swear right now 
to break with him, or I report to the Squire where you 
have been. You know what that means.” / 

Marie recognized that she must do something to save a 
few hours. If she could keep this importunate lover silent 
until the morrow. Nom d’un chienl She h^d called him a 
poodle, but a poodle was too good a dog to associate with 
him. • . / 

“You make me cross just now, and I speak foolish,” her 
tone was conciliatory. "You ver’ foolish boy, just the same. 
You think a girl must not be amuse’. /You think I not 
make a good wife because I play a little with Milor’ Clive. 
What you say if I tell you he ask me to marry Him, and I 
\refuse ?” / 

“ “Is that, the truth?” he asked her. 

\ “But yes. I think to make you^ajittle bit jealous, and 
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you go . . what you say ? . . off ze deep end. Perhaps, if you 
want to kees me ” And she sidled up to him without 
finishing her half query, and pouted lips which looked very 
tempting and delicious. 

Presently Wilson linked,her arm through his, seemingly 
quite happy. He was very much in love with Marie, and 
just now intoxicated with her kisses. Neither of them had 
any idea that the gypsy girl, Miranda, had been near enough 
not only to watch them, but to hear most of their conversa¬ 
tion as well. 

She, Miranda, ran quickly to Haggerty immediately they 
were out of sight, and-related what she had seen and heard. 

“Go and fetch Michello,” Haggerty said. There was 
more emotion in her mind than in her voice. 

As for Marie, her thoughts were in a,peculiar turmoil 
for the remainder of the evening. She wondered most about 
the charm of which Haggerty had spoken, and which she had 
said was necessary for benefit to arise from drinking the 
Elixir of Youth. Haggerty would be very angry if she 
knew that Wilson had followed her, and knew of her visit, 
but Marie could not see how she could be held responsible 
for that. She had not betrayed her friend. 'Finally she 
comforted herself with the thought that Mother Haggerty 
could not possibly know. The charm would have worked 
before knowledge could come to Mother Haggerty’s ears. 

And Wilson . . . ! He should realize what contempt 
she could show when he came to her again with his at¬ 
tentions. He might tell the. Squire, but then .... Bah! 
What did it matter to her afterwards if she lost her position? 
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Other miladies would be glad enough of her services. Per¬ 
haps she might be able to enter the service of a grand lady 
with a younger husband, who would appreciate the privileges 
the Honourable Clive had rejected. Who could tell 1 

She examined the little phial several times, and very 
carefully, before she went to bed, ^holding it up to the 
light, and wondering how such a colourless preparation could 
.hold the essentials of everlasting youth. But Mother Hag¬ 
gerty was clever, yes. She knew many things Marie could - 
not understand. She hoped that she was not clever enough 
to know that she and Wilson had come away from the Hick-, 
manworth Copse together. 

When ready for bed, she sat for some time turning the 
phial over in her hands before attempting to drink the con¬ 
tents. She was not nervous—certainly not; but it seemed 
too wonderful to be true that the much coveted Elixir of 
Youth was in her hands, and she hesitated, trying to anti¬ 
cipate the thrill it would give her . . . that marvelous sen¬ 
sation of rejuvenescence! When she extracted the cork from 
the bottle she smelt at the contents before tasting them, 
her amazement at their potency increasing as she discovered 
that they were odourless as well as colourless . . . tasteless, 
too, as she moistened the tip of her tongue. 

Then she drained the bottle, placing it afterwards on 
her dressing-table. 

She tried to diagnose her sensations, seeking to discern 
if there were any immediate results. She thought. . perhaps 
it was only her imagination . . that she experienced a warm, 
soothing glow, which seemed to pervade her whole being. 
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Beyond the fact that her eyes were sparkling with expect¬ 
ancy, she saw no change in herself as she surveyed her re¬ 
flection in the mirror. It was disappointing too, to dis¬ 
cover that the impression of warmth was rapidly becoming 
less pronounced. She went to sleep hoping that Mother 
Haggerty would not forget to work the charm she had pro¬ 
mised. 

Haggerty.did not forget! 

Back at the hovel off the Enfield-Cheshunt highway, as 
the clock in a distant steeple was striking the hour of mid¬ 
night, she placed some fresh fagots on her fire, and combed 
with her claw-like fingers into the wreaths of green smoke 
that arose from it, muttering some strange incantation in the 
Romany tongue, and turning ever and anon to speak to the 
raven which was perched upon her shoulder, its beady eyes 
following with apparent interest the formation she made 
with the smoke from the fire. 



CHAPTER VIII 


' The Coroner's Quandary 

C*f\/P OATLANDS PARK awoke to the shock of 
y XI Marie’s death. The fact was discovered by one of 
V the other maids, despatched by Mrs. Parkinson to 
Squire would have kept the matter from his wife, for the 
effect might be serious to her in her condition. All he could 
do was to telephone for Dr. Matthew^ who came with all 
the speed to which he could press his hdrse. 

When he arrived he could discover no circumstance which 
might account for her death. There was the small, empty 
phial on the girl’s dressing-table, but there were no phy¬ 
sical evidences to indicate poisoning. That left only, one 
thing to be done, and Parkinson hastened to do it. As 
Chairman of the County Bench of Magistrates he ordered an 
immediate autopsy and inquest, summoning the District 
Coroner, Dr. Baker, from St. Albans. Dr. Matthews stayed 
to assist the coroner. „ 

The postmortem revealed nothing. The organs of 
Marie’s body were perfectly sound. Here was a case, too, 
where a coroner’s customary refuge of syncope could not be 
pronounced. Both the doctors were absolutely mystified as to 
the cause of death. 
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Meanwhile, all customary activities at the Manor had 
been suspended. The guests had descended for breakfast 
concurrently with the arrival of the family physician, and, 
at the Squire’s request, had assembled in the library, where 
they discussed the situation in deep concern. The Honour¬ 
able Clive Fairfax restrained himself with difficulty from 
confessing his relations with the dead maid; but he reasoned 
with himself that no enlightenment of the mystery could 
possibly come of it. Besides, Marie had told him nothing, so 
he kept silence. In the meantime, his restlessness and concern 
were attributed to the shock of such a painful happening. 
He was really not much more perturbed than his companions 
in the library. 

The servants were clustered here and there in groups, 
principally in the kitchen and butler’s pantry. They, too, 
discussed the matter in awed whispers. As lady’s maid to 
the mistress of the establishment, Marie had a position con¬ 
sidered superior to some of them, with the exception perhaps 
of the head servants in the different departments. But, 
while there are always certain petty jealousies surrounding 
any disparity of status in the servants’ hall, Marie had 
been generally well liked for her sunny disposition, even by 
the maids of the establishment. 

It was not until the news filtered through to the gar¬ 
dens that there were any striking developments. Among the 
servants, the presence of the coroner had augmented the 
whispers about foul play, and that was how the intelligence 
first came to Wilson. Even before his brain had cleared 
from the shock, he was ready, if Marie had been murdered, 
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to connect the Honourable Clive Fairfax with the crime. 
Then, as his thoughts became less confused, he remembered 
the incidents of the previous evening . . where he had waited 
for Marie . . where she had been. It was more than likely 
that Haggerty was concerned in Marie’s death. He was 
walking towards the house to make a statement to that 
effect, when he met one of the servants whom the Squire 
had sent to fetch him, as being die one most likely to be in 
a position to give some account of Marie’s movements. 

That idea was conveyed) by the coroner’s first question. 

. ,‘,‘I^understand, Wilson, that you were practically engaged 
' to the dead girl,” he said. “Did you see her alone yester¬ 
day?” 

“I did, sir,” Wilson answered. 

“When was that?” 

“During the evening.” 

“Have you any idea about what time?” 

“Yes, sir. Between seven and nine o’clock.’” 4 

“It was nine o'clock when you left her?” 

“About nine. I couldn’t say exactly. It is usually about 
nine o'clock that she starts to prepare her mistress's room.” 

“You understand, Wilson," Dr, rJBaker continued, “that 
Miss Capote’s death must have been very sudden. There 
may, or may not be, a suggestion of foul play. I want you 
to disclose everything which you think might throw any light 
on the matter.” 

“I was on my way tajhe house to do that, sir, when you 
sent for me,” Wilson replied. , 
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"Then you know something about it?” the coroner 
questioned quickly. 

"I don’t know about that, sir. I only know that I met 
her in the Hickmanworth Copse after she had been to see the 
woman they call Mother Haggerty” ? . 

'‘You know she went to her . . you are certain, I mean?” 

“She admitted it . . or rather, she didn’t deny it when 
I told her where she had been.” 

"Then she did not tell you anything about her con¬ 
versation with Mother Haggerty?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

The coroner picked up the empty phial. “You don’t 
know if she obtained this there, do you?” 

“This is the first time I have seen it, sir.” 

“You didn’t go with her to the Hickmanworth Copse?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But you knew she was going?” 

“Only by the direction, sir. I hadn’t arranged to meet 
her there. As a matter of fact, sir, I followed her.” 

“Rather a peculiar thing to follow the girl you are en¬ 
gaged to without overtaking her, wasn’t it?” 

“I had an idea, sir, that she might be meeting some¬ 
one else.” 

“You expected her to do that?” 

“Yes, sir. She has met him many times lately.” 

“Then you know who he is?” 

“Yes, sir. But". . ” Wilson hesitated to mention the 
name of the Squire’s guest. “ .. I don’t think that can have 
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anything to do with it. She didn’t meet him. She made it 
up with me, sir, though I think perhaps it was only so that 
I wouldn’t say where she had been.” 

“You had quarreled about it?” 

“Yes, sir. Quite frequently of late.” 

“Wilson,” the coroner said/ “this other man may not 
know any more about it than you do, but you will have to 
tell me his name. She may have met him after she left you.” 

"That is quite possible, sir.” 

“You mean, it is someone else connected with the 
Manor,” the Squire interposed. 

“It is the Honourable Clive Fairfax, sir.” 

“The Honourable Clive Fairfax I” The Squire became 
almost apoplectic. “What are you talking about, man?” 

“I didn’t want to introduce his name, but you compelled 
me to, sir,” Wilson answered stolidly. “Marie went so far 
as to tell me that he had asked her to marry him, and that 
she had refused.” 

“Preposterous!” the Squire exploded. The Honourable 
Clive! Impossible!” 

The coroner attempted to come to the rescue. 

“Wilson may have seen the gentleman in question paying 
little attentions to the girl,” he said. “That is more or 
less an honour claimed by every pretty girl, plebeian, or . . ” 

“I am confident that Lord Tillingham’s son would not 
disgrace the Manor while he is here as my guest, even to 
the extent of philandering with a maid,” the Squire found 
his voice. “Wilson’s unwarrantable jealousy has made him 
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imagine things that did not exist. If you have no further 
questions to ask him, Dr. Baker ...” 

“That is all now,” the coroner said to Wilson. “You 
may be required again, so I warn you not to leave the 
' Maqor.” 

,l It is a preposterous suggestion,” Parkinson repeated, 
when the door had closed on Wilson. He would have said 
more, but he remembered suddenly that even preposterous 
things may happen when love is the master. Had not his 
own brother confessed to loving another man’s wife! 

“I don’t for one moment imagine the Honourable Clive, 
Fairfax can be implicated,” Dr. Baker took up the thought. 
“At the same time, I don’t think that Wilson, if he values 
his position here at all, would make such statements unless 
he at least thought he had some ground for them. If you 
are willing, sir, to question the gentleman yourself, I am 
content to leave the matter with you.” 

“I will do that, certainly, however distasteful it may 
be,” the Squire replied. “At the same time, I think we are 
getting off the -right track. This phial, and Wilson's other 
evidence, are clearly links in the chain pointing to Hag¬ 
gerty.” 

"So’ far, we have found nothing to justify a verdict of 
foul play," the coroner reminded him. 

“Norto justify,a straight verdict of death from natural 
causes,” Parkinson said, with renewed vigor. “I must ask 
you to defer your verdict pending further investigations.” 

“That was in my own mind,” Dr. Baker replied. “Until 
the contents .of the stomach are analysed for traces of some 
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obscure poison, I am not in a position'to'give a verdict at 
all.” ’T 

"There was a phial like this connected with Haggerty’s 
love philter case six years ago,” Parkinson continued. 

“The suggestions of witchcraft in that case were ridi¬ 
culed,” the coroner reminded him. “If that is what you 
mean, there is nothing more tangible here. At the same 
time, I will admit that the services of an expert in psychic 
research might be valuable.” 

“Who could you suggest?” Parkinson asked him. 

“I was thinking of Dr. Allan Crawford, the mental spec¬ 
ialist of Harley Street. He is an active member of the 
Psychic Research Club in Piccadily,” Dr.' Baker answered. 
“If you like, I’ll try to get him on the telephone.” 

“Do,” Parkinson said. Dr. Baker turned from the 
telephone to say that Dr. Crawford was starting for Moat- 
lands Park immediately. 

“I’ll go and talk to Clive while we’re waiting,” the 
Squire added. 

When he came back from his interview with Clive, he 
felt that the prestige of Moatlands Park had suffered re¬ 
newed disgrace . . his own dignity humiliated. For Clive 
not only admitted that what Wilson had said about his 
entanglement with Marie was correct, but had added sen¬ 
timents of his own which had filled his host with disgust. 



CHAPTER IX 

Haggerty Defies Richard Parkinson - 

CK/f OATLANDS PARK is some thirty miles from 
J X I Harley Street; nevertheless, Dr. Crawford arrived 
in less than two hours. Dr. Baker had given more 
details of his work in the interval. Not only was Dr. Craw¬ 
ford probably the most celebrated mental specialist in Harley 
Street, but he was also chief consulting alienist at tvyo of 
London’s mental hospitals. Beyond that, his activities in 
connection with- the Psychic Research Club made him a much 
discussed authority on occult matters. Listening to these de¬ 
tails, Parkinson was impatient for Dr. Crawford’s arrival, 
and was surprised at the evident yputh of so prominent a 
man. He welcomed him cordially. 

“It was very good of you to come,” he said. 

“On the contrary, I am indebted to you for sending for 
me,” Dr. Crawford replied. “My partner, Dr. Vyvyan, can 
easily attend to our more urgent calls for the day. What 
are the facts of the case, beyond what Dr. Baker was able 
to tell me?” 

"You believe in witchcraft?” Parkinson asked him. 

“To the extent that I know crime can be committed with 
the aid of psycho-natural means,” Crawford said. “To tell 
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you the truth, Mr. Parkinson, sordid as it may seem, I am 
living for the day when' I can discover a crime that has been 
perpetrated by witchcraft alone, as I believe it can be, though 
I have never hit upon an occasion. I take it that you have in 
mind a person named Haggerty, so-called witch queen' of 
.Hertford.” 

‘‘Then you know her?” 

“Not personally. She has been discussed quite a few 
times at the Psychic Research Club. Some of the mem¬ 
bers were detailed to make private investigation after that 
love philter case in which I believe, Mr. Parkinson, you 
were interested.” . ' 

“I was not aware of their efforts,” the Squire said, 
with quickened interest. 

“They accomplished nothing; that’s the reason,” Craw¬ 
ford said. “What have you here that appears to indicate 
Haggerty?” 

“Nothing more than an empty phial such as contained the 
draught in the other case, and the fact that we have evidence 
to prove that Marie . . that’s the girl’s name . . actually 
visited Haggerty on the day of her death. She admitted sup¬ 
plying the other, if you remember.” 

“Yes, I remember that; also the absolute lack of apparent 
motive. Is there any motive in this case?” 

“So far as I know, nothing beyond her enmity towards 
me,” Parkinson answered. 

“She would hardly manifest her enmity in the destruct¬ 
ion of a servant,” Crawford observed. “I would like to see 
the body, if I may.” 
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“I am sending the stomach and other organs to Scotland 
Yard for analysis," Dr. Baker remarked, after Crawford had 
examined the body with nQ, further discovery. 

“I don’t think there is much to be gained by such a 
course,” Crawford commented, “but it is about the only 
thing left open for you to do." 

“What is there to prevent me from having Haggerty 
arrested in the meantime ?” Parkinson demanded of them all, 
though his question was directed more particularly to Craw¬ 
ford. 

“I have advised waiting until Mr. Parkinson hears the 
result of the official examination,” Dr. Baker remarked, ir¬ 
ritated at the Squire’s repetition of what seemed to him an 
unwarranted procedure. 

“And give her an opportunity to escape,” Parkinson 
grumbled. 

• “I don’t think she would take advantage of it,” Craw¬ 
ford returned. “If she has had anything to do with it, her 
greatest security lies in sitting tight, in apparent indifference. 
If I remember rightly, that was the course she adopted in 
that other case.” 

“Old and decrepit as she is, she would not get very far 
if she did run,” Dr. Baker added to this. “In a day every 
band of roving gypsies in the country could be checked up.” 

“For that reason I think it would be safe for me to see 
her before Scotland Yard meddles with the affair,” Craw¬ 
ford went on. “I have never paid her a visit, and might 
learn much from a casual inspection of her haunts.” 
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“I’H'come with you,” Parkinson said with alacrity. And 
Crawford agreed, though he would have preferred to go 
alone. 

Parkinson immediately ordered the horses, and they rode 
quickly across the park to the northern extremity, taking the 
same route as that which had been followed by Mildred and 
Sir Philip. They found Haggerty engaged in her customary 
occupation of distilling herbs. A pot hung suspended over 
her fire of glowing fagots. On the rough table of her cabin 
was a small, crude retort, and a condenser, under the former 
•of which a spirit lamp was burning. The door of the hovel 
was open, so that they could see all this before they entered. 
The tract of common land was entirely deserted. 

Looking up to see what had cast a shadow across her 
threshold, she treated both her visitors to a disdainful 
scrutiny for a moment or two. Then she made way for 
them to enter, hobbling to the table with the aid of her 
crutch,\and extinguishing the spirit lamp with an impatient 
gesture. It was plain she did not appreciate being disturbed. 

That accomplished, she turned and made a mock obeis¬ 
ance before Parkinson, saying contemptuously: “So the Lord 
of the Manor condescends to visit the humble distiller of 
herbs!” 

“Evidently, as we are here,” Parkinson replied curtly. 

“You interrupt my making of essences,”. Haggerty went 
on with equal curtness. “All my work must be done over 
again, but my door must be open to anyone, rich or poor, 
who cares to hear the divinations of the stars.” 
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Haggerty had turned her face away while she was speak¬ 
ing, and Parkinson intercepted a glance from Crawford.- It 
stopped him from making a caustic remark when it was on 
the point of his tongue. During their ride across the park 
Crawford had explained to him what he wished him to do 
in order to aid the investigation. Principally, if possible, 
her suspicions must not be aroused concerning the real 
reason of their visit. Parkinson had become firmly convinced 
by this time that Haggerty was responsible 'for Marie’s 
death. Haggerty, then, would know that Marie was de£d, 
and, knowing that, it surprised him that she could speak so 
indifferently, prophesying evil against himself, for that is 
what she did immediately afterwards, turning to him again 
before he had thought of anything different to say. 

“You are not a welcome visitor, Richard Parkinson,” she 
said. “You would do well to leave before I tell you the evil 
that is coming to you.” 

“Evil or good, I have come for the purpose of having you 
tell it to me,” he forced himself to say in reply. 

“You have come too late for the evil to be averted,” 
Haggerty returned crisply,- and added, with ill-concealed 
venom: “Even now, if I could with truth prophesy good for 
you or your accursed house, piy lips wotthd be sealed. I am 
but the handmaiden of Fate, and must speak the truth; but 
I am dad ... my hatred of you is strong enough ... to 
make me glad that I shall hurt you.” 

Crawford, too, then began to wonder. Steeped as his 
mind was in the possible malignant influences of the occult 
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as wielded by such a creature as she r he had been prepared 
to find evidences of her guilt. There was nothing in her 
attitude to foster such a supposition; either that, or she was 
capable of. a callousness towards her crimes which was more 
than super-human. To say the least of it, if she were aware 
of Marie’s death—if she alone was responsible—it was start¬ 
ling to hear her raving against the man who she could only 
conclude had come to accuse her of instrumentality, and that 
on another matter which had no connection whatsoever with 
the crime . . . seeking afresh to arouse his enmity, and care¬ 
less of the fact that her hatred of him was voiced in the pre¬ 
sence of a third person. i 

And Parkinson was beginning to quake with a strange 
fear, though but a few-hours ago he would have scorned the 
suggestion that he could be impressed by anything male¬ 
volent she could say. Perhaps it was because of the dast¬ 
ardly crime he believed she had committed, and which she 
ignored while she breathed her malice against himself, stop¬ 
ping only once in her utterance to rebuke the raven in the 
Romany tongue, for the bird had commenced to accompany 
her words with raucous croakings of its own. Perhaps it 
was because he was conscious of some hypnotizing force! em¬ 
anating from her beady eyes as she looked scornfully at him' 
. . . and people said she possessed the evil eye I He was nau- 
seatingly conscious that she had set about compelling him to 
believe what she would say. He tried to subdue the fear 
within him that had grown so perceptible in, as it were, a 
moment’s space, as he said: “Whatever your prophecy, 
woman, I hardly expected consideration at your hands.” 
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Haggerty laughed harshl y at th at, and checked herself 
_to_again-rebuke _ the raven into silence. ' a 

“Haven’t I good cause to hate you, Richard Parkinson?” 
she demanded. “I am an old woman . . . old and defence¬ 
less. You tried to bring me before your courts of law with¬ 
out any just cause . . . because of an accident when I tried 
to give a service. You would have had me turned from my 
dwelling, but could not because my home is on land which 
cannot be touched. You would have had me branded as a 
witch because I understand a few properties of herbs, and. 
can read the stars. I tell you,” she cqntinued vindictively, 
“that the fires of hatred in my heart have never smouldered. 
I am old, and I might forget, so I keep them kindled with 
fresh fagots as I do my fire.” 

r Parkinson writhed against the nauseating sensation com¬ 
pelled by her virulent gaze, but found himself impotent to 
cast off the spell she seemed intent .upon fixing upon him. 
Words came to his tongue, but “were replaced by the quest¬ 
ion: “What is this evil you would croak about?” 

“I take my time,” Haggerty answered carelessly. “I 
have waited years to tell you what the stars have told to me, 
and I shall make but a small demand upon your patience. 
Besides, my lamp is out, and my essences are spoiled.” 

“A plague-on your essences,” Parkinson muttered. 

“Curse me rather than curse^them,” Haggerty returned 
quickly, and in evident anger. "The herbs are gifts to those 
who know how to use them. They grow in abundance here 
in these woods, but it requires wisdom to choose between the 
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.good and the bad. Some of them I use to purify my vision, 
so that the horoscopes I trace in the stars will not lie.’*._ 

“Or pollute itsa-that you may see the evil your wicked 
heart dictates I” Tarkinson forced himself to utter. 

Accusation of wickedness appeared to amuse rather than 
anger her, but she maintained her harsh tdnes as she said: 
“No need for pollution when I read your destiny, Richard 
Parkinson. Many, many times have I traced your horoscope 
in the planets, and verified the finding with sands and crystal. 
Every time I have seen nothing but death and disaster, in¬ 
sanity and corruption, falling upon your house . . . your 
proud head leveled to the.dust!” 

“You whining hag . . . you lie!” Parkinson exclaimed 
against that strange conviction which was settling so firmly 
upon him. Turning to Crawford, he demanded .fiercely: 
“Are you satisfied now that she has given you the evidence 
you want? This chemical apparatus . . . this distilling of 
herbs! Are they not sufficient evidence that she is manu¬ 
facturing some form of subtle poison, known only to her 
infernal wickedness?” 

Haggerty looked at him while he was speaking, but her 
wrinkled face lost none of its composure, nor did she cease 
her hideous, cackling laughter. 

Crawford saw that it was time he cam.e toJParkipson’s 
assistance. He had lost nothing of Haggerty’s efforts at 
making the Squire susceptible to her magnetic influence, and 
did not blame him for charging her so abruptly with ne¬ 
farious designs. He had remained an inconspicuous observer, 
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content that Haggerty ignored his presence. Now he stepped 
forward. 

“You speak of separating noxious herbs from those that 
are beneficial to humanity,” fie said. “It would be a terrible 
thing if you made a mistake”’- 

Haggerty showed her consciousness of him then for the 
first'time. She subjected him to, a searching scrutiny as 
she replied. “I am old,” she said then, “but it is only my 
body that is infirm. My eyes are keen, and I am not likely 
to forget the wisdom I have learnt during more years than I 
can count. The “herbs I use are harmless elements, though I 
have knowledge to employ them in filters and elixirs. By 
means of them love can be encouraged through sparkling 
eyes; youth can be made perpetual by .... ” 

She ceased speaking suddenly, bending upon Crawford a 
more “searching scrutiny than before. As it were for the 
first time, she realized that she was face to face with a 
man possessing as dynamic a will power as her' own; for 
Crawford met her gaze unflinchingly, which was what few 
people could do. -Her beady eyes became contracted almost 
to pin points as she struggled to remain mistress of the 
situation. “What do you mean by a mistake?” she de¬ 
manded, with a further assumption of ignorance of the 
reason of their visit which was amazing. 

“Can you recall no mistakes which have justified Mr. 
Parkinson in his attitude towards you?” Crawford asked 
quietly in turn. Then, as she did not answer immediately, 
he added: “Are you sure there was nothing harmful in the 
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concoction you gave yesterday to one of the maids at the 
Manor?” 

. ‘-‘One of them came to me, and I gave her the ‘Elixir of 
'Youth' ”, Haggerty answered, with well-assumed astonish¬ 
ment at the question. 

“In this bottle?” Crawford continued, showing her the 
bottle which he had taken from Marie’s dressing-table. 

“It is one of my bottles,” she said, without any attempt 
'at dissimulation. Knowing that Wilson had met Marie, it 
was. useless to deny it. In spite of her promises, there was 
every possibility that Marie had shown it to the gardener. 
She added: “But why . . . why do you ask me such a thing ? 
There was nothing in it but such as I am brewing now in my 
pot . . . harmless elements.” ‘ 

“The girl is. dead,” Crawford said briefly. 

“What do you mean?" Haggerty blustered. 

“Exactly what I say," Crawford answered. "Would 
you have us believe I am telling you something you did not 
know?” 

“How should I know?" Haggerty asked again. "My 
herbs are harmless . . . . ” 

“It may rest with you to prove they are harmless, and 
perhaps with less success this time,” Parkinson interrupted; 
her impatiently. “It -is known that she came to you. You 
admit that this bottle contained a potion you gave her to 
drink. Analysis will prove whether that potion contained a 
harmful clement or not . . . whether your concoctions are 
as harmless as you say. Perhaps then you will turn to the 
excuse my friend here offered you . . . turn to your age as 
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an alibi, and claim that you made anr^rror in your prescrip¬ 
tion . . . that. . . . ” 

Haggerty laughed scornfully, derisively. Then she 
checked herself, as if struck by a sudden thought. 

“Perhaps you may find poison,” she said. “There was 
no other reason why she should have died. She was well 
enough when she came here. But you will not find that 
poison in my liquors. Take what you will fittd-.qf them to try. 
The prescription is the same. The girl who is''dead never 
did me any haem, so why should I hurt her? If I wanted 
to strikeabfelw at you, Richard Parkinson—and I could do 
sojfiMmnild strike at someone of your blood. I have had 
•'^Opportunity to do that-, and have not.” 

W “What do you mean?” the Squire demanded. 

"Presently, I will tell you,” she answered. “There are 
pother things which come first. If you want to find someone 
V -who might wish to commit such a crime as you would accuse 
4? ipe of, look to someone who might have a spite against her. 
Look to her noble lover, who may have tired of his pleasure 
with her, and found her in the way 1 Or the gardener who > 
was insane with jealousy because of her noble lover’s at¬ 
tentions 1 There perhaps you will find cause for murder, but 
not here in my humble dwelling; though you may search it 
if y&lByish. If you take possession of all that you may find 
here, it will only add to the hatred which I have told your 
courts of law, and would tell them again, is in my heart for 
you I” 

For a moment Parkinson did not know what to say to 
this.- There was so much of truth in what she so strangely 
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knew. Of that he did not stop to think. Her%ords re¬ 
called with startling vividness the painful interview he had 
so recently had with his guest. The fact that Clive had ad¬ 
mitted his infatuation for the dead servant made any 
termination to Wilson’s jealousy possible. 

Meanwhile, Crawford also remaining silent, Haggerty 
added: “You may gain power over me by your lying accu¬ 
sations, Richard Parkinson. You may even persuade your 
courts of law that I am guilty. But think not then to 
escape from my vengeance. The secrets of life and death 
are revealed to me by the stars. Soon, whether through 
you or not, I shall pass beyond this cycle of years, yet I shall 
live again to curse you. I shall see the time come when you 
will go down to the grave an imbecile because of your fear 
of me. When your daughter is born ...” 

“You lie, you hag! You lie!” he said vehemently. 

Haggerty never lost her wicked composure before his 
threatening gesture. She had yet to deliver a blow which, 
leveled against his pride in his untarnished lienage, was 
even more terrible than the other. 

“Ask your wife if what I say is not true,” she said. 
“She knows. Ask her lover! They/came to me^togetherl” 

Stumbling like a man who has been stunned, Parkinson 
made a movement towards her wjtn his riding crop raised. 
But HaggertyTH3~~nqt ■ yie l d - h er ground, and his arm re¬ 
mained motionless under the spell she cast upon him with 
her unrelenting eyes. All he could do was to stammer, just 
as Sir Philip had stammered when she had held him by the 
same impervious force, incoherently . . with voice lacking 
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vitality: “Cease your damnable lies . . your infernal croak- 
ingl” K 

"Ask her lover .your brother . . Sir Philip Parkin¬ 
son 1” Haggerty threw at him with withering scorn. 

If he had been stunned before, he was irrevocably crush¬ 
ed n<jvv. Into his mind came the remembrance of the eve¬ 
ning of Sir Philip's last visit to the Manor . . his pleading 
for Mildred's rights to conjugal reciprocity! He remem¬ 
bered his brother’s admission that the woman he loved . . 
who stood in the way of his ever marrying . . was the wife 
of another man. Fool that he had been not to see the 
connection between Sir Philip’s concern and his infatuation 
for Mildred. Many things came to his dazed mind, fraught 
with staggering possibilities. Sir Philip had arrived as he 
was leaving—perhaps a few minutes too soon. There were 
other times when he had been absent for whole days, while 
his attitude did not encourage confidences on the part of 
his servants. 

And this creature, into whose hands he had been sold by 
every member of his family! What could he do further 
against her while she could, with the faintest whisper of the 
things she had revealed to him, and which in spite of himself 
he could not but believe, dash the prestige and honour of the 
House of Parkinson in the mire? 

He was hardly conscious of Crawford’s touch on his arm 
as he was led outside the filthy hovel, reeling like a drunken 
man. 

They had barely departed when Michcllb cautiously ap¬ 
proached the hovel from the shelter of the timber, and en- 
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tered. Haggerty expected him, but she was calm. That 
calmness reassured him somewhat, yet he asked breathlessly: 
“They found nothing?” - ‘ 

“No, but they will,” his mother answered. 

“Will? . . . How?" he demanded. 

“I wanted to make doubly sure,” she said, without falter¬ 
ing. ■ “I didn’t expect the girl’s visit would be known. I 
added . . . ” . 

“Not poison ?” Michello was staggered. 

“Yes . . poison,” she said. 

“You infernal fool I” he reviled her. Then, softening, 
he went on: “There is time to escape. Come!" 

She resisted his compelling hand. “It is you who are the 
fool, Michello,” she said. “I have read the stars, and know 
that I shall live to see the end of the accursed Parkinsons. 
If they fail me, I shall go into the grave, but not by way 
of the gallows. The secret I have explained to you ..." 

Michello shuddered as he asked her: “You are not afraid 
of failure?” 

“I have read the stars, and they do not lie,” was all 
she would vouchsafe in way of answer. 



CHAPTER X 

Parkinson Accuses His Wifb of Infidelity 


HERE was very little said between Parkinson and 
l H Crawford during their return ride across the park. 

Parkinson rode in front as if to avoid conversation, 
and Crawford followed well content with silence. Hag¬ 
gerty’s revelation concerning the domestic relations‘at Moat- 
lands Park were a turn of„ events he had in no wise anticip¬ 
ated. He almost wished there would be no need to continue 
investigations, not that he expected to discover very much in 
any case. The chances of proving anything against Haggerty 
were very small indeed. Inhere was no doubt in his mind that 
she was an exponent of some form of witchcraft—some occult 
influence. He believed it was an art still practised, though 
from previous investigations he knew it was something very 
difficult to establish. In his opinion, Parkinson would be 
wise to let the matter drop—to give the coroner a free hand 
to return an open verdict of death from natural causes. He 
suggested it tentatively as they neared the Manor, but Par¬ 
kinson turned the suggestion down with scorn. 

"There is at least one Parkinson who has some honour 
left,” he said. “I am convinced that that creature was re¬ 
sponsible for Marie’s death, and I would not allow her to 
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go unpunished even shoyld it mean the shattering of every 
vestige of my pride. You have heard the accusations she 
made against my wife . . my brother . . and . ... " 

“I hope I need not assure you that I was an unwilling 
auditor,” Crawford interrupted him. “I shall .treat the mat¬ 
ter as if the confidence were your own.” 

“Thank you,” Parkinson replied, adding: “Silence on 
your part, however, won’t close Haggerty’s mouth. You 
will please me best if you continue your investigations with¬ 
out considering my prestige at all.” 

“It would be better to keep Scotland Yard out of the af¬ 
fair at present,” Crawford went on. “I will take a swab of 
the«,girl’s stomach and intestines to Sir Victor Norton., If 
her death was due to the introduction of anything malignant, 
no matter how obscure it is, I know of no one more com¬ 
petent than he to-discover it.” 

Meanwhile, the period of her husband's absence had, 
been well-nigh intolerable to Mildred. Knowing where he 
had gone, it required no small effort to brace herself to con¬ 
tinue the functions of hostess to her guests. In obedience 
to her commands, the frightened domestics prepared a be¬ 
lated breakfast, at which she presided with magnificent forti¬ 
tude. It was, at the best, a caricature of a meal. Clive, 
with a lack of appetite which is not surprising, had preferred 
to remain in the library. 

Squire Barfleet was deeply moved by the suggestions of 
witchcraft which had filtered through. There were in¬ 
cidents in his own family legends connected with the black 
arts. Remotely of Scottish descent, he claimed relationship 
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with past generations of ruling Douglases, and, as everyone 
who reads history knows, workers of = magic played an im¬ 
portant part in their uprising and their downfall. He - 
jumped readily to the conclusion that Moatlands Park had 
developed into an unhealthy locality, and was anxious to 
speed his departure. Lord Tillingham heartily agreed with 
him. They broached the subject to Parkinson on his re¬ 
turn, and he made no effort to gainsay them. 

Parkinson avoided any tete-a-tete conversation with his 
wife. Etiquette demanded the avoidance of any emotional 
scene while his guests were still_undeL_his_roof.—But— 
"Mildred^. sensed Richard's frigid attitude towards herself, 
and she could easily surmise what Haggerty had told her 
husband. In her anger at Richard’s enquiries, the hag would 
say detestable things to him . . would tell of her visit, linking 
her name with that of Sir Philip as lovers... taunting" 
Richard with the approaching birth of a daughter 1 

She wished Moira would leave Ter, so that she could 
fling herself down ^somewhere and cry until she was too 
exhausted to'think. She could not have told afterwards how 
she kept up . . through the farce of sitting at luncheon; 
through an afternoon of compulsory propinquity with her 
husband's guests; then dinner, with an interminable evening 
ahead. When she was able to retire, she was too exhausted 
even to cry. Richard did not go near her that night. In 
the morning he accompanied his guests to St. Albans,, where 
they were to take their trains. , f 

Left to herself, Mildred wanted to get out of sight of 
the house. She could not even face the rose gardens, with 
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their memories of Sir Philip’s ardor. So she walked north¬ 
wards through the park, to a knoll covered with beech trees, 
and sat on the mossy grass on the far side of it. For a time 
she sobbed there, with her face buried in her hands, thinking, 
among other things, of that small life within herself which, 
if Haggerty’s predictions came true, would be her final 
catastrophe. When she looked up again she was not alone. 

Before her stood the gypsy girl Miranda. A different 
Miranda, not at first recognized, because she was habited in 
something quite different to the bedraggled garments in 

-which she-had -seerrherAefore; Indeed,At was not unti 

Miranda spoke that'Mrs. Parkinson was sure. 

“I am -very sad, too, fair lady, but it hurts me to see 
^^you'weep,” Miranda said. 

The Mistress of Moatlands Park was too astonished at 
the girl’s audacity to speak; and before she could summon 
her voice, Miranda had thrown herself on her knees before 
her. 


“I have come to you because I am in great trouble, fair 
lady,” she pleaded. “You make me a promise . . ” 

Mildred interrupted her impatiently. “I am in too great 
trouble myself to discuss that now.” 

“You must discuss it,” Miranda insisted. “It is because 
your maid is dead that Mother Haggerty will kill me.” 
“What have you to do with that?” Mildred questioned. 
“The gentleman . . your husband . . yesterday accuse 
Mother Haggerty of killing her. She thinks I told about 
the little bottle.” 
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Mildred stared at her. She faltered the question: “You 
think Mother Haggerty killed her . . Marie?” 

Miranda answered tearfully: “I don’t know. She tell 
me she give her the Elixir of Youth, and I am afraid of her 
elixirs. She has beat jne already. I come to you because I 
am frightened she kill me. I have bruises to show . . like 
these.” And, after glancing around, Miranda lifted her 
skirts, and Mildred saw, to her undisguised dismay, a mass 
of disfiguring, multi-coloured bruises on her bare thighs and 
hips. 

_HBuLyour-parents-v—l^-MildredbeganT " 

“I have no parents, fair lady. The gypsies took me when 
I was little, and J do not know my real name. I am not a 
gypsy. Miranda is only what they call me. Mother Hag¬ 
gerty keep me because she think she can teach me to have 
second sight.” 

“Second sight?” Mildred queried. 

“So she calls it, noble lady. She look at me for one 
minute with her black eyes, and I fall into a trance. Then I 
see lots of things, in the present, past and future . . what 
she command me to see. She tell you she read the stars. 
Sometimes she does, but not always. It was I saw that you 
would have a baby girl, but it wasn’t my fault. Sometimes 
I remember the things I tell her. That was why I thought 
the gallant gentleman who came with you was your cavalier, 
until I read your palm. I remembered seeing him with 
you . . in a garden of roses. He was kneeling beside you, 
kissing your hand. He tell you .. ” 
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“Stop I” Mildred commanded, aghast at this source of 
Haggerty’s information, and thinking anew of what Hag¬ 
gerty could have told Richard. 

“You will keep your promise, fair lady,” Miranda 
pleaded. She had started to cry again, and Mildred saw no 
duplicity in her agonized tears. “I will be safe if you keep 
me here, where she cannot see me.” 

“Keep you here? Girl, that is impossible! I am in 
trouble enough now, without having it said that I am hiding 
one of that woman’s ...” 

-—Thereare-manythingsT"can-do,”-Mfranda~persisted. 

“Would you not let me wait on you .. do the things that.. ” 

Mrs. Parkinson gazed at her incredulously, but it was 
evident Miranda was serious. 

“Listen, noble lady,” she went on. “There are many 
things I can do. I am clever with my fingers, and you could 
teach me what I do not know. In London, in Tottenham 
Court Roard, I used to tell fortunes. Not as Miranda the 
gypsy, but as Madame Lois Delarge. Sometimes the great 
ladies have come to me to arrange their hair, for I do it so 
beautifully. Sometimes I have stayed with them for several 
days, when they wanted me to tell the fortunes of their 
friends. The gypsies had taught me to do it, because it 
brought in much money. And Mother Haggerty has taught 
me secrets which make a fair lady keep young, so that her 
husband will worship her. If he does not, I can make him,” / 
she finished vehemently. 

That was the strongest argument she had yet produced 
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for Mildred. She began to waver. “You might pass for 
French,” she mused. 

“But I was born in France, gracious lady,” Miranda as¬ 
sured her. 

“You will have to cease calling me ‘gracious lady’. And 
your clothes! You will have to wear some decent under¬ 
garments, and your dresses will have to be black.” 

“Mats out, Madame,” Miranda replied, with an accent 
that might have passed for Marie’s own. "I have money to 
buy all I need.” > 

-“Ihen-come'to-me-tomorrow~at^he~Manor7’Mildred 

said. “I will make it known that I am expecting you. Try 
to avoid being- seen as you leave the park. It must be un¬ 
derstood that you have finished with the gypsies entirely,” she 
continued. “If you make any attempt to go near them, 
it-will mean instant dismissal-from my service.” 

“Madame need not be afraid,” Miranda said, with a 
shudder. "I- hate them 1 I have no gypsy blood in me, as 
I tell Madame. The color of my skin was through stain. 
Madame will see that it is already wearing off.” 

Looking closely at her, Mildred observed that her skin 
was indeed fairer. It did not occur to her that the change 
might have been effected by another of Haggerty’s prepar¬ 
ations. 

Richard returned from St. Albans soon after Mildred 
reached the house. She was waiting for him in the library, 
to which room he was practically certain to first turn his 
steps. He hesitated when he saw her sitting there, but she 
motioned to him to enter. 
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"I waited here for you, Richard,” she said simply. 

“You were expecting I should have something to say?” 
he asked curtly. ' 

“Quite naturally, I imagine,” she replied. “Since yes¬ 
terday I have had to be content with the filtered scraps of 
information which reached me through Lady Tillingham or 
Moira. You have not told me if you discovered any real 
cause for poor Marie’s death.” 

“There is very little I can tell you . . about Marie,” he 

returned._“Probably the filteredscraps _ oLinfdfmationyou 

have heard embrace the whole subject matter.” 

“You forget, Richard, that it is not wise that I ... be 
kept in a state of suspense which is unendurable!” 4 

Richard laughed . . contemptuously, she thought. And 
his words added scorn that lashed her like a whip. 

“Contrary to what historians would have us believe, Mil¬ 
dred, suspense never kills. Sometimes, I might add, un¬ 
fortunately.” 

“Richard! What do you mean?” 

He started to laugh again, but was checked by the look 
of agonizing appeal that crossed her features. In spite of 
himself, the thought occurred to him suddenly that Hag¬ 
gerty might be wrong, or might be deliberately lying. His 
attitude was one he should not have adopted until he had 
taken other measures to ascertain the truth, although Mil¬ 
dred’s anxiety appeared to point to her guilt. His manner 
remained rigid, however, as he answered: “I mean that 
people in our position do not allow any emotion to over¬ 
ride their reasoning faculties.” 
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“Oh, yes,” she replied bitterly. “You would remind me 
again that by marriage I am a Parkinson I But I haven’t 
your indifferent fortitude. I am a woman, and . . expect to 
become a mother . . I . . and you .' . have our child to con¬ 
sider.” 

“Our child?” he queried, stipening more. 

“Richard!” 

“I am fully aware of the cause for the suspense of which 
you spoke. You knew where I went yesterday with Dr. 
Crawford. You would hardlV-expect-reticence fromyour 
charming gypsy acquaintance, would you? Unfortunately, 
Dr. Crawford was an auditor of her startling announce¬ 
ments.” 

Mildred said nothing,... could say nothing. With 
throbbing heart she waited for him to continue. 

“You have forced this interview, and we will get through 
it as quickly as possible,” he went on. “It will be painful 
for both of us, but you are cognizant of the fact that there 
are a few matters which need to be straightened out.” 

“The interview may be shortened if you will come to the 
point, and say what justification you have for your present 
attitude,” she faltered. 

“Pretence of ignorance was hardly a trait I expected in 
you,” he sneered. “Need I say that prevarication does not 
become you, Mildred?” 

“Richard! You are unjust to accuse me of such a 
thing!” she exclaimed. 

“Your sense of injustice is rather distorted," he re- 
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turned mercilessly. “After all, prevarication with the lips 
would not be more undignified than living a lie.” 

“Richard! How dare you? If you want an explanation 
of my visit to Haggerty^I can give it.” 

“That is one point at which we need to arrive,” he said. 

“Then remember,” she replied, “you are not badgering 
information from some unfortunate prisoner in the dock. I 
am your wife, and am entitle<Uto a Jair,_ unbiased hearing . 
'to'more consideration than you have ever shown me, except 
during the past few months, when the presence of guests 
in the house has made that imperative for the preservation of 
your own dignity.” 

“Your explanation, please,” he said tersely. “I am ac¬ 
customed to receiving testimony on its own merits, without 
being prejudiced from having heard it first from another 
source.” 

“Not knowing exactly what you have heard, I . . . ” 

“Suppose you start with your visit to Haggerty, in direct 
refutation of my authority as your husband.” 

“I went to fief because . . it is said that she can fore¬ 
tell coming happenings. She had/already told you that you 
would never have a son. I had discovered that I might be 
with child, and I wished to ascertain, if I could, by showing 
her kindness, if what she had said had been merely the out¬ 
come of your attitude towards her. I did not ask her to ob¬ 
serve secrecy, as your words just now implied. She rejected 
my advances with contempt, because of you. But even that 
was better than living all the intervening months in agonizing 
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suspense, not knowing what was to be my fate. It was even 
worth risking your anger for that.” 

“The satisfaction you would get from her would hardly 
be commensurate with your expectations,” Richard com¬ 
mented drily. 

“At least . . I knew,” Mildred replied. 

“You knew nothing,” her husband retorted. “There, the 
wretched woman was lying. The Parkinson firstborn has 
always been a son. I have never d emanded anything b ut _a_ 
son.”' — “ 

“I have never had any opportunity to forget that, Rich¬ 
ard. Have I not all through these years been harassed by 
your reiterated demand for a son? Has it not been con¬ 
stantly dinned into my ears that the supreme duty of a 
Parkinson wife was to repeat the family history by giving 
birth first to a male child ? I knew then . . I still know . . 
how you would despise me if I gave birth to a daughter as 
Haggerty had prophesied, and—in those few days before 
my hopes became a certainty—I had learned that to a mother 
her child comes first, before her husband.” 

“Especially if there are doubts as to whether the child 
belongs to her husband!” he flung at her. 

“Richard!” she gasped. “You dare to say . . . ?” 

“Perhaps you have an equally good explanation for 
'’Philip’s interest in the matter?” Richard’s tone was cutting. 

“He was interested only so far as my condition affected 
his own right of succession to the estate,” Mildred answered. 

“I suppose you will tell me next that you were worrying 
about his right of succession, giving that as your reason for 
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disclosing your condition to him even before you made me ac¬ 
quainted with it,” Richard said bitterly. 

“Philip was here, and I cajoled him into giving me his 
escort. I couldn’t go alone. Also, as I could not interview 
Mother Haggerty alone, I had to take him into my con¬ 
fidence.” 

“You expect me to believe that he had to be told?” Rich- 
ard storm ed.^ J'Well, -listen- to-the facts ~as~I have - fKemT 
You receive Philip here as your lover during my absence. 
Unknown to me he may have come, not once, but many 
times." 

Her agonized: “Richard! Stop!” was unheeded by him. 
He continued relentlessly: “He is going away, and you and 
he both wish to know if your amours will fructify, so you 
take the most undignified step of all . . you go to consult 
that infernal witch, and leave her to . . not only conclude .. 
but broadcast that Philip is your lover. 

“Before he left here to accept that position in the 
Balkans, he confessed to me that he was in love with another 
man’s wife. God! It was natural he shouldn’t say whose 
wife! It was some days after his departure, when your 
expectations became a certainty, that you admitted your 
condition to me . . when you could no longer avoid doing 
so. Following the revelations of that loathsome hag, would 
you expect me to place any other construction upon such a 
train of circumstances? Shall I tell you a toast he drank 
before he left? Mocking me, he drank it . . for it was I 
who suggested it, hoping to induce him to marry, and pro- 
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vide an heir to the House of Parkinson. “Here’s to his 
speedy advent, whether he be my son . . or yours I’ ” 

"Richard 1” Mildred said again, with rising anger now. 
“Philip was referring to the child I am to bear, but not 
because he ... ” 

“Do you deny that he is in love with you?” Richard 
interrupted her. 

“I am not going to do that,” she answered^ "He_does_ 
lovelne, but that is no sin of mine. I am not responsible for 
his love, which I do not return, except such love as is due to 
him as your brother. If your opinion of your wife is so 
small that you can imagine she would become the mistress 
of another man, Philip is never likely to forget that he is 
a gentleman. Richard!” she walked towards him now. “No 
matter what you think of me, there is one thing you must 
believe, or I shall go insane. You alone are the father of 
my child. Even though you may ultimately turn my love 
for you to hate, I have never loved any man but you. If 
you kill me with your cruelty . . . that I can forgive; but 
if you torture me with your unjust suspicions until you 
destroy the child God has not yet fully given to me, I shall 
hate you until the last breath I draw, and will bring curses 
upon you more terrible thai^ Haggerty, with all her wicked¬ 
ness, has been able to pronounce!” 

As she stood there before him with her hands upraised, 
as if she would invoke those curses, the force engendered by 
the intensity of her passion held him ,as one appalled. There 
was something unearthly—transcendently spiritual—in the 
power that appeared to emanate from her. For the second 
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time in two days had a woman held him in defiance, one 
invoking calamity, the other threatening the same. 

The strange effect of her words was only momentary, 
however. He remembered that she was his wife . . his 
chattel . . this woman defying him. He would have taken 
an angry stride towards her, had the movement not been 
interrupted by a discreet knock at the door. 

“Come ini” he said curtly, turning to.face the,servant 

who entered. • “What. is it, Jacobs ?”__ 

"YouUpardon, -sirl" the footman replied, “But Dr. 
Crawford has just arrived, and is asking to see you on 
important business, sir.” 

“If you will excuse me?” Parkinson turned to his wife 
with a resumption of the dignity of the Lord of the Manor. 
Without waiting for her reply, he said to the servant: 
“Show Dr. Crawford in here I” 

Mildred, feeling she had been dismissed with less courtesy 
than a domestic, left the library before Dr. Crawford en¬ 
tered. 



CHAPTER XI 
Suspended Animation 


✓f-yARDON me-if I intrude, Mr- Parkinson,” Craw- 
"I* ford said. r "I ■ Have received intelligence which 
would not permit of delay. Here is the result of 
Sir Victor Norton’s analysis. He has discovered minute 
traces of a subtle poison unknown to medical science gen¬ 
erally, sufficient to warrant your proceeding at once with 
Haggerty’s arrest.” 

“It was good of you to come,” Parkinson returned. “I 
am afraid, if it is merely a case of poisoning, that I have 
already encroached unnecessarily upon your time.” 

“Not at all. I don't know of any pathologist other than 
Sir Victor Norton who would have succeeded in isolating 
the poison at all. The case cannot be kept out of the hands 
of Scotland Yard any longer, and Sir Victor’s evidence con¬ 
cerning the presence of that particular poison will be suffi¬ 
cient to procure Haggerty’s conviction. It will satisfy Scot¬ 
land Yard, but it doesn’t exactly satisfy me. Taken by itself, 
there was not sufficient poison to cause instant death by itself. 
It is one of those strange psycho-natural deaths . . I think I 
mentioned them before .. which are so intriguingly puzzling. 
There is still a wide field of investigation left open. That 
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is my reason for coming in person rather than sending a tele¬ 
phone message. I want to gather what material I can at the 
time she is arrested, before police interference has made that 
impossible. Could you have her arrest effected while I am 
here?” 

Parkinson telephoned at once for a police van from 
Hertford to come to them at Haggerty’s hovel, and ordered 
his own horse. In ten minutes they were on their way. 

They found the tract of common land deserted, and Hag¬ 
gerty alone. Crawford’s impression of her was that she had 
aged still more in the few intervening hours. Her words, 
which she addressed to Parkinson, confirmed the impression. 

“What evil you want to do to me will have to be done 
quickly," she said. "My days are numbered.” 

“I have brought a warrant for your arrest on the charge 
of murder,” the Squire told her. “Traces of the poison you 
used have been found, and the law compels me to advise you 
to say nothing which might be used in evidence against you. 
You will have every opportunity to prove your innocence.” 

“What I say is my own affair, Richard Parkinson,” Hag¬ 
gerty replied calmly, “and I don’t expect my words to influ¬ 
ence your courts of law. I have read my destiny in the stars, 
and know that for once you will be too powerful for me. But 
my curse will follow you from the grave, and my revenge 
will be the downfall of the House of Parkinson. Because of 
me, insanity'and corruption shall descend upon your house. 
You will go to your own grave an imbecile because of me. 
Your unborn daughter ...” 

“Silence, hag I” Parkinson interrupted her. She looked 
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straight at him without recoiling a single step before his 
-threatening attitude. 

“Your unborn daughter,” she finished her sentence, "shall 
be the last of your blood, and she shall not see the sun 
rise on her eighteenth birthday.” 

“My daughter?” he questioned sarcastically. 

“Because your brother is your wife’s lover does not mean 
that she was faithless to you,” Haggerty said. “I tell you 
this truth because I know the birth of that daughter will 
hurt you more, knowing she is yours.” 

What else might have been said was prevented by the 
entrance of a police sergeant and two constables. Parkinson 
handed the sergeant his warrant, and instructed him to take 
his prisoner away. Haggerty offered no resistance as they 
hustled her towards the waiting Black Maria. 

One of the constables remained to guard the contents of 
the hovel, which Crawford examined minutely. There were 
numerous crude retorts, condensers, and phials filled with 
herbal essences, but he found nothing of the nature he was 
seeking. Disappointed, he returned to Moatlands Park with 
the Squire. 

As before, Parkinson did not appear to be anxious for 
conversation. He was brooding over the things Haggerty 
had told him, her quiet words producing greater conviction 
in his mind than her vituperation before. He could feel 
her gimlet-like eyes boring their way into his brain, making 
him believe. She had spoken to him of insanity; somehow he 
felt it would come, he couldn’t tell why, unless .. if the child 
should be a daughter 1 Haggerty was correct when she sug- 
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gested that as the worst blow he could experience. She had 
spoken of an influence she would exert upon him from be¬ 
yond the grave! He turned to ask Crawford about that, 
and was not very comforted by his answer. 

“That is the common belief of spiritualists,” Crawford 
told him. 

“That the dead can influence the living?” Parkinson 
stammered. 

“It depends upon one’s comprehension of what is dead. 
The body dies, but the soul lives . . is the teaching of 
religion. Belief in the spiritual is something shared in 
different degrees by all men, savage or civilized. Without 
it religion would be less than a farce. In fact, it is the 
foundation of all religion, whether Christian or Pagan,” 
Crawford enlarged the idea. “You believe it; I believe it. 
Everybody does, willingly or unwillingly. How far a spirit¬ 
ualistic influence can go is a different matter, but the 
theories of scientists in that respect are not all hokus. 
There is one thing, however, that I can tell you from first¬ 
hand observation. Communication with the departed is only 
manifested in those who place themselves in a distinctly 
receptive attitude. You would hardly do that where Hag¬ 
gerty is concerned.” 

“Hardly,” Parkinson agreed, unconvinced. 

“In having her arrested, you have done all that duty 
calls upon you to do,” Crawford went on.- “Let some other 
magistrate commit her for trial, and try to forget about her.” 

“My evidence . . ” Parkinson-began. 
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“Is the only connection you need have with the case,” 
Crawford finished for him. He added: “If I may, Mr. Par¬ 
kinson, I should like to give you a little advice. You must 
eradicate the morbid impression Haggerty has made upon 
you. If you foster that impression by brooding over it, you 
will make yourself particularly susceptible." 

“Twice you heard her mention insanity,” Parkinson 
grumbled. “Do you think there was nothing in that?” 

“There was a whole lot in it, but there is no reason why 
it should materialize. There is nothing in the annals of 
your family to warrant it, but, as an alienist, I can tell 
you that one of the most poignant causes of insanity is fear. 
And, pardon me, at the present moment you are exhibiting 
fear of Haggerty.” 

“I am,” the Squire admitted. 

“Then get the fear of Haggerty out of your^thoughts, 
and there is no reason why you should be influenced by her, 
either dead or living.” 

It depended upon the accuracy of her predictions, Parkin¬ 
son thought. Well, it was now only a matter of a few 
weeks before the fate of the Parkinsons would be revealed. 

There was no funeral from Moatlands Park, as Scotland 
Yard took possession of the body. For a few days after its 
removal, Parkinson busied himself with the orchids, trying 
to eliminate Haggerty from his thoughts. The experiment' 
was hardly successful. Neither could the orchids eradicate 
the gnawing that harassed his soul from morning till night.. 
his dreams when he did manage to sleep. Only a few days, 
but even days will at times stretch themselves into eternities. 
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Sometimes, when the doubt assailed him more violently than 
usual, he wished he had asked Crawford. Crawford was 
probably an astrologer himself, and could have verified or 
nullified Haggerty’s predictions. Parkinson laughed iron¬ 
ically as he recalled the time when he would have scoffed 
at anything pertaining to the reading of one’s destiny in the 
stars, as if the movements of the planets in the vast infinity 
of space could control the destinies of mortals! But he 
laughed at his own former disbelief. A few facts—a'few 
happenings—and the whole tone of his belief was changed. 

. There were moments, of course, when it seemed equally in¬ 
conceivable that he, of the whole line of Parkinsons, should 
be the one to bear the stigma of being the father of a 
daughter instead of a son. 

If Mildred should give birth to-a daughter! That 
would be a proof of the accuracy of Haggerty’s predictions, 
and, in spite of what encouragement Crawford might still 
try to give him, that would leave him a prey to the belief 
that in all particulars her prophecies might be fulfilled. Let 
her but fail in this—let the first of her prophecies prove 
to be without foundation—then, and only then, could his 
mind be easy concerning the rest. That was the only 
thought with which he could occasionally sustain himself. 

If Haggerty had spoken the truth in one particular, she 
had also lied in' another. Where had she spoken the truth, 
and where had she lied? That was another cankerworm 
that gnawed at his vitals incessantly. Somewhere, she had 
learned that the birth of a daughter would mean more to him 
than the shattering of his family traditions. Years before 
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she had told him he would never have a son. What con¬ 
clusion could he draw should Mildred’s child be a man- 
child? Would that be additional proof that Haggerty’s 
predictions were false, or would it justify what she had pre¬ 
viously said concerning the intimacy of the relations between 
Mildred and Sir Philip, part of which his brother had 
admitted and Mildred had corroborated? Savagely he 
strangled the hope that the child might be a girl 1 Better 
for family traditions to sink than that. 

f?aggerty had begun his demoralization; perplexity was 
finishing it already. Even in that she had been correct. 
She had prophesied that he would he insane when he died .. . 
insane 1... a calamity which had never befallen a Parkinson 
in a whole genealogy of well-balanced succession! The argu¬ 
ments against it were equally well-founded in his case. 
That line had been too free from taint—the marriages too 
well selected. Besides, had not his own life, his own activ¬ 
ities, been too well organized for that? No! He could not 
be losing his reason. It was the worry . . the unceasing 
anxiety .. the devitalizing perplexity .. these were destroying 
his equipoise, and shattering his nerves. 

Sometimes he badgered Dr. Matthews, the family phys¬ 
ician, with questions which the latter found it difficult to 
answer. Dr. Matthews was a physician of the. old school, 
satisfied to ^minister to sicknes* and childbirth without prob¬ 
ing too deeply into the mysterious secrets of Nature. More¬ 
over, he was a churchwarden, and had great faith in the 
orthodox teachings of the Established Church. 
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“These things are solely in the hands of Providence," 
he told Parkinson, almost apologetically. His fees from 
Moatlands Park took the form more of monthly emoluments 
than set charges for specific services. So far as his con¬ 
science allowed him, he would have liked to pander to the 
Squire’s prejudices. 

“Providence be hanged 1” Parkinson exploded. “Do you 
Know of any reason why it shouldn’t be a son!” 

“There is always equal chance of . . ” Matthews began. 

“Equal fiddlesticks! Did not my father have a son when 
I was bom? Hasn’t the firstborn of the Parkinsons always 
been a son? Why should I be different?” 

“That, sir, is hardly a logical argument.” For once 
Dr. Matthews felt his choler rising at remarks which were 
aimed at his professional knowledge. “There has certainly 
been a remarkable series of coincidences. It may be all right 
so far as it concerns you, but, you must remember, there is 
the mother element to considered.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” Parkinson demanded. 

“It might make all the difference in the world. The 
functions of procreation ...” 

“All this talk about Providence and procreation gets us 
nowhere,” the Squire said bitterly. 

“Neither will the impatience you are-eadiibitingf ’ the 
doctor replied. “You are wearing your nerves'but worrying 
about something which time alone can reveal. There are 
other things which you might better worry about, if you will 
allow me to speak plainly.” 

“What, pray?” the Squire asked. 
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“Your worrying is reacting upon Mrs. Parkinson in a 
way that might be dangerous to her in her condition,” Mat¬ 
thews answered. “Her nerves are in a terrible state. I in¬ 
tended to tell you this today before I left, because it rests 
with you to lift her from the despair into which 'she was 
plunged by the unfortunate death of her maid. /A husband 
can do much that a doctor cannot. The best toyic she could 
possibly have right now would be to see you .cheerful and 
smiling.” / 

“You mean . . there is possible danger to the child?”" 

“I am thinking of both mother and chiithT If you want 
to keep both ...” 

“We are entering into a perilous discussion,” Parkinson 
said haughtily. And Dr. Matthews, knowing something of 
the light in which Parkinson viewed his wife, refrained from 
saying anything more, feeling that he had at least done his 
duty in bringing the matter to the Squire’s notice. 

But his words had more effect than he had hoped for. 
Parkinson went to see his wife, almost for the first time 
since Haggerty’s arrest. As yet he felt no qualms of con¬ 
science because he had left her in suspense—suspense as to 
whether he believed her declaration of faithfulness to him¬ 
self or not. It was "not so much of his wife that he was 
thinking as of the child which had to be safeguarded. 

“I am not worrying because you care so little for me 
that you never come near me, Richard,” Mildred told him. 
“You have never loved me, and I don’t expect you ever will. 
But I meant what I told you before. If by your harshness 
you destroy the life of my child, I will never forgive you.” 
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There was still another month before the Assize Court 
would be held, and he left his wife wondering again how he 
was going to retain his faculties until Haggerty was finally 
disposed of. Temporary relief came earlier than he expected, 
however. Riding a week later into Hertford on business, 
he met the Governor of the County Gaol, who informed 
him: “The Haggerty woman is dying. I doubt if she will 
ever come up for trial.” 

“What makes you think that?” Parkinson asked him. 

“Age is going to cheat the gallows, that’s all,” the 
Governor answered. “ We can’t force 'Ser to eat enough 
to keep body and soul together. Senile decay is claiming its 
victim. She is getting more feeble every day.” 

Two days later the Governor called at Moatlands Park. 
“It’s all over,” he told the Squire. “The warder found her 
deadothis morning. Rigor mortis had set in before the doc¬ 
tor arrived. He doesn’t think it necessary to hold a post¬ 
mortem, but of course if you wish it ... ” 

“If she’s dead, she’s dead,” Parkinson replied. “Get 
her well under ground as soon as you can.” 

“It will be done this evening at dusk,” the Governor 
said. 

There were no mourners as the rough coffin was in¬ 
terred in the little cemetery outside the prison walls. The 
grave was shallow, for the Governor had seen no force in 
part of the magistrate’s instructions. The whole ceremony 
lasted less than half an hour. The postern gate had barely 
closed for the grave-diggers to replace their tools in the 
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prison mortuary ,when Michello and three other gypsies 
appeared on the scene. 

With feverish haste they worked on the freshly filled 
grave. They disinterred the coffin, filled the grave in again, 
and disappeared, bearing the coffin with them. 

Back at the hovel off the Enfield-Cheshunt highway the 
other gypsies retired, leaving Michello with his supposedly 
dead mother. Michello himself hardly expected the ex¬ 
periment to be successful, although Haggerty had thrown 
herself into a cataleptic trance once before to convince him. 
He was less sure of success when he had the lid of the coffin 
off, for the condition of suspended animation which had 
deceived the prison doctor also deceived' him. But he 
followed his mother’s instructions to the letter. He adminis¬ 
tered to her the nourishment she had prescribed, and pre¬ 
sently her eyes opened. Another hour, and she was able 
to accompany him to a hiding place already devised, after 
which Michello returned to burn in a safe spot the empty 
coffin. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Meltinq Icon and The First Feather 

✓T-'vlJRING the evening of Mrs. Parkinson’s travail her 
W J husband paced up and down the library in feverish 
anxiety. So much depended upon that new life 
which she should usher into the world. From the time when 
Dr. Matthews had been sent for in the early morning, the 
Squire’s mind had been tortured with harassing questions. 
Where had Haggerty lied, and where had she spoken the 
truth? That was the question that gnawed at his brain more 
than any other. Mildred’s protestations of innocence had no 
more than half convinced him. He found himself staking all 
on Haggerty’s first prediction, long before there was any pro¬ 
spect of a child at all, that he would never have a son. If a 
daughter were bom, then she would be his; if a son . . . 

He stopped his pacing as Dr. Matthews entered the 
library. Knowing that all of the Squire’s hopes had been 
centered on a son, the doctor’s face may have expressed a 
sentiment he was far from feeling. It called from Parkin¬ 
son the remark: “I am not in a mood for sympathy. What 
is it?” 

“I came, not to sympathize, but to congratulate you on 
the birth of a lovely daughter,” the doctor replied. Then, 
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with more interest in his patient’s progress than in' the 
Squire’s prejudices, he added: “Sir, you must not let your 
disappointment ...” 

“Disappointment!” the Squire roared. “Who said I was 
disappointed?” 

Dr. Mathews was confused. After what Parkinson had 
said previously, he found it difficult to reconcile himself to 
such an abrupt change of demeanor. He had been worried 
about the Squire’s mental attitude, and just now he appeared 
far from normal. He thought it better to humor him. 

“You will be proud of her, sir,” he said. “Mrs. Parkin¬ 
son will make a complete recovery, and . . there is no reason 
why a subsequent child ...” 

Parkinson laughed. 

It was strange how often now that impulse to laugh came 
to him. In his bitterest moments he could laugh where 
laughter would not come before. But it was laughter that 
was not pleasant to hear. The doctor recoiled from it. 

“You expect another one?” The query was as con¬ 
temptuous as the laughter. 

“Not now, of course,” Dr. Matthews hastened to an¬ 
swer. ’ .1' 

“Nor ever,” Parkinson hurled at him. “Can’t you get 
it into your brain that Haggerty has proved that she can 
damn everything pertaining to this house?” 

“You are too despondent,” Matthews reasoned with 
him. “You are wrong to brood upon what Haggerty said. 
Hers was nothing more than a petty form of revenge. As 
for reading the stars, you shouldn’t place any confidence in 
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that. She made a correct guess, that’s all, gambling on an 
even chance. There’s no reason in the world why you 
should not have other children. I can understand how you 
have wished for a son, and why. Mrs. Parkinson, knowing 
that, is just as disappointed as you. You must go to see 
her. She is expecting you. By yotir manner in accepting 
this child you may make or mar your whole future happi¬ 
ness.” 

That was all he said to him, but it was enough to make 
Parkinson think more rationally. Momentary reaction made 
him cling to the suggestion like a last straw. Whatever else 
Haggerty had done, she had made his mind susceptible to 
suggestion. 

Crawford, Sir Philip, and now Matthews—all had either 
openly or covertly criticized his attitude. Conscience ham¬ 
mered in to him that they could not all be wrong. Mildred 
had never caused emotional affection in him. He did not 
believe that possible. Haggerty might have deliberately 
played upon that fact. 

Had he not deliberately trampled underfoot one great 
fundamental law of Nature, one of the greatest factors of 
the Universe . . love! Perhaps that was the curse that was 
haunting him. Could he change that, and so rid himself of 
the incubus to which Haggerty had added her greater 
weight ? 

When the nurse admitted them to Mrs. Parkinson’s 
room, she and the doctor retired as far as possible out of 
hearing. Mildred’s eyes were wistful as he approached the 
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bed. Her hand was lying on the coverlet. He took it in his, 
and felt the tremor of joy that passed through her at this 
slight sign of understanding. He had to stoop to hear her 
speak. 

“I'm so sorry, Richard,” she said, her eyes brimming with 
tears, her fingers trembling in his. 

“Don’t worry , about it,” he struggled to reply. “You 
know we were expecting it to happen like this".” Swallowing 
harder, he continued. “It is a disappointment, but not alto¬ 
gether. I think you understand why, Mildred. I am glad 
you are safely through. Matthews is sure you will make 
a perfect recovery.” 

“I am not thinking of my own recovery,” Mildred said. 
“If I thought I could ever make up for it with a son ..." 

“Matthews says you will.” 

“Does he?” There was gladness in her voice. “And., 
you will try to forget your disappointment by loving our 
baby girl? She is ours, you know.” 

Her eyes were seeking to read his soul as she said this, 
an ardent longing in them . . an appeal for the additional 
right to his love her motherhood had given her. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied. Under her tender gaze the 
words were like a sob in his throat. Unseen hands were 
forcing his head down. He bent suddenly and pressed his 
lips to hers, while she, in the effulgence of her joy, closed 
her arms about 1 , him, and tried feebly to press him to her 
breast. She was experiencing the first real peace she had 
known for uncountable days. 
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“You are generous to forgive me, Richard,” she said— 
just a mere breath—as his lips disengaged themselves from 
hers. 

He had yet to steel himself for the ordeal of looking-upon 
the child who had restored his confidence but destroyed his 
hopes. The nurse approached with the living bundle in her 
arms. What she held was a blur to his vision, and it was 
a terrible moment for him to look at the face of his infant 
daughter. But he struggled hard to keep alive the little 
spark of natural impulse Mildred’s kiss had .quickened. He 
managed to articulate something which had the semblance 
of being appropriate, and escaped from the room as his wife 
made space for the baby to nestle on her bosom. 


A week later his rekindled hopes were shattered. Hag¬ 
gerty delivered the blow for the accomplishment of which 
she had introduced Miranda into the Manor. 

Since the departure of the guests, Moatlands Park had 
settled back upon its customary routine. The servants re¬ 
tired punctually at ten o’clock, with the exception of Peters, 
who was the Squire’s personal attendant, the majordomo, 
and one of the footmen. Peters attended his master to 
assist him in disrobing. His room adjoined the Squire’s. 
The others followed them upstairs, the footman extinguish¬ 
ing the fights under the supervision of the majordomo. 

This night, Peters put out the library light when the 
Squire left the room at ten-thirty. Almost at the same time 
Miranda stole noiselessly into Mrs. Parkinson’s room. Mrs. 
^arkinson was sleeping soundly, assisted by drops of an 
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essence Miranda had administered. The nurse also was 
sleeping soundly from the same cause. Miranda removed 
that evidence, and then cautiously opened the door leading 
to the corridor outside. 

In the distance she heard the two servants making their 
final adjustments, then descending by the servants’ stairway 
to their own quarters. The corridor was dark, and she crept 
silently to the wing where the Squire’s rooms were. Listen¬ 
ing, she could hear the Squire and Peters talking, and she 
waited until their final good-night. Then she went down¬ 
stairs, and opened the door into the fernery. Michello and 
Mother Haggerty entered. 

“I have done everything you told me,” Miranda said. - 
“The nurse and the mother are both fast asleep.” 

“And the rest of the house?” Haggerty queried; 

“Went to bed half an hour or more ago.” 

“Some day you shall marry Michello, and be queen of 
the gypsies,” Haggerty promised again. 

Miranda turned to Michello. “You want to marry me? 
You do loVe me?” 

“Of course,” Michello answered curtly. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“The lady has been very good to me. I love you, 
Michello; but, if you didn’t love me, I should want to stay 
here. I wouldn't let you harm her.” 

Michello seized her wrist savagely, crushed her against 
himself and kissed her. “Does that satisfy you?” he asked. 
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Miranda nodded, and held up her lips again. She had 
not seen the flash of understanding that passed between him 
and his mother. 

Mother Haggerty was wearing felt shoes. Michello 
pulled a pair of coarse socks over his heavier shoes, and 
Miranda led the way upstairs. 

Mrs. Parkinson was sleeping quietly, and did not awaken 
as they uncovered her and turned her on her side. “Watch 
just outside the door!” Mother Haggerty commanded 
Miranda. To Michello: “The needle 1” 

Michello took a needle from a glass tube, but he hesi¬ 
tated before he handed it to his mother. “You are sure 
this won’t be discovered?” he asked doubtfully. “You 
bungled over the other.” 

“I didn’t bungle,” Haggerty replied. “It was part of 
my plan. This is different. Besides, what does it matter? 
I am supposed to be dead.” 

■ “Knowing that, they would look for someone else, start¬ 
ing with Miranda,” Michello grumbled. 

“They won’t find anything,” his mother said. “I made 
no mistake before. I knew I must go through the grave to 
be able to terrify Richard Parkinson and his hated brood. 
Did you not learn all about the expert they called in? He 
will be called again, and he won’t look for anything. He 
believes in magic.” 

“And Miranda?” 

“I will see that she remembers nothing.” 

Michello demurred no further. From his capacious 
pockets he produced three objects, a small spirit lamp, a 
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plate of sheet metal on four legs, and a waxen image fashion¬ 
ed in the shape of a woman. He lit the lamp, and adjusted 
it under the plate. When that was hot enough, he with¬ 
drew the lamp and extinguished it. His mother meanwhile 
had pulled aside the obstetric bandage that swathed Mrs. 
Parkinson, and pushed the point of the needle into the base 
of her spine. Michello joined Miranda, leaving Haggerty 
to complete the hideous rite unaided. 

The hag placed the icon upright on the hot plate. It be¬ 
gan to melt immediately, though slowly. Then she awak¬ 
ened the sleeping woman, in whose lower limbs the paralyz¬ 
ing element was already beginning to take effect. 

Mildred opened her eyes to see Haggerty bending over 
her. With her back to the window, the witch’s form was 
shadowy. Indeed, Mildred’s impression was that she had 
a ghostly visitant, the wraith of the woman her husband had 
hounded to death. Nothing about her appeared physical, 
except the fierce light blazing from her black eyes. 

The unfortunate woman started to scream, but Hag¬ 
gerty’s claw-like hand was instantly in front of her face. 

“You cannot make a sound!” 

The suggestion was terse, restraining . . hypnotic in its 
virility. Her victim’s tongue cloye^to her mouth as she 
struggled ineffectually to cry out. Haggerty continued, 
while her fingers continued their mesmeric motions: “ I have 
come back from the grave to fulfill my vengeance. Your 
husband will never have a son. In five minutes you will 
be dead!” 
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She pointed to the melting icon, upon which the full 
light of the moon was streaming through the parted case¬ 
ment curtains. “As that image is melting, so will you die I” 
Mildred turned.her terrified eyes towards the icon, and 
nodded unvolitionally as the hideous voice continued: “You 
understand; you will die . . upwards!” 

The wraith withdrew, seeming to disintegrate as it com¬ 
mingled with the shadows in the depth of the room. 

The image was still upright on the sheet of metal, but 
sinking, and consciousness came to Mildred that the 
creature’s words were true. There was a peculiar numbness 
creeping upwards over her own body at the same rate as 
the image was melting. She felt her knees; they were as 
cold as ice. Nor could she take her hands away again. 

The hands of the icon were already melting I 


The metal plate was still warm as Michello, following 
instructions from his mother, slid what was left of the icon 
on to the dressing table, posing it in an upright position. See¬ 
ing the result of the hellish experiment, Miranda was 
frightened. It occurred to her that she might be suspected. 
Of what use then for Michello to speak of his promise 
to marry her! 

“Your work here is not finished yet,” Haggerty answer¬ 
ed her trembling question. “You must remain.” 

“But . . fhey will question me!” 

“You will only remember what I want you to. Look at 
me!” 
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Miranda hesitated to comply with the command. Tho¬ 
roughly alarmed, she remembered what always happened to 
her pefore when Haggerty commanded her to do that. 

“Where do you sleep?” Michello asked her, substantiat¬ 
ing her fears. 

“In there.” She indicated another door leading from her 
dead mistress’s room. “It’s where the other died.” 

“You won’t die,” Haggerty said sharply. “Look at 
me!” 

Unable to resist, Miranda complied. 

“You will sleep! When they question you, you will 
answer words I shall give you. When you wake, you will 
remember nothing until it is my will you shall remember. 
Sleep!” 

Miranda swayed, and Michello caught her. “Hurry 1” 
his mother instructed him. “We must undress her to¬ 
gether.” 

“Leave me with her,” she said when that was done. 
“You attend to the Parkinson spawn!” 

“She’ll betray us if she ever remembers,” Michello was 
not quite at ease. 

“If she ever remembers!" his mother echoed tersely. “I 
know what I am doing.” 

Before they left Haggerty placed an object on the pillows 
beside the dead woman. It was a pinion feather of a raven! 



CHAPTER XIII 
What Miranda Revealed 


| ICHARD PARKINSON awoke to the fact that 
s tapping at his door. He touched the 
beli x tljat would summon Peters, afterwards don- 
i dressing g£wn and slippers. The valet came in im¬ 
mediately, similarly attired. 

“See who is at the door,” his master said. 

Peters opened the door, and admitted Nurse Maley. 
Parkinson took a stride towards her as she collapsed into a 
chair. 

“Mrs. Parkinson ...” she gasped. 

“Yes, yes. What is the matter?” the Squire stammered. 

“Dead!” the nurse sobbed. 

“Dead?” he echoed vaguely. “How is that?” 

“I don’t know,” the nurse answered. “ I awoke a few 
minutes ago. Hearing the baby cry, I went in to see what 
was the matter. I found Mrs. Parkinson . . . dead. She 
must have been dead some time.” 

' “How long since you were in there before?” 

“Not since ten-thirty last night. I never remember sleep¬ 
ing so soundly before. Not that I thought that mattered, sir, 
because she was perfectly all right when I left her.” 
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Attired as he was, Parkinson hurried along the corridor 
to his wife’s suite. There was no mistaking the pallor that 
overspread Mildred’s face. Her eyes were wide open . . 
staring . . terrified! 

“I tried to close her eyes,” Nurse Maley told him, “but 
the muscles were already rigid.” 

“Didn’t you hear her call?” 

“I don’t think she did call. I should have heard her. 
If not, the maid would. She was staring at this wax on the 
dressing-table. It wasn’t here before.” 

Parkinson was not listening. He had picked up the 
feather. “How did this, get here ?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know,” the nurse answered. “It’s all so be¬ 
wildering. It must have come in through the window. 
Listen to that, sir!” 

But Parkinson had already heard. In the trees outside 
a raven was croaking with a sound like fiendish laughter. 
His blood ran cold as he recalled seeing such a bird in Hag- 
.r^gerty’s hovel. Haggerty was dead, but she had said she would 
work her vengeance on him from the grave. This feather, and 
the evil bird outside to which it evidently belonged. Could 
it be possible that Haggerty and the raven ... 1” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, clutching the table for sup¬ 
port. “Take the baby to another part of the house. I must 
get Crawford 'Snd Matthews.” 

He staggered to the library to telephone,/men rewrned 
alone to gaze once more on the features or her who had" 
been his wife, and whose death shattered for ever the last 
remaining hope of the Parkinsons. His wife . . and Philip’s 
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love! The croaking outside had ceased, but the thought 
which had struck him remained. Dead or reincarnated, 
this was Haggerty’s work. Dead, Crawford was sure she 
could exert nothing more than an influence which could 
be resisted. Could there be such a thing as transmigration 
of souls? As he fled from the room he met Nurse Maley, 
who was returning to tell him there was a scratch on the 
baby’s wrist, such as might have been made by the claw of 
a bird! 

• * ’ * * * 

Dr. Matthews was the first to come. By that time Par¬ 
kinson had allowed Peters to dress him. The doctor was 
almost as perturbed as the Squire. He had visited his patient 
that afternoon, finding her in perfect health and spirits—that 
is, so far as progress from her recent confinement permitted— 
There was no reason in the world to conclude that Mrs. 
Parkinson’s death was natural. It was the second time in 
the course of a few weeks that he had been called upon to 
subscribe to a death in the Manor concerning the cause of 
which he knew nothing. His orthodoxy was rudely shaken 
when the Squire told of his own suspicions. 

“Impossible!” he ejaculated nevertheless, “Haggerty 
killed Marie. That was proved by the poison discovered 
by Sir Victor Norton. But Haggerty is dead, and ...” 

"I’ll have you and Crawford both convinced yet that 
death places no obstacle in the way of a creature like her,” 
Parkinson exploded.- 1 “I’ve sent for Crawford. We’ll wait 
here until he comes, for I don’t think you can tell me any 
more than I already know . . that my wife is dead.” 
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“If you are certain of that, there is nothing I can do,” 
Dr. Matthews acquiesced, feeling relieved. He added: “Be¬ 
lieve me, sir, I realize that you have suffered a terrible 
loss.” 

Loss! The doctor’s words brought this idea to Parkin¬ 
son’s mind for the first time. Loss! Yes, indeed, perhaps 
that was what was causing the aching he could feel at his 
heart, above the throbbing anger that was setting his blood 
on fire, and laying him open to a seizure of apoplexy. Until 
then, his anger and impatience had been caused by the re¬ 
newed evidence of Haggerty’s hand against him. He had 
been suffering under a sense of personal injury rather than 
under a sense of loss. The tiny spark of love which had 
tried to kindle itself into a flame had been too embryonic in 
development to arouse a sympathy for his wife which could 
outweigh that sense of personal injury to himself.' He had 
left it too Tate for it to mature, and perhaps, it was that which 
was tugging at his heart-strings. Perhaps too, it was that 
which made him feel a sudden respect for his wife now such 
as he had never experienced while she was living, and made 
him feel ashamed that Dr. Matthews was aware of his pre¬ 
vious attitude. Whatever the cause, he turned to the doctor 
and held out his hand, saying; “I had no intention of dispar- 
aging your ability, sir. Were Mildred’s death due to ordin¬ 
ary means, I should have left her entirely in your hands. 
As it is, I feel justified in my apparent discourtesy in asking 
Crawford to come before consulting you . . in asking you 
to await his arrival. If you wish, however, you are per- 
■ fectly at liberty to make your own examination.” 
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“I can quite understand how you feel about it,” Dr. 
Matthews repeated sympathetically. “The thought of dis¬ 
courtesy had not occurred to me. And I think it would be 
better for everything to be left undisturbed until Crawford 
comes. If you wish, I will join the nurse, and'see that baby 
Evelyn is all right.” 

That recalled the fact to Parkinson’s mind that had 
driven him from the room. 

“Yes, go to look at her,” he said excitedly, “There is 
a scratch on her wrist . . made by a bird’s claw!” 

“A bird’s claw?” the doctor expressed his stupefaction. 

“That’s what I said. And there was a feather . . a 
raven’s feather . . on the pillow beside Mildred. God I It’s 
horrible to think of that creature coming back from hell!” 

“Coming back from ...” Dr. Matthews was amazed. 

“You don’t believe in transmigration?” Parkinson asked 
him sharply. Before giving him time to answer, the Squire 
went on: “I half believed it before. That fiend of hell has 
come back to prove it.” 

“My dear sir, you are distraught,” Dr. Matthews tried 
to reason with him. “Perhaps a brandy and soda . .. ?" 

“Do I look insane?” Parkinson questioned his astounded 
auditor. 

“No . . . but ...” the other stammered. 

“But I’m going to be, eh?” Parkinson thought he was 
finishing for him. .“The way I feel now, there’s no doubt 
about it.' Besides, it’s what she said.” 
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“As a member of the church . . ” the doctor began again, 
though he feared suddenly that Parkinson’s mind was be¬ 
coming unhinged. 

“It will take more 'than the church to exorcise her evil 
spirit out of that confounded bird!” the Squire flung at him. 

“My dear sir,” Mathews made another attempt. But 
Parkinson would not listen to him. “Go and look at that 
scratch,” he said. “If you can suggest what else made 
it... ” 

Dr. Matthews went, glad to leave him. He had not re¬ 
turned when Crawford arrived. 

“If you don’t mind, I should like to get my own impres¬ 
sions first,” Crawford suggested as Parkinson met him in the 
hall. “I hope nothing has been disturbed.” 

The Squire told him, “Nothing,” and led the way up the 
stairs. 

Crawford went straight to the bed, and commenced his 
examination. He‘gave one glance at Mildred’s face, and 
then tore the coverings away from her body with an im¬ 
patient gesture. Then he spoke to Dr. Matthews, who had 
joined them, and his words bore the weight of an angry in¬ 
dictment against the latter’s professional care. 

“This is a more tangible case, Dr. Matthews,” he said. 
“Had you made even at superficial examination you would 
not have needed to send for me”■ Vj 

“I sent for you; I kept him from making an examina¬ 
tion," Parkinson said, at the same time as Matthews stam¬ 
mered: “Why? What do ypu mean?” 

r " 
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“You should have been expecting this for days,” Craw¬ 
ford retorted scathingly. “Come and see for yourself 1” 

Bewildered, Dr. Matthews went over to him, and studied 
the postmortem symptoms Crawford indicated. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. 

“Landry’s paralysis!” he ejaculated. 

“Exactly,” Crawford said. 

“Impossible!” 

“What’s this?” Parkinson asked. 

“Acute ascending paralysis,” Crawford explained, "com¬ 
mencing with the lower extremities, and passing upwards 
over the body until the medulla is reached, when final death 
occurs. Your wife, Mr. Parkinson, has been dying for days. 
How long is it since the baby was born?” 

"A week,” Parkinson answered, mystified. 

“That’s it, then. A week is the normal time for its 
development.” 

“But I tell you it’s impossible!” Dr. Matthews exclaimed 
again. “The birth was perfect. I am absolutely certain 
there was no lesion of the spinal cord.” 

“What has all this got to do with Haggerty?” Parkinson 
asked Crawford, as Matthews went to fetch Nurse IV^aley 
to corroborate his statements. 

, “I warned you about letting Haggerty become an ob¬ 
session,” Crawford answered frigidly. He was out of tem¬ 
per with everyone, thinking his night’s sleep had been dis¬ 
turbed for nothing. “This, my dear sir, is a perfectly 
natural case of creeping paralysis. I should advise you 
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Parkinson’s eye fell on the feather. The nurse had re¬ 
moved it from the pillow. The entrance of the nurse inter¬ 
rupted what he would say. i She corroborated Dr. Mat¬ 
thews’s statements in detail. She had given Mrs. Parkinson 
a blanket bath that evening, and circulation had been per¬ 
fectly normal. It was. Crawford’s turn to be perplexed. 
Almost mechanically he took the feather Parkinson was' 
holding out to him. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

Parkinson explained where it was found, and started to 
mention the scratch -on the baby’s wrist. But Crawford had 
turned to the nurse. “You don’t know how it came there?” 
he asked her. 

Her reply was negative. 

“Who else has had access to this room besides you ?” he . 
enquired further. “Not that I think it has any bearing on 
the case,” he added, “but ...” 

He stopped short. The nurse was explaining: “There is 
only the maid, Lois. She sleeps in that room there,” . . 
indicating the door, through which Michello had carried 
Miranda. “I went to awaken her just now . . a few minutes 
ago. There must be something the matter with her, too. 

I couldn’t rouse her. Once I saw a woman in a trance ” 

Crawford was already half-way to the door of the room 
in which Miranda was sleeping under the influence of Hag¬ 
gerty. His demeanor had changed completely during the 
nurse’s recital. For the first time it occurred to him that 
there might really be some mystery behind Mrs. Parkinson’s 
apparently natural death, and that the unconscious maid 
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might hold the key to that mystery. And a glance at the 
sleeping girl confirmed his surmises, and the nurse’s state¬ 
ments. 

“Who is she?” he turned to the Squire. 

“Why . . Mrs. Parkinson's maid,” Parkinson answered, 
vaguely wondering what new thing was coming to light. 

“I mean . . where did she come from?” 

“I can’t tell you that. My wife engaged her to take the 
place of the maid Haggerty killed. Beyond that I know 
nothing about her. I had nothing to do with the engagement 
of women domestics. That was entirely my wife’s province. 
I’ll get the housekeeper. She ..." 

“Never mind that now,” Crawford interrupted him. "I 
begin to believe with you that Haggerty is behind this. This 
is some dung' of what I meant when I spoke of telepathic in¬ 
fluence from beyond the grave . . spirit influence. This 
girl ...” 

“Yes, yes,” Parkinson urged him excitedly. 

“Is sleeping under the influence of some powerful form 
of hypnosis,” Crawford continued. “If Haggerty has been 
instrumental in any way, this girl must at some time have 
been used by her as a medium in psychic experiments.” 

“You mean . . she may have been in league with Hag¬ 
gerty . . that Haggerty planted her here?” 

“That is the conclusion most persistent with me,” Craw¬ 
ford answered. 

“And used her to kill my wife?” 

“So far, as I have said, I find no indications of anything 
physical to cause death.” 
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“Then what has the girl got to do with it?” 

“I shall try to discover that. In her present condition, 
if she has been used as a spiritualistic medium in any way, I 
may be able to elicit it from her. It will help me if you re¬ 
main quiet. No matter what disclosures may come from her, 
do not make any interruptions. It will be difficult to get 
her even partially under my control.” 

He walked over to Miranda as he spoke, and for five 
minutes studiously massaged her eyes and brow, concentrat¬ 
ing on her the full force of his own hypnotic power. At the 
end of that time he started to question her, his questions be¬ 
ing more in the nature of positive assertions. When re¬ 
sponse came from Miranda, her voice spoke faintly, as if the 
words emanated from away beyond, in the ethereal distance. 

“Who are you ?” 

Twice he asked the question without getting an answer. 
He repeated it the third time, and there was visible evidence 
of a struggle as the girl said: “I . . don’t remember.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“I am a spirit, wandering in space,” the response came 
more distinctly. 

“You will come back to earth to answer my questions!” 

“I cannot. Spirit hands hold me. They will not release 
me.” 

“Whose hands are they?” 

“I don’t know . . her name.” 

“You have heard it?” - 

“Perhaps. I don’t remember.” 

“You have heard of Haggerty?” 
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“Who is Haggerty?” 

“A gypsy . . a very old woman.” 

“Yes, a gypsy . . a very old woman.” 

“You have seen her before?” 

“Once . . in the flesh. In the spirit. . many times.” 
“Where did you see her in the flesh?’* 

“A long way from here. She put me to sleep.” 

“How did she put you to sleep?” 

“Her eyes controlled my will.” 

“She did it more than once?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t remember.” 

"I shall compel you to remember!” 

“You cannot. Her spirit is around me now . . holding 


“In this room?” 

“I am not in a room. I am wandering,” 

^‘You were in.a room when she came to you?” 

“Yes. I was in a room.” 

“Where?” " 

“In a large house. I forget the name.” ( 

“You are still in that room!” Crawford persisted. "The 
reply was hesitating, as if she were fighting against a con¬ 
viction. “I was in a room. Now, I am in the air . . float¬ 
ing. I have lost my body.” 

“You will find it again.” 

“No . . . never find it again.” 

“She came to you in the room? ” 

“Her spirit came.” 

“How do you know it was her spirit?” 
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"Only the eyes came.” ' 

"You recognized her eyes?” 

"Yes . . black eyes. Piercing, black eyes.” 

"Did the eyes put you to sleep?” 

“Yes, but my body stayed with me . . until she took it 
away. When she took my body from me, she left me . . . 
wandering.” 

"What happened before she did that?” 

“I did what she told me to.” 

“What was that?” Crawford asked, with suppressed 
eagerness. The others crowded closer to listen. 

"There was a little image in a drawer in another room. 
I found it, and placed it on the dressing-table. There was a 
baby, and a bird . . a large bird, with her eyes . . black, 
piercing eyesl” 

Parkinson made an exclamation, and she relaxed with a 
sigh. 

“A raven’s feather . . the scratch of a raven’s claw . . 
and now the raven’s eyes!” Parkinson said savagely. "Al- 
_ways that confounded bird!” 

“What were you saying about a scratch?” Crawford 
asked.- 

"On the baby’s wrist.” 

For a moment Crawford was confused. “You are sure 
you are not mistaken?” 

"That is what it looks like. The bird at least must have 
been in the room.” 
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“Could it have got in?" Crawford asked. 

“Yes. The window was open,” Parkinson answered. He 
added: “Whatever got in, it was more than'a bird. No 
raven that was a mere raven could have done that.” 

“Then what are you thinking?" 

"There is a closer connection between Haggerty and the 
raven than you imagine, Crawford. Good God! Living, 
the raven was her. familiar; dead, her evil spirit has embodied 
itself in the bird! We were fools..to let it escape when we 
arrested her.” 

“I don’t remember seeing it there then,” Crawford said. 
He added: “Candidly, I don’t believe in transmigration of 
souls. This girl has explained how she was principally used 
as a tool . . I believe by spirit influence." 

“But . . the feather . . the scratch?” Parkinson insisted. 

“There may be other things she hasn’t told us. I’ll try 
again presently. I must examine the image she speaks of.” 

He went into the other room, and stared for a moment 
at what remained of the icon. Even yet there was a facial 
resemblance to Mrs. Parkinson in the figure. It bore out 
the truth of the strange statements elicited from Miranda. 
He turned to Dr. Matthews. “I owe you an apology, sir,” 
he said. “I hope you will accept it.” 

“Certainly,” Matthews replied, “though 1^can’t see yet 
where you were wrong.” 

“This wax . . what is it?” Parkinson demanded im¬ 
patiently. 
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“It represents one of the most obscene forms of witch¬ 
craft ever devised,” Crawford answered. “It is the remains 
of a waxen icon, made, as you see, to resemble your wife." 

“And you don’t believe in Haggerty’s reincarnation?” 

“This may have been in her possession from the time she 
visited Haggerty,” Crawford said, “or brought to her by 
Haggerty’s other tool, the girl she killed. The girl in there 
has explained what she had to do with it.” 

"Heavens!” Parkinson ejaculated. “I am still in the 
dark.” 

“If you think you can bear to listen, I will explain it 
to you,” Crawford told him. 

“For God’s sake, yes . . tell me!” 

“Such occult experiments are known to psychic research," 
Crawford returned. “An icon is made as nearly as possible 
in the image of the intended victim. Possibly it was the 
strange resemblance that led your wife to keep it. Through 
the image the charm is worked by a skilled exponent in witch¬ 
craft. Sometimes the neck of the image is broken, sometimes 
it is pierced through where the heart would be with a 
skewer; sometimes it is burnt, sometimes strangled. What¬ 
ever the process, the victim dies mysteriously in the same 
way. This melting process . . it is new to me. Neither 
have I heard of an occasion before where it was combined 
with a spiritualistic influence." 

“I see the result, but it is unbelievable!" Dr. Matthews 
half expostulated. * 

“You have heard of the ‘death prayer’ of the Kanaka 
priest?” Crawford questioned him. 
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“Yes, but . . I thought it was the imagination of the 
fiction writer,” Matthews stammered. 

“It is practisecTupon the superstitious Hawaiian abor¬ 
igines to this day,” Crawford replied. “The potent element 
there is fear. But it works . j works hellishly! It was 
mainly fear that caused your wife’s death, Mr. Parkinson. 
You can see it registered on her features. The poor woman 
knew what was happening . . knew there was no escape!” 

“But the raven?” Parkinson strangled apoplectically. “It 
had Haggerty’s eyes. The girl said so. Will you believe 
now . . . ?” / 

“I believe in influence, on things animate and inanimate 
. . even as the Christ cursed Vthe fig tree, and it died,” 
Crawford answered enigmatically^ “The connection be¬ 
tween the dead Haggerty and her familiar has yet to be 
proved to be believed,” he added, and expounded more 
lucidly: “The secrets of the method revealed by the girl in 
there . . the whole sequence of the scheme . . is the greatest 
evidence against what you believe is transmigration. Hag¬ 
gerty living, in no matter what form, would hardly have per¬ 
mitted so much of her methods to be revealed. The actual 
secret of Marie’s death died with her.” 

“Surely, with your method of extracting information . .” 
Dr. Matthews began. 

“I, gathered more from the girl’s disclosures than you 
did,” Crawford replied quietly. “Therein lies the greatest 
mystery to be solved. She was speaking neither of her own 
volition, nor under compulsion from me. The answers she 
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gave were regulated by the same influence as that under 
which she placed the icon. If she recovers her faculties ...” 

“You don’t think she’ll sleep like that for ever?” Dr. 
Matthews protested. 

“No. She will awaken all right . . in time. Whether 
with, or without reason and memory, is a different question. 
If you have no objection, sir, I’ll try her again.” 

Parkinson signified his approval, and accompanied Craw¬ 
ford into the maid’s bedroom. They obtained no result. 
Crawford attempted every psychic expedient he knew, but 
could not get another word from her. And, when he finally 
succeeded in awakening her from her trance, she remembered 
nothing of what^she had previously said. To all appearances 
normal, her mind was absolutely blank. 

“You would still persuade me that that could be achieved 
by spirit influence?” Parkinson questioned scornfully when 
they left her again. 

“I would rather do that than attempt to limit the powers 
of hell,” Crawford said. 

“You expect to convince a court of law that she acted 
under supernatural compulsion ?” 

“There will be no court of law in this,” Crawford an¬ 
swered quietly. “I am convinced that what she did was 
done, prima facie, in innocence. Besides, even the wrack 
could not enforce the return of a stolen memory. She is 
sane, that’s one blessing. Memory may come back later, 
though it is doubtful.” 
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“Then what is to be done with her?” Parkinson de¬ 
manded. 

"I’ll take her with me, and have her kept under expert 
observation,” Crawford answered. "If any developments 
occur I’ll let you know immediately.” 



CHAPTER XIV 
An Orchid and a Wager 
HE day after Mrs. Parkinson's funeral, the Squire 
/ O sent for Wilson. Crawford had not shattered- hfs 
belief in the connection between Haggerty and the 
raven. Death had disposed of Haggerty in one sense, but 
not in another. His thoughts had dwelt unceasingly upon 
the possibility of redisposing of her by killing the raven. And 
there was but one way he felt he could be sure of accomplish¬ 
ing that. 

“Wilson,” he said, “every raven within the limits of my 
jurisdiction has got to be shot. You and I have both suf¬ 
fered at Haggerty’s hands, and that is the only way to get 
even with her^ 

“But Haggerty is dead, sir!” Wilson hazarded. 

" Parkinson took the raven’s feather from his desk. “This 
is a raven’s feather, Wilson,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” Wilson stammered. He, in common with the 
other servants of the establishment, knew where it was 
found. “A wing feather, sir.” 

“Exactly. You have also heard, no doubt, that Hag¬ 
gerty kept a raven as a sort of domestic pet. This feather 
belonged to it. The prison authorities buried Haggerty. It 
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is the common belief that she is dead,- but she isn’t deadj 
while that accursed raven of hers is still living. You don’t 
believe in the supernatural, do you?” 

“Not exactly, sir,” Wilson answered. 

“Well, I do.” 

Wilson did not know what to say. He thought the 
Squire’s bereavement must have turned his brain, though he 
spoke logically enough. Parkinson continued: “I am glad 
you don’t believe in the supernatural, Wilson, because you 
won’t mind going after that raven.” 

“Me, sir?” 

“Yes; I’m placing you in charge of the shooting, so far 
as the estate and the Hickmanworth Copse are concerned. 
You can take as many men as you like.” 

Wilson mentioned the orchids. Since Marie’s death, he 
had had them entirely in his charge. He had nursed them 
with the greatest care, not so much now for the Claverton 
Prize, but because they helped him to* bury his thoughts. 

“The orchids can go to the devil, if I can’t look after 
them myself,” Parkinson said abruptly. 

“In my spare time ...” Wilson suggested. 

“You’ll have no spare time until all those damned birds 
are killed. I want you to get that bird of Haggerty’s. If 
you can bring me proof that you have got it, I’ll give you a 
hundred guineas.” 

“When do I start, sir?” 

“Immediately. Take the men you want, and get the 
guns from the armoury. You are to think of nothing else 
until I give you permission.” 
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Twenty minutes later, for the first time in (many years, 
the sound of guns was heard disturbing the solitude'of Moat- 
lands Park. Again and again the sounds came with gratify¬ 
ing precision to the Squire’s ears. The first day’s bag 
amounted to over a hundred birds. Early the following 
morning the guns were out again, and a few days later there 
was not a raven to be found within a radius of several miles 
of the Manor. Neighbouring farmers had added their efforts 
as soon as_.it became known that the Squire wished them 
destroyed. Crows and other birds resembling ravens fell 
indiscriminately in the general slaughter. And Wilson was 
tireless in his efforts, not so much for the promised reward 
of a hundred guineas. He had never before given the sub¬ 
ject of superstition a thought. Now he was beginning to 
be impressed by what the Squire had said, and wanted the 
job finished. Besides, the orchids might be suffering from his 
master’s neglect. 

In that he need not have worried. Crawford had called 
at the Manor on the day after the raven shooting com¬ 
menced, with the report that nothing further had been elicit¬ 
ed from Miranda. Her memory was still a blank. Sug¬ 
gestion, under repeated hypnosis, had failed to restore even 
a vestige of it. He commended the destruction of the ravens 
as supplying a change of occupation. He also advised Par¬ 
kinson to devote as much time as he could to the orchids for 
the same purpose, and the Squire followed that counsel. 

He received other encouragement, too, which determined 
him to make a great effort to win the coveted Claverton 
Prize. 
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Lord Sherbrooke had written him a warm-hearted letter 
of sympathy, and expressed the hope that his sad bereavement 
would not affect their friendly rivalry. For ten years in 
succession Lord Sherbrooke’s gardens had carried off the 
Claverton Prize. In eight of these Parkinson’s exhibits had 
failed in one or two points, though his specimens were per¬ 
fect. 

The new plants were sturdy, showing great promise. 
Soon they would be ready for the delicate operation of 
grafting, and in that he would need Wilson’s assistance. He 
was almost cheerful when he sent for him. 

“You may put your gun away now,” he said to the 
gardener. “You have made a satisfactory job of that. "Here 
is the check for thfe’one-hundred guineas I promised you.” 

Wilson demurred about' taking it at firsts He had no 
proof that he had got the bird for which'the reward had 
been promised. The Squire insisted. 

“If we find you have not, I’ll send you after it again,” 
he told him. 

After that' matters ran on normally for a time. Rid of 
the noisy ravens, Moatlands Park was certainly over¬ 
shadowed by a penetrating stillness, and, probably by some 
strange psychological effect, that silence was more percept¬ 
ible than theories of the ravens had been. Sometimes still 
Parkinsortrancied an invisible spirit of unrest resided in the 
silent treetops. Such fancies, however, bothered him less 
and less. Haggerty’s raven had never been seen since the 
slaughter. If it had not been killed, it had at least taken 
fright, and might never return. Gradually the dogged 
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self-domination of the Parkinsons reasserted itself in him, 
and there were very rare occasions when he allowed himself 
to become anew the prey of moody foreboding. Besides, the 
big exhibition was due to take place in the autumn, and the 
Squire found it comparatively easy now to take full ad-, 
vantage of Crawford’s counsel. 

Nothing of any particular importance occurred as the 
weeks lengthened into months, until the opening day of the 
Exhibition arrived. This year it was being held in the 
picturesque Dome and Pavilion at Brighton—a one-time 
royal seat. The Prince of Wales opened the Exhibition. 
Following closely upon the opening of the London season, 
it was always a brilliant social event, and this year was no 
exception. Were it not that he was eager to see his own 
productions Outclass those of Lord Sherbrooke, this fact 
would have kept Parkinson away. He had not attended a 
social function of any description since the death of his 
wife. .He escaped as soon as he cduld from the various 
formalities he could not ignore . . from listening- to condol¬ 
ences from acquaintances and rivals . . and concentrated his 
attention on the orchid exhibits. There he found much to 
afford him satisfaction. 

Of the more than two thousand choice orchids 
displayed, some fifty alone were of a class’to compete for the 
Society Medal and the Claverton Prize. Out of these fifty 
his and Lord Sherbrooke’s easily eclipsed the others, and 
the majority of the experts there favored those he had pro¬ 
duced. The judges had not yet promulgated their decision. 

Although the principal competitions are always limited 
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to growers of the British Isles, the Exhibition attracts inter¬ 
ested spectators from all parts of the globe. As usual, there 
were many foreigners of affluence and nobility. Among 
these, we must take particular notice of one. 

This gentleman was a Hindoo who moved in an osten¬ 
tatious display of wealth. His bearing—his entourage— 
would have proclaimed his opulence even had he tried to 
hide it. He was registered at the Hotel Metropole as 
Tumahl Shadakhari, with no indication of rank or caste, 
but it was believed by many that he was a powerful Hindoo 
potentate traveling incognito. The Prince of Wales had 
been observed talking to him in a confidential manner. He 
had then no need of further credentials. 

Tumahl Shadakhari claimed to be an orchid enthusiast. 
That he was so was evident from the fluent manner in which 
he could discourse upon the few Asiatic specimens that 
were exhibited. He expressed keen disappointment that there 
were none of them in the running for the principal awards; 
for, as a matter of fact, the majority of the orchids—indeed, 
all of the hybrids—were of Brazilian origin. t 

“Are the English growers afraid to attempt Asiatic or¬ 
chids? he finally challenged, when his criticisms concerning 
the choice of growths had themselves been criticized. 

•Some of the more famous growers, including Parkinson 
and Lord Sherbrooke, resented the suspicion of sarcasm 
which they thought they detected underlying the question. 
They could understand his native prejudice, but felt that 
they were not called upon to justify their own preference 
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for Brazilians.” The Claverton Prize was restricted to 
Brazilian orchids. 

“These are really beautiful specimens,” Shadakhari went 
on, with an inclusive sweep of his hand. His English was 
fluent and perfect. “A tribute to wonderful skill, I should 
say. But the most beautiful of them would pale into insig¬ 
nificance if displayed side by side with some from my own 
country . . from the swamps of the Hoogli.” 

“These, sir, are all hybrids,” Lord Sherbrooke replied. 
“They require real cultivation. Monogenous plants ...” 

“I have paid a tribute to your skill, gentlemen all," 
Shadakhari returned blandly. “I did not enter into this ar¬ 
gument because I thought there was any question of that, but 
because I am cognizant of species—especially of the Coelog- 
yninae found in the Hoogli Delta—which defy all efforts at 
cultivation. It is because I am satisfied with this remarkable 
display of your skill that I suggest you give Asiatics some 
of your attention.” 

“Then you think it can’t be done?” Lord Sherbrooke 
asked. 

Shadakhari evaded a direct answer. 

“It would prove your skill greater than that of experts 
who have had the opportunity to study the Coelogynina in its 
native element,” he smiled. 

“I, for one, have never been to Brazil; yet I think I 
Understand Brazilian orchids better than many who have 
only to travel a few hundred miles into the jungle to see 
them growing native,” Lord Sherbrooke returned, somewhat 
arrogantly. There was still too great an undercurrent of 
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criticism beneath Shadakhari’* otherwise polite remarks. 
“More than that, sir, I am willing to wager the value of the 
Claverton Prize that there is no orchid in the Hoogli 
swamps . . or in the swamps of the Inferno, if there are 
any .. that English growers can not only cultivate, but prop¬ 
agate.” 1 

“I would wager the same with pleasure, and undertake 
to grow them myself,” Parkinson said. 

Several others said the same. 

Shadakhari gave a signal to one of his attendants. 

“I am sorry I have only one specimen of the Coelogynina 
in question with me,” he said, receiving a box from his man, 
and opening it to disclose the tubercular roots of a rare, 
epiphytal orchid, clinging^ tenaciously like a parasite to a 
piece of the moss-covered branch of a tree. 

“I beg to remind you that I offered the wager first,” 
Lord Sherbrooke said quickly, regarding the embryo plant 
covetously. 

Shadakhari smiled, retaining the box nevertheless. 

“I had a different project in view, which I think will be 
agreeable to everybody,” he said. “The Claverton Prize is, 

I understand, considered the highest award in the whole ex¬ 
hibition. The winner of that award may, if he chooses, 
wager with me for the amount of the Prize.” 

It was the consensus of opinion that that eliminated all 
except Parkinson and Lord Sherbrooke, but none could take 
exception to the fairness of the offer. Everyone felt that one 
of these two would have appropriated the honour in any 
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case. It added considerably to the speculation which was 
rife as to which of the two would be the yyinner." ^ P 

After a very protracted deliberation on the part of the 
judges, Parkinson’s exhibits gained an aggregate of exactly 
one point more than those of Lord Sherbrooke. Shadakhari 
added his to the general congratulations, and held out the 
box containing the Coelogynina to the Master of Moatlands 
Park. 

“I shall feel honoured if you will accept this,” he said, 
adding: “The amount of the wager is of no consequence, 
Mr. Parkinson. I am willing to drop it altogether, or in¬ 
crease it if you wish.” 

“I should like it to stand on the original terms," Par¬ 
kinson replied. “It will add a zest to the notion.” 

“Then I will make arrangements to deposit a thousand 
guineas with your bankers,” Shadakhari said, satisfied. 

“And the time limit?” Parkinson asked him. 

“In the jungle this orchid blooms only once, and at dif¬ 
ferent ages,” Shadakhari answered. “Some I have watched 
have required from ten to fifteen years to develop. As-this 
particular specimen is but a few months old, that will give 
you plenty of time to try to discover the secret of its culti¬ 
vation, without which you cannot possibly be successful. I 
shall be content to wait, say twenty years, if that suits you.” 

Parkinson hesitated. It was strange that at that moment 
he should remember Haggerty’s prophecy concerning himself. 
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Fear of her had given place temporarily to other interests, 
but-ihe found himself wondering how much longer he had 
to live. Ten years was more than he hoped. 

“I will lengthen the time limit if you like,” the Hindoo 
said. 

“It is long enough,” Parkinson replied, thrusting his 
doubts aside. “In case I should not live so long, I will make, 
arrangements to cover my end 0/ the wager also.” 

“The adherents of my religion are fatalists, but I respect 
your caution,” Shadakhari smiled. “I understand that ac¬ 
cording to your English law death of either party terminates 
a contract. My chief desire is to ascertain if the Coelogynin.a 
can be cultivated, and, in case of your failure, I had purposed 
donating the money to the Brighton hospital. If death 
should take the matter out of your hands before you are 
successful, I should be pleased if some other gentleman 
would undertake to carry on- the wager.” 

“My brother, Sir Philip Parkinson ...” the Master of 
Moatlands Park began. He stopped, thinking again of Hag¬ 
gerty’s prophecy, this time as it concerned his brother also. 
He was not sorry that his hesitation was covered by a chorus 
of eager assent from some of the other growers. 

Wilson was present at the Exhibition in charge of the 
Moatlands Park exhibits, and Parkinson handed the orchid 
over to his care. 

Almost immediately on his return to Moatlands Park, 
he added a codicil to his will concerning it. 



CHAPTER XV 

Crawford and Wilson Sail for India 

/'f—'XURING the weeks that followed, Richard Parkinson 
W I found that he had undertaken a new anxiety which, 
however, tended to eliminate still farther his fear 
of Haggerty and the remembrance of her unwholesome divin¬ 
ation. The new orchid was the most difficult specimen he 
had ever tackled. He had shelves of literature on the subject 
of orchid culture; his bookseller in London ransacked every 
known source to obtain others for him, but, -although he 
read everything he could concerning Coelogyninae, the plant 
refused to respond to any .form of treatment. Indeed, what 
there was of it appeared gradually to dry'out, the excrescent 
roots becoming shriveled and hardened like the shells of 
walnuts. He became again morose as the signs of defeat 
increased. 0 

But he was as obstinate as the plant itself, and the (harder 
the proportions the task of cultivating it assumed, the more 
determined he became to cultivate ft, no matter what means 
he had to adopt. After .several months of this, he determined 
to have recourse to the only plan that seemed still open to 
him. Shadakhari had mentioned probing the secret of the 
orchid’s existence, and there was only one place where that 
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secret could be probed. He sent Wilson to India, with 
instructions to ^remain there until he had traced the orchid 
to its native haunts in the jungle, there to make a note of 
every condition of its growth,, or until he was otherwise 
instructed to return. 

Three weeks after Wilson sailed on the “SS. Pandora” 
another circumstance arose which put the orchid temporarily 
out of his thoughts. That was the breakdown of the existing 
Conservative Government. This meant a strenuously con¬ 
tested general election. A staunch-member of his party, 
Parkinson put his soul into his efforts to secure the return 
of the same government. He worked his own campaign for 
re-election with an ardour which, powerful landowner though 
he was, indicated how deep-rooted was his fear of losing 
his seat., As it was, he was one of the few Conservative 
members re-elected by anything like a majority. With a 
Liberal Government in power, he became one of the keenest 
opposition members, and he was asked by the defeated Prime 
Minister to accept a portfolio should his government come 
• again into power at a later date. That, and the necessity 
of personal supervision in the matter of his hybrids for the 
. next Exhibition, kept his mind fully occupied. Haggerty 
was almost forgotten. 

Wilson was away nearly two years. During that time 
two things of importance happened. The first was an un¬ 
expected visit from Crawford. 

Parkinson had not seen him more than half a dozen times 
since Mildred’s death.- ./There had been very little to bring 
Crawford to Moatlands Park. With his own set views con- 
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cerning psycho-telepathy, he could not reconcile himself tc 
Parkinson’s reiterated belief in the transmigration of Hag¬ 
gerty’s soul. The scratch on the baby’s wrist, which had 
healed promptly, might easily have been made with a pin. 
The raven’s feather was merely a coincidence. Mrs. Par¬ 
kinson might have had that in her possession as well" as the 
icon. Everything accorded exactly with his own theories. 
From what he had heard it was easy to conclude that Mrs. 
Parkinson had been afraid of Haggerty. Her fear, com¬ 
bined with the occult mechanism of the melting icon, was 
probably aggravated by the subconscious utterances of the 
maid Haggerty had used as her medium. It was the girl 
alone who was still a mystery. 

Entire lack of success had attended every effort to restore 
her elusive memory. With every active, present faculty alert 
and responsive, her mind was still an absolute blank regard¬ 
ing her own identity. The name Lois Delarge, which she 
had given to Mildred as her real name, meant nothing to 
her. Crawford despaired of elucidating that .mystery. Now, 
circumstances would take her from under his immediate ob¬ 
servation. It was those circumstances that brought him now 
to Moatlands Park. 

He was leaving the country for an indefinite period, and 
had not only resigned from his various public appointments, 
but had made over the entire practice at Harley Street to 
his partner, Dr. Eustace Vyvyan. 

Parkinson, immune from further trouble at Haggerty’s 
hands, received the information with equanimity., After 
Crawford had explained, he remarked genially: “You are 
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fortunate to be able to retire so young, Dr. Crawford. 
There must be money in the medical profession after all.” 

“A legacy is responsible in this case,” Crawford replied. 

“Then please accept my condolences with my congratu¬ 
lations.” 

“The Psychic Research Club has been badgering me for 
some time to undertake a special expedition into the fast¬ 
nesses of Thibet,” Crawford continued. “The members of 
the Club offered to finance it, but I preferred to have in¬ 
dependent means behind me. The legacy makes that poss¬ 
ible . . makes it possible for me to pander to my persistent 
thirst for knowledge of Oriental occultism.” 

"You have already wound up your affairs, you say?” 

- “I have, quite successfully.” 

“Then I take it you will soon be leaving?” 

“In a month or so. I wished to ascertain if I could be 
of any further service to you in the meantime.” 

“It is kind of you to suggest it,” Parkinson said. “So 
far, the advice you gave me has proved very effective, and I 
appreciate the trouble you have taken in my affairs. Your 
advice started me on the right road, and all the while such 
chaos exists at Westminster I shall have my hands full. Oh, 
pardon me,” he added quickly, for Crawford’s smile had not 
escaped his notice, “I didn’t stop to think that you might 
perhaps be Liberal in your views.” 

“I must confess to impartiality,” Crawford replied, still 
smiling. “I have had little time for the consideration of the 
merits of the various political parties, and now I am afraid 
I shall have still less.” 
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“You-have your science, and I my politics and orchids,” 
Parkinson said. “Chacun a son metier!’’ 

“You haven’t seen any more of the raven?” 

“Nothing since I had them all destroyed.” 

“You probably killed it with the rest,”" Crawford re¬ 
marked. “There was no reason for supposing that it bore 
a charmed life.” 

"Then you are no nearer believing in physical reincar¬ 
nation?” Parkinson queried. 

“On the contrary, I am persuaded against it,” Crawford 
answered. 

“Yet you believe in the resurrection?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why should not a daughter of hell . . . ?” 

“Since we last discussed the matter, I have seen no reason 
for altering my views,” Crawford said. “I am convinced 
that Mrs. Parkinson was murdered under Haggerty’s spirit 
influence, and that it was accomplished as the result of a 
pre-nurtured scheme.” 

“You mean there must be something physically tangible 
for her to work with?” 

‘precisely.” 

“There is still the possibility of spirit materialization,” 
Parkinson doubted. 

“Something in the nature of a ghost?” Crawford queried. 

“Yes. Don’t you believe in ghosts?” 

To a certain extent yes,” Crawford said hesitatingly. 
He did not want to go too deeply into that subject with Par- 
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kinson, and was wondering how he could turn him away 
from it. 

“You have never seen one?” 

“No, and I don’t think that is because I have been spec¬ 
ially unprivileged. I think I am fairly correct in my own 
view that seeing a ghost is the direct result of some internal 
psychic force . . some internal process for which the person 
himself is almost directly responsible . . such as fear, keen 
desire inspired by fear, or some other quickly acting emotion. 
Such emotion is frequently concentrative and positive; result, 
the thing imagined materializes into something apparently 
seen . . an optical illusion. That is my plain, unvarnished 
opinion, derived from many of the faking seances I have at¬ 
tended. Believe me, Mr. Parkinson, I am equally convinced 
that you will never see Haggerty’s ghost, because you are 
going to continue throwing off the least suspicion of in¬ 
fluence from her.” 

“You have greater confidence in me than I have in my¬ 
self,” Parkinson said. “In one respect you may be right, 
however. I don’t expect to see Haggerty’s ghost, but no 
argument will rid me of the impression that if I see anything 
at all, at any time, it will not be a spirit materialization, 
but Haggerty in the flesh.” 

Crawford saw that it was useless to argue that question 
with him any more, so he said: “You make me sorry I am 
leaving the country. I envy you the chance of seeing the 
first physical resurrection since the days of'Christ!” 

“Well, to my mind there does not seem to be much 
disparity between the powers of the dominant forces for good 
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and evil,” Parkinson argued. He added: “If I want to 
write to you at any time, what-is the-Best way to get you?” 

“I am glad you are thinking of communicating with me,” 
Crawford replied with alacrity. “I shall feel that I am not 
altogether excluded from future interest in Moatlands Park. 
Any mail addressed to me at the -Psychic Research Club in 
Piccadilly will be forwarded immediately; or my successor, 
Dr. Vyvyan, would be glad to communicate with me if you 
telephoned him. No matter where I am, if ever you need 
my help, and I can get here in time, I shall be pleased to 

"I appreciate your kindness, but . . . if Haggerty strikes 
again as she has already done twice, there won’t be much 
time for anyone to fender assistance. If you came, it would 
only be to discover the means she employed, as you did in 
the case of my wife . . when it was too late. However, if 
you think Dr. Vyvyan could help ...” 

"Only by sending for me,” Crawford said. “He is not 
a psychist. I think he will be glad to get rid of me, and so 
disencumber himself of what he calls my spooky ideas. He is 
as skilful as any as a mental specialist, but there is this 
difference between us. He is a doctor . . I, a scientist.” 

“A difference which covers considerable territory, I have 
no doubt,” Parkinson replied. 

“Your little daughter grows more charming all the time,” 
Crawford changed the subject again, after a pause. 

“Daughter? Oh, yes. Evelyn is coming along splen¬ 
didly.” 
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Parkinson was taken off his guard of self-composure at. 
this abrupt mention of his daughter. She was rarely men¬ 
tioned to him, and he had not even seen her for several days. 

“I met the nurse with her as I was coming up the drive 
from the lake,” Crawford explained.^ 

“Yes, the child is all'right,” Parkinson said again. It 
was evident he did not wish to continue that topic. 

“And Sir Philip? I hope he is-well,” 

“Perfectly, sq he says. I am expecting a visit from him 
soon. He writes that the trouble in the Balkans is lessening 
considerably. As you know, there was never much more 
than smoke. No need for him 'to have gone there at all. 
He is trying to get leave of absence now. There are many 
things we need to discuss. 

“I can quite understand that,” Crawford said. 

“One thing about that I feel I ought to tell you, in case 
you took a wrong impression,” Parkinson went on quickly. 
“That talk of Haggerty’s . . connecting Philip with my 
wife . . I discovered, of course, it was a concoction of lies.” 

“That was my impression from the first,” Crawford 
assured him. “My opinion of the Parkinson honour was not 
shaken.” 

“Thanks for saying so,” Parkinson returned, relieved. 

“I am glad I mentioned it. I can’t understand Philip being 
content to swelter in such a climate as that when there is no 
need,” he continued, airing his perpetual grievance. 

Crawford laughed. 

"Chacun a son metier seems to be one of your mottoes," . 
he said. “Sir Philip is an enthusiast like ourselves. You are 
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content to bury yourself in an uncomfortable seat in the 
House of Commons; I am burning with anxiety to submit 
myself to the rigors of the Indian climate in the cause of 
science.” 

“You will stay to lunch?” the Squire invited him. 

“I would like you to excuse me,” Crawford answered. 
“I have an appointment in town for the early afternoon, 
otherwise I should esteem it a pleasure. I do esteem it an 
honour. Is that the Royal Society Cup?” 

* “Yes.” 

Parkinson walked to the fireplace and fetched the Cup 
for his visitor’s inspection. 

“I was certain of winning this,” he said. “The Claver- 
ton Prize was a greater achievement. You didn’t take in 
the Exhibition, did you?” 

“I couldn’t get away for it.” 

“I made a remarkable wager with a Hindoo named 
Shadakhari. He had with him a Coelogynina, very imma¬ 
ture, which he defied any of the English growers to culti¬ 
vate. I am beginning to realize that it is a doubtful pro¬ 
position, but I have sent Wilson to India to ascertain its 
native elements.” 

“Wilson is fortunate,” Crawford smiled. 

“He is a good man,” Parkinson,returned. “He needed 
a change. It will give him a chfmSrto get over his regard 
for Marie, and his sorrow at her death. I believe he was 
deeply attached to her. Would you care to see Shadakhari’s 
orchid?” 
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He led the way into the fernery, further explaining the 
conditions of the wager. Crawford left him after he had 
examined the orchid superficially. He was not interested in 
orchid culture. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Sir Philip and Baby Evelyn 


C\ y* EARLY four months passed before Sir Philip was 
able to get his leave of absence. Always a center 
X, of unrest, the Balkan States had again been hit by 
one of those sudden, volcano-like eruptions which might have 
precipitated a European war, but which, fortunately, had 
subsided as quickly as it had sprung into being. 

It was the first time he had visited Moatlands Park since 
his memorable conversation with Mildred, and his equally 
momentous ride with her to consult Haggerty. Much had 
happened since then. Mildred and Haggerty were both 
dead. The silence of the park, denuded of its ravens, de¬ 
scended upon him like a mantle of gloom. As on that 
previous occasion, he allowed his horse to meander quietly 
along from the lodge gates, and beside the shore of the lake. 

It was far from a pleasant home-coming. Strenuous 
work, submersion in diplomatic strategy . . neither had been 
able to eradicate from his mind Mildred’s farewell kiss. 
Through all those months of indefatigable labor the delicate 
fragrance of her lips had clung to his. Riding under those 
tenantless trees, through a silence that seemed to penetrate 
his soul with presentiments of calamity, it was yet impossible 
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for him to realize that she was dead. Perhaps with her 
death the bond of affection that had fettered him to her 
while she was alive had become even more indissoluble. 
Who knows! She was no more impossible to him now than 
she had been then, with her sublime constancy to her unap¬ 
preciative husband, and her almost superhuman purity. 

Sir Philip had changed much during the bare two years 
that had elapsed since that last vi§it. He rode his horse with 
the same erectness, the same easy grace; but his hair was fast 
turning grey about the temples, and there were lines upon s 
his face which only a deep sorrow could have chiseled. Miles 
away, sweating in the vortex of a whirlpool of turbulent race 
animosity, he had still been the one person on earth to suf¬ 
fer keenly at Mildred’s tragic death. Perhaps, with that 
telepathy which links kindred souls, he of all men had felt 
the passing of hers. Again who knows! Sir Philip’s lips 
were sealed touching those poignant matters, and, with love 
for Mildred still ardent within him, he was glad rather than 
otherwise that no other woman could even stir those passion¬ 
ate chords of his nature that were dedicated to her memory. 

He wondered what her child would be like . . had often 
spent long, wakeful nights wondering that..' The infant* 
would be nearly fifteen months old now, possibly toddling 
around, delighting those in charge of her with her baby 
graces and baby efforts to frame baby thoughts into artic¬ 
ulate language. He had -heard very little about her from 
Richard, who had seldom written except when correspond¬ 
ence was demanded by matters of business, and more rarely 
still had he menti&ned Mildred’s little girl. Then he had 
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referred only to Sir Philip’s possible guardianship of the 
child in the event that he himself should predecease him.. 

Yet another thing had caused Sir Philip many sleepless 
nights. He knew the bare details of Richard’s visit to Hag¬ 
gerty, the tragic death of Marie which had occasioned that 
visit, and the subsequent events. One thing in particular he 
did not know, and that was to what extent the witch’s dis¬ 
closures had gone. If Richard knew of his sentiments foi 
Mildred, he had not said anything; but that in itself was 
no indication that he did not know. Reasoning along these 
lines brought another point into prominence in Sir Philip's 
mind. Presuming that Richard knew, in what way had 
his knowledge of it affected his attitude towards Mildred? 
Mildred’s death was due to Haggerty’s hideous sorcery, but 
what had Mildred’s life been during those months of waiting 
for her baby rto be born 1 

There had been times when Sir Philip'had struggled hard 
against the impulse to demand^ closer information from his 
brother, especially since Mildred’s death, when nothing he 
said could longer affect her. Even now, as he continued his 
ride across the broadlands of the park, and the house itself 
came nearer and nearer, he found it difficult to stifle his 
, accusing thoughts. Such thoughts had a tendency to raise an 
’ unsurmountable barrier between him and his brother. 

It was Richard who broke it down. His pleasure at see¬ 
ing his brother was unfeigned, and he greeted him cordially. 

“You should have told me you were arriving, Philip,” 
he said. “I could at least havg met you in London.” 

“There was hardly time,” Sir Philip replied. “I scram- 
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bled my leave at the first moment, and arrived in London 
only last night. I have not yet reported to Whitehall.” 

“I suppose that is necessary?” 

“Just a mere formality. Anticipating my leave, the 
Foreign Secretary intimated by letter that he would like to 
see me when it was convenient. There is plenty of time for 
that. For once I considered that family matters had prior 
claim to my attention . . and here I am.” 

- Richard smiled reminiscently. 

“Always the same Philip," he observed. “In the back 
of my mind I have come to believe that those matters were 
always of deeper concern to you than you ever admitted.” 

The Squire’s manner was so ingenuous that Sir Philip 
could discern nothing pointed in the words. He read them 
at their true value. So he refrained from making any com¬ 
ment. His brother went on: “You had better take the rest 
of the morning to look round, and become re-acclimatized. 
How long are you staying?” 

“I had hardly thought of taking up residence here,” Sir 
Philip answered. , 

“Nonsense 1” Richard expostulated. “Telephone in for 
your wardrobe to be sent out. You have as much as you 
want here anyway. Peters has been getting it ready in an¬ 
ticipation of this visit, and he can get you anything of mine 
that you lack.” 

“Then I think I’ll stay,” Sir Philip said. He had been 
gradually thawing under the warmth of Richard’s welcome. 

“Good!” the Squire replied. “You won’t mind excusing 
me for a couple of hours, will you? I have some business 
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I must attend to. Of course, had I known you were 
coming ...” 

“I’ll come with you, if you like,” Sir Philip suggested. 

“I wouldn’t hear of it. You need a rest. Make yourself 
comfortable by the time I return.” 

The last time it had been, “Stay and amuse Mildred!” 
Richard observed some shadow of the pain that stabbed at 
his brother’s heart at this remembrance, and he added kindly: 
“I know the place is not the same for you’ Philip. You will 
miss Mildred. You and she were such great friends. Un¬ 
like myself, you have not grown accustomed to the Manor 
without her.” 

And he held out his hand with an unusually spontaneous 
gesture. „As Sir Philip gripped it, the glance that passed be¬ 
tween them told him that his brother knew, and that the 
knowledge could no longer' occasion any bitterness between 
them. 

Coupled with the knowledge that Richard knew was the 
certainty that he intended to extend to him cordial hospital¬ 
ity. Sir Philip was aware of a feeling of relief as he watched 
his brother’s departure. With Peters he went over the ward¬ 
robe he had always maintained in his own rooms at the 
Manor; which rooms, even when his absences from the 
family seat had become prolonged, were still restricted to 
his own use. Peters had made it a special point to see 
that everything of his was ready for immediate use. Sir 
Philip felt more at ease when he had donned a lounge suit 
which, although not exactly of current fashion, was as good 
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as anything he could have procured at his bachelor establish¬ 
ment in Westbourne Grove. 

Questioning Peters, he learned in which direction the 
nurse was wont to go with, her juvenile charge. He wanted 
to see Mildred’s daughter. 

His path, through the rose gardens, with perennials cast¬ 
ing their fragrance on either hand, recalled his last conversa¬ 
tion with Mildred. It was her favorite walk. He could 
fancy that somewhere over those gardens she had loved, her 
spirit was hovering to watch with jealous eyes the gambols 
of her offspring, seeking to afford the maternal protection 
denied to her by her tragic death. 

Before he reached the clematis bower where she had been 
accustomed to sit, he heard sounds of joyous laughter, and he 
turned towards a part of the gardens screened from his view 
by masses of shrubs. Thus he came to the central lawn, 
with its fountain and carefully rolled grass. . 

By the fountain, leaning half .over the parapet, was the 
baby Evelyn. The nurse was holding the back of her 
rompers to keep her from tumbling into the water. They 
had come to feed the golden carp with crumbs, and Evelyn 
was trying to catch the eager fish with her chubby fingers. 

What a lot of joy Richard was missing I Sir Philip was 
sure his brother had never watched her play, had never 
caught her up in his arms to hug her and kiss her, and call 
her those endearing names which are as necessary as 
food to the health of a child. Sir Philip wanted to do that 
as he walked towards them. 
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The nurse heard him coming, and'stood up at once. 
Evelyn rolled awkwardly over until she sat by the fountain 
facing him, and regarding him with solemn eyes. The nurse 
was a stranger to Sir Philip, so he explained: “I am Sir 
Philip Parkinson. I don’t want to interrupt your play, but 
this is the first opportunity I have had of becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with my little niece.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Philip; I didn’t know,” the nurse said. 
Then she picked the child up and presented her. "This is 
your uncle, Miss Evelyn.” ;• 

Miss Evelyn . . to a child of fifteen months I “What 
formal dignity I” Sir Philip thought. Was there no one to 
call her ‘darling’? To the nurse he said: “Do you always 
call her that?” 

“They are the Squire’s instructions, sir,” the girl an¬ 
swered, recovering from her confusion. 

“I understand that the Squire would wish it before 
strangers,” Sir Philip went on. “In the intimacy of your 
play it surely is different. She has been deprived of her 
mother. Is there no one can fill a mother’s place until she 
is old enough to understand?" 

The nurse hesitated a moment, but she could not mis¬ 
interpret his anxious, kindly glance. With an impulsive 
gesture she hugged the little one closer, while the baby 
nestled on her bosom in happy contentment. 

“Indeed yes, sir I” she exclaimed. "We all love her. She 
is the sweetest darling that ever breathed. Even the butler 
likes to dance her upon his knee, and the footmen hug her if 
I ever give them a chance.” 
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“Thank God for that!” Sir Philip breathed so fervently 
that the girl knew her impulse to tell him had not been 
wrong. “To let her feel that she is lored will be doing her 
the greatest kindness in the world." 

“Who could help loving her?”. The nurse was becoming 
rapidly charmed with Sir Philip’s demeanor. “Perhaps, sir 
. . . ?” She made a tentative motion of holding Evelyn to¬ 
wards him. 

He had never held a child in his arms, but why should he 
not hold this one, who ^vas so different! Such was the 
thought the girl’s action instantly prompted. Flesh of Mil¬ 
dred’s flesh . . blood of her blood .. his soul cried out within 
him that by holding her in his arms he might discover hal¬ 
lowed contact with his dead love. Why should he not 
satisfy the longing that had surged within him as he had 
watched Evelyn’s gambols at the fountain—that longing 
which had loosened again the volume of his pent-up love! 
Why should the butler and the other men-servants be priv¬ 
ileged beyond himself, who had the greater right! He might 
be starting a revolution in the Parkinson code, but any 
scruples he had on that score were fully overcome as, when 
he held out his arms in response, to the nurse’s invitation, 
Baby Evelyn at once signified her willingness to go to him, 
and he felt the soft warmth of her chubby,arms round his 
neck. 

That was one of the happiest hours of his life, and passed 
all too quickly. Richard had already returned when he left 
the rose gardens, and was in the orchid house, expecting to 
find him there. 
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“You haven’t lost your interest in the family hobby, 
Philip?” Richard questioned. 

“The orchids would have had my attention had I not 
been otherwise occupied,” Sir Philip answered lightly. “I 
have been delightfully entertained by Evelyn,” he added. 
“We were playing with the goldfish in the rose gardens.” 

“The nurse often takes her there, I believe/’ Richard 
said. “Do'you "think she is growing like Mildred?” 

“It is rather early yet to pick up striking resemblances,” 
Sir Philip smiled. “But I thought I could discern traces of 
both Mildred and you, Richard.” 

“Unless she develops some points of character later, there 
will be nothing of the Parkinsons in her at all,” Richard de¬ 
clared in half negation to the latter part of his brother’s 
remark. “Even the name will die with her marriage. You 
are still as firmly convinced that you will never marry?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Perhaps it is as well. I would not care for a son of 
yours to feel that his rightful position here was being us¬ 
urped by a mere girl . . . my daughter.” 

“If a son of mine took after me, he would never feel that 
way,” Sir Philip said warmly. “You know, Richard, I never 
had any pretensions to the estate. However, had Evelyn 
never been born, it would not make the slightest difference 
to my determination never to marry.' 1 ' 

“Is one woman worth so much constancy?” Richard 
asked him. 

“When one loves, Richard, the thought is more of conse¬ 
cration .than of constancy,” Sir Philip answered. 
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“You are an enigma to me, Philip,” the Squire replied. 
“Sometimes I think . . I wish you could see it that way too, 
and forget Mildred . . that it was Haggerty who inspired 
your love in the first place . . using it in her evil conniving 
for the destruction of our house.” 

Sir Philip had started when his brother first mentioned 
Mildred. But Richard had continued’to speak in the same 
matter-of-fact tones as he would use in discussing an event 
of simple domestic importance, so he waited for him to finish 
before he asked: “You knew I loved her?” 

“Not before you had left for the Balkans. Had I been 
more discerning, I might have connected Mildred with your 
protracted absences . . your admission to me that you loved 
another man’s wife. It was Haggerty who first told me, 
when I went with Crawford fo try to trace Marie’s death to 
her. Afterwards, I heard the complete details from Mildred 
herself.” 

Sir Philip said nothing. He was amazed at the quiet 
manner in which his brother was speaking. Hi's amazement 
increased as Richard continued: “I_ owe you an apology, 
Philip. At first I so far forgot myself as to accuse Mildred 
of being your mistress .. the baby to be born, issue from you. 
It was an unpardonable breach of-'confidence in her, and in 
you. My only excuse is that everything seemed to point that 
way . . your admission to me, your desire, to go away, your 
solicitations on Mildred’s behalf ... her revelation of her 
approaching motherhood, of which you were aware before 
myself. I was not jealous, Philip. I could never love any 
woman sufficiently to provoke such a sentiment. Perhaps 
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that was fortunate, because jealousy is insanity when suspi¬ 
cions are once aroused. Mildred forgave me. My one hope 
'^oow is that you will do the same. It was a thing I could 
not very well write about, so I awaited this opportunity to 
discuss it with you personally.” 

Sir Philip’s hand was alrpady stretched out towards him. 
Richard, grasping it, said: “Thanks, Philip. I hope the 
fact that we understand each other will not be the cause of 
further estrangement between us. There is no reason why it 
should.” 

“Certainly not,” Sir Philip returned warmly. “It is the 
first time we have really understood each other. I am im¬ 
mensely relieved . . more relieved than I can tell you . . . 
that you were able to let Mildred’s virtues annihilate any 
thought of her inconstancy to you. I wish you could find it 
in your heart to go a step farther, and appropriate for your¬ 
self some of the happiness the servants are obtaining through 
their love for Evelyn.” 

“You think they love her?” / 

“They do more than that. They worship her.” 

Richard sighed. 

“You are an eloquent advocate, Philip,” he said, “first 
for Mildred, and now for her child. I am sorry that I can¬ 
not respond. I can never forget that Evelyn’s birth destroy¬ 
ed all our family traditions ; that our honoured race, progress¬ 
ing in wealth and prestige for centuries, is doomed to die 
through the accident of that birth. With you it is different, 
will always be different, perhaps. I hope so, with all my 
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heart. You loved her.mother, Philip; you will love her . . 
not in the same way, of course. After I am gone, she will 
be yours to train and educate in the way that both you and 
Mildred would- have desired. Honestly, Philip, and without 
prejudice, I sometimes wish she did belong to you. With 
love such as is denied me in your heart, you would make a 
better father to her than I could ever hope to be. If I 
should die suddenly, I want you, immediately after my death, 
to relinquish the career you value so highly, and take up your 
residence here as Evelyn’s guardian. Am I asking too 
much?” 

“I hope the necessity will never arise,” Sir Philip said. 
“For the matter of Evelyn’s guardianship, you but anticipate 
my wish. But . . have you ne^er considered marrying 
again ?’ 

“I have, but will not do so. All the while Haggerty s 
curse rests upon this house, I should consider it an unpardon¬ 
able offense to include another woman in the curse.” 

"I remember you wrote something about your theory of 
her future reincarnation, but you were not very explicit,” Sir 
Philip observed. “Of course, you saw all that happened, 
while I did not. Tell me what gave you the idea, Richard.” 

“It was what Haggerty herself told me to expect,” the 
Squire replied. “She told me that she would not live long 
enough ior the law to expedite her departure, but she 
warned me that she would come back from the grave to ful¬ 
fil -her curse on the House of Parkinson. Crawford pooh- 
poohs the idea. You don’t know Crawford, do yoii?” 
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“Not personally. I have, heard of him otherwise than 
through you. I think his opinion would be substantial.” 

“Perfectly sound, so far .as he understands things. At 
the same time, clever though he is in matters of psychic re¬ 
search, there is one thing missing in his education.” 

“What is that?” Sir Philip queried. 

"The personal touch. Because his own life has never 
been immediately implicated in such hellish sorcery as Hag* 
gerty practices, he places a limit on possibilities. For myself, 
I don’t believe any limitation can be placed on the powers of 
hell.” 

“So that is how you have come to believe in reincarna¬ 
tion ?” 

“Crawford will not even admit the feasibility of trans¬ 
migration.” 

“You really think that Haggerty’s raven was present . . 
when Mildred died?” Sir Philip questioned. ^ 

“I see nothing else to account for the feather that was 
found on her pillow,” Richard answered. “You should 
know Mildred well enough to know that she would not keep 
such an object as that, for any conceivable or inconceivable 
reason. As for that girl’s story about finding the infernal 
image in a drawer in Mildred’s room ... 1 Crawford may 
think the whole thing is as clear to him as water, but my 
opinion is that he has'allowed himself to be fooled by what 
he considers true revelation from that girl.” 

“You think, in her condition, she could lie to him?” 

“I don’t say she would do it intentionally . . could do 
it intentionally. But don’t you see what I am driving at, 
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Philip?” the Squire went on heatedly. “Crawford’s idea is 
that the girl, acting under spirit compulsion, found the 
image, found the feather . . perhaps scratched Evelyn's wrist 
in order to lend color to the scheme. He is convinced that- 
spirit influence could make her do all that. Well, then, 
why . . as she did everything that that spirit influence in¬ 
tended her to do, was it necessary for her to lose her 
memory entirely ? What else was there that she could have 
revealed that would not fit in with the devilish scheme? 
The loss of memory seems to me a subterfuge to prevent her 
from revealing what are perhaps the truer facts in the case . . 
that the same influence that stole her memory compelled her, 
to a certain extent, to lie in order to deceive.” 

“Did you offer these ideas to Crawford?” Sir Philip 
asked. 

“No. They did not occur to me until after he had gone 
away. They did not come to me all at once, but bit by bit. 
Crawford agreed that I might be subject to influence from 
her, the same sort of influence. He said I could throw it 
off, and sometimes I think I have succeeded. But I tell you 
candidly, Philip, that she haunts me. Sometimes I wake up 
in the middle of the night, and fancy I see her .. as plainly 
as f see you. . I imagine I hear her speaking to me, telling me 
that the whole of her abominable prophecy will be fulfilled. 
At such times I am paralyzed with fear, and can’t move. 
I can’t even speak. That is how Mildred died. Philip! 
Both Crawford and Dr. Matthews are agreed that before 
she died she was paralyzed with fear!” 
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“Good heavens, Richard 1” Sir Philip exclaimed. '-“You'll 
be losing^your reason if you give way to an obsession like 
that!” 

At that Richard laughed. “That is exactly what Hag¬ 
gerty foretells,” he said. “That is exactly what is going to 
happen. It is an obsession. Crawford says I can throw it 
off, but it gets me when I am powerless to resist . . when I 
am asleep. When I am awake, I can throw it off. To 
prove that, let us go to the fernery again. I have something 
there to show you.” 

Wondering at his brother’s change of manner, though 
considerably relieved, Sir Philip followed him from the 
library, to which room they had gone. As they entered the 
fernery, it occurred to him what they were going to see. 
In one of his brief letters, Richard had told him that he had 
sent Wilson to India. 

“You mentioned something about.a Coelogynina, and a 
wager with a fellow named ShadakKari, wasn’t it?” he en¬ 
quired. 

“Yes,” Richard answered. “It is that I want to show 
you. I was forgetting I had told you about it. Here it is. 
Shadakhari is confident it cannot be cultivated. Wilson 
wanted a change, so I sent him to India to learn something 
about the natural conditions in which it grows. If I don’t 
live to benefit from any information he gets, you may. Sher¬ 
brooke, Eastham, .Crichton, and goodness knows who were 
there when the wager was made. It was a challenge to them 
all . . to all English growers, in fact. Sherbrooke in partic¬ 
ular wanted to get this orchid, so for the honour of Moat-* 
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Jands Park we have got tp get some approach to a flower on 
it. I say we, because I thought you would like to try if I fail¬ 
ed. I have added a codicil to my will about it, not that that 
makes ar/y difference, for all the orchids are bequeathed to 
you. It was merely to bring it into prominence. It looks hope¬ 
less at present, doesn’t it? But while there’s a spark of life in 
the confounded thing, we’ve got to encourage it.” 

Sir Philip had the orchid in his hands while his brother 
'finished speaking. His examination of it, with his mind on 
the strange things Richard had said during their talk in the 
library, did not excite much enthusiasm. It had the appear- 
* ance of a hopeless proposition anyway. The piece of tree to 
which it clung as a parasite was sapless, while the bulbous 
roots had shrunk more since Richard had last looked at it. 
Altogether it showed little or no sign of possessingveven the 
elements of life. \ 

“If it doesn’t die before Wilson gets back,” the'Squire 
added, ruefully contemplating the diminishing plant. 

“Just what I was thinking,” Sir Philip returned. “It 
doesn’t look at all promising.” 

It was on the point of his tongue to add: “And if it, 
too, is not subject to Haggerty’s curse!” 

But he restrained the impulse, thinking it unadvisable 
to reopen the subject of Haggerty and her curse! 




^ CHAPTER XVII 
The Second Feather' 

S IR Philip stayed the greater part of two weeks, and 
during that time, he lost no opportunity of bringing 
Evelyn’s rights before her father. Frequently he in¬ 
veigled him into accompanying him to where he knew the 
child and her nurse would be found. Sir Philip never ceased 
to idolize her, and soon Richard, too, began to feel the love 
of the child contagious. It began by his feeling himself under 
constraint, at first merely for the sake of appearances, to take 
an interest in her himself. For a little while that interest 
grew even beyond Sir Philip’s eager anticipation. It continued 
for a few weeks after Sir Philip left. Them anoth er natter 
took the thoughts of his daughter completely out of his mind. 

That was the first year that orchids from Moatlands 
Park were not represented at the Exhibition. Parkinson had 
imported no fresh varieties, thinking to utilize some of the 
species he had obtained the previous year, and which had met 
with such marked success. It was not long before he knew 
he was doomed to failure. A blight appeared to settle on 
them all. No matter what he did, they would not thrive. 
The botanist who specialized in South American plants at 
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the County Horticultural College came to give him a con¬ 
sultation on them, with nobettqr result. To all appearances, 
the failure of the orchids to respond to cultivation signified 
the second step in the retrogression of Moatlands Park pres¬ 
tige. That was how the^Squire regarded it, and that fact 
immediately annulled the improvement Sir Philip had man¬ 
aged to achieve in other directions. Through the orchids, in 
less than three months, Parkinson was back again in that 
spirit of morbidity from which Crawford’s advice had tem¬ 
porarily rescued him. 

A cablegram* from the Calcutta bankers that Wilson was 
returning with the desired information did not do much to 
arouse him from his apathy. It would be too late then to 
do anything for the Exhibition, an4 his sense of failure was 
so keen that nothing could rid him of it. Haggerty and her 
prophecies were never out of his thoughts. He could detect 
her invisible, influence everywhere. He thought the same 
as Sir Philip had thought . . the thought he had not ex¬ 
pressed . . that the'orchids might also be under the bane of 
her curse. To what other cause could his failure with them 
be attributed! 

At one time he thought of sending for Crawford; but 
then what was the use? Even if Crawford did not discredit 
the influence, he would probably arrive too late to do any¬ 
thing. When Haggerty struck, she struck quickly'. . too 
quickly for human interference. 

Beset by the fear that Haggerty’s curse was really mater¬ 
ializing, it was not difficult for him to believe that he was 
going insane. Strange fancies haunted him day and night. 
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There was no longer that sense of paralyzation when he 1 
awoke suddenly. It was a long time before he actually saw 
her, though jn his dreams she . was there. Waking with ai 
start, he would stare for long periods into the darkness of 
his room, expecting to visualize her standing there, where 
he had seen her before, often imagining, until he summoned 
sufficient courage to procure a light, that he could see her 
pointing at him with a menacing finger. Once, in the park, 
he picked up a stray feather like a raven’s, and sent it to an 
ornithologist to ascertain the species of the bird that had 
dropped it. Then he disbelieved the report he received that 
it was the wing- feather of a migrating crow. 

Becoming perturbed about hisfcondition, Dr. Matthews 
advised him t<3^coipu,lt Dr. Vyvyan. Parkinson refused; so 
obsessed was he.? wit!} .the idea- that, he did not need the 
opinion of an alienist to .tell him.' that" his mind was rapidly ? 
becoming unhinged. He was equally convinced that Dr. 
Vyvyan could do nothing for 'hr£i.' More than that, he 
thought the report from an alienist would be like that he had 
received from the ornithologist, discrediting what he. him¬ 
self knew ;to be fact. So he refused to consult anybody. 
He shut himself up as a recluse, rarely even seeing the 
servants in his own dining-room, most of his food being 
brought to him by Peters, either to the library or his, own . 
bedroom suite. V 

From the date of his receipt of the cablegram from Cal¬ 
cutta to the day. of Wilson’s return was a period of six 
weeks. Only once during that time did Parkinson look at 
Shadakhari’s orchid, and then to put it away again in disgust. 
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It showed still less promise of life. He had already*decided 
that Wilson’s journey had been wasted, so he was not very 
interested in the gardener’s return. And the night before 
Wilson got there something happened which put the 
thoughts of cultivating the orchid still farther from his mind. 


That night he saw Haggerty, and, whether before he 
had really seen her or ( not, this time it was no hallucination. 

Everything was quiet in the Manor as Michello made his 
way stealthily through the kitchen gardens, and, with the 
skill dj$n expert, noiselessly opened the catch on one of the 
idsitdren windows, and climbed through the raised sash. His 
previously acquired knowledge of the architecture of the 
house led him unerringly from the kitchen to (the library, 
where he opened the door leading into the fernery to admit 
his mother. He waited in the library until she returned, to 
close the door again behind her, and make his own exit by the 
way he had entered. . * 


Haggerty made her equally unerring way to Parkinson’s 
bedroom, which seemed to imply that it was not the first 
time she had been there. Parkinson was sleeping, and she 
stood regarding him fixedly until he stirred uneasily. Then 
she made some rapid passes over his face, and over his body, 
her motions extending from his head to his feet. As his eyes 
opened she slunk back into the shadows of the darker part of 
the room, so that she was only half visible to his startled 
gaze. He tried to speak, but his tongue'clove to the roof 
of his mouth; he tried to move, but there was the same 
paralytic rigidity controlling his body as he had experienced 
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before. Beads of perspiration broke out upon him as he 
listened to her almost whispered, yet easily audible words. 

“I told you I should come back from the grave to wreak 
my vengeance upon you, Richard Parkinson," she said 
slowly. “For you that vengeance is nearly completed. I 
have come to you before to make your fear of me bind you 
hand and foot. In your fear of me you shall die, before 
much more time shall have passed. It has been for you to 
see my spirit clothed again in the flesh, as I shall appear be¬ 
fore others of your accursed blood when their time has 
come. You have thought to destroy the familiar which is 
of my spirit, but. you shall see it again. Then you will 
know that your doom is close at hand.” 

Terror gripped him as she was speaking, yet he did not 
try again to utter a sound. He realized his impotency 
against this spirit of evil, whether flesh and blood he knew 
not. Crawford had told him that his fear of Haggerty 
would lend itself tc/ the conjuring up of such a wraith as 
he saw before him, half hidden in the darkness. Crawford 
had told him he could resist, yet he strained his blood- 
flecked eyes to see the creature more distinctly. She appeared 
to be expanding into unnatural proportions as she moved 
silently towards him, until an overwhelming terror made 
him close his eyes' to shut out the horrid vision. When he 
opened them again she was gone. 

He did not hear the opening and closing of the door be¬ 
hind h^r. 1 Neither did he hear her padded footsteps as she 
descended the .stairs, hastening to the library where Michello 
was awaiting her. Not a word passed between her and her 
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son as he opened the door of the fernery for her to pass 
through. Before making her final exit- from the fernery, 
she paused to pick up the orchid of the wager, and to con¬ 
ceal it in a part of the building where it would not readily 
be found. 

Richard Parkinson remained still for perhaps half an 
hour after she had left him, peering into the shadows, think¬ 
ing to see her again. Even though the power of movement 
came again perceptibly into his muscles, he made no attempt 
to summon the assistance of Peters. Whether she had been 
of flesh and blood or not, he was convinced that no power 
on earth could overtake her. His one rational thought was 
that he did not want to raise a commotion. He would show 
her, knowing he was doomed, that a Parkinson could face 
his end quietly. 4 

From her words, he gathered that the raven had not been 
killed. He thought it was another hallucination of his dis¬ 
ordered mind when, thinking of the bird, he saw a shadow 
fluttering on the other side of the blind covering his window. 

That was until he heard the raucous^ mocking cry of the 
raven. Then he leaped out of bed, and drew the blind. He 
was in time to see the raven flying, in the moonlight, towards 
the shore of the lake. 

Wilson reported in the morning before he had left his 
room. Parkinson sent for him to come there, dismissing 
Peters as' Wilson entered. The gardener started to make his 
report, but his master would not listen. 

“I haven’t sent for you to tell me about that, and I have 
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no time to listen to it,” he said sharply. “I want you to 
complete the job you failed in before you left.” 

“What is that, sir?” Wilson asked him, failing imme¬ 
diately to understand. 

“That infernal raven . . it is still alive. I saw it my¬ 
self last night. It was there, against my window. It flew 
towards the lake. Get a guri and go after it, if you have to 
follow it to hell!” 

Wilson was not surprised that his master’s manner was 
agitated. If he had really seen the raven again, that fact 
alone would be sufficient to inspire such agitation, though 
another of the gardeners with whom he had spoken had sug¬ 
gested that the Squire was very peculiar at times. He had 
not expected to be sent on such a quest immediately he re¬ 
turned from so long a voyage, but he was not sorry the 
orchid was to be put into the background for a time. He 
had traced the species to its native haunts, and he had dis¬ 
covered that the only name it merited was the name by 
which it was known locally. That name was "The Orchid 
of Death T 

He made no comment, therefore, beyond: “Very good, 
sir!” Then he went to fetch his gun. 

It was not until towards evening that he fotind any signs 
of the raven. He had searched the woodland by the lake, 
and had gradually made a reconnaissance of the numerous 
copses in the park, finishing again at thedake. It was then 
that he first felt the presence of a weird shadow flitting 
through the trees, which were just there too dense for him 
to see distinctly. He followed the shadow until he suddenly 
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staggered against a tree for support, his blood curdling in 
his veins. From some little distance ahead of him there came 
the sounds of hideous, mocking laughter 1 

For a moment or two he hesitated, hardly caring to pro¬ 
ceed. There was something unnatural in the sound of that 
laughter. But he knew the Squire would not let him rest 
until he was sure the raven had been killed, and he had a 
score himself to settle with Haggerty. So he summoned his 
courage and pushed fonvard to the spot from which the 
laughter had come. Still farther ahead of him, as if luring 
him on, the mofcking laughter came again. He staggered 
forward blindly, though trembling $vith the chill in hhj 
blood, for there was no doubt in his mind now that the bird 
was the one which had belonged to Haggerty.. His super¬ 
stitious fear increased as he heard the flapping of wings on 
the water, and the shrill cries of the waterfowl as they hur¬ 
riedly deserted that spot on the lake shore to which he was 
approaching. Beyond that, an unearthy stillness seemed to 
pervade the wood. 

He did not know 'what to expect as he pushed on. He 
had heard rumors at the time of Mrs. Parkinson’s death 
that Haggerty had said she would dJfc seen again. Following 
the laughter of the bird, he wondered what he would find 
by the water .. what had caused the waterfowl to desert that 
spot so abruptly. He had made no perceptible noise himself, 
for he had proceeded cautiously. It yi'ss not yet dark, and 
the waterfowl were almost tame. / 

As soon as he could see the wat^r through the trees, his 
first thought was that he was merely seeing what he expected 
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to see. But the spectacle caused him to stop dead, paralyzed 
with fear. With her back towards him, peering into the 
water, was Haggerty! 

Was it Haggerty.. or an apparition? It was one of the 
two, for his eyes would not deceive him to such an extent. 
And there was no mistaking the stoop of her shoulders . . the 
.quaint costume she had always worn. For a moment or two 
again he stood petrified, not knowing what to do. Then he 
half raised his gun to his shoulder, but let it fall to his side 
again. If the creature before him were of flesh and blood, 
to shoot her would be murder, though she was worse than a 
murderess herself. There was the other possibility, which 
had greater appeal to his thoughts. If what he saw was 
something ethereal, to shoot it would be impossible! 

He made up his mind what to do as he reasoned vaguely 
in this manner. She had not observed his approach. Per¬ 
haps he could withdraw without attracting her attention. 
He turned to do so, stepping cautiously through the bushes 
and trees. -He scarcely moved a dozen paces. From behind 
him this time, with a raucous intensity that made his heart 
leap into his mouth, came again the piercing cry of the raven. 

He tried to run, but his legs failed him. Again there 
came the mocking laughter of the raven, and this time he 
turned, determined to fire at Haggerty no matter what the 
consequences. She was still there . . but looking at him. 
Even then, with the flickering light playing on her features, 
he could not be certain if she were human or an apparition. 
And even as he leveled his gun to take aim at her, she 
stretched out her hand towards him, and his finger froze to 
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the trigger. His whole arm became as if paralyzed, and the 
gun dropped from his hand, and hung suspended in a bush 
by his side. 

Tremblingly, he waited for her to speak, but no sound 
came from her. Had she spoken, courage might have come 
to him to complete what he had thought to do. So he argued 
with himself. But her silence finished the conviction that she 
wasmo'lra~being of thiswvorld, thoughnt-was-not-until she 
had turned her back upon him, and peered once more into 
the water, that he felt the blood beginning to circulate again 
in his veins. 

Then he fled, leaving the gun where it was, unconscious 
of how the strength to move came into his legs. Not once 
did he look behind, nor did he stop running until he was 
well out of the wood, for the cries of the raven followed 
his footsteps. Long before he reached the house, he had 
made up his mind that Moatlands Park was not a healthy 
spot in which to remain. 

He was not only frightened out of his wits by the appari-, 
tion of Haggerty, but there was also that orchid. So far as 
his journey to India was concerned, he had obtained the 
desired information, but that was of such a nature as to make 
his journey wasted. He was positive that the conditions un¬ 
der which he had found the orchid growing could never be 
duplicated at Moatlands Park, and if they were he did not 
want to be in on the cultivation.. Now his fear of Hagger¬ 
ty’s ghost was a perfectly good excuse for leaving. That 
was the point he raised with the Squire immediately he was 
admitted to him, and Parkinson, who had no care now for 
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the orchid, accepted it as a plausible excuse. In fact, by the 
time Wilson had finished telling the story of the apparition 
by the lake shore, Parkinson was in no condition to offer 
remonstrance of any kind. 

“All right, Wilson,” he said feebly. “I can understand 
why you want to go. I want to make one request, however. 
Don’t say anything to the other servants about your seeing 
Haggerty.” __—_ 

“Haggerty’s ghost, sir,” Wilson corrected him. “We all 
know that she is dead and buried.” 

"And I know that she has come to life again,” the Squire 
glowered at him. “I have seen her myself, though I demand 
your silence.” 

“And you shall have it, sir,” Wilson replied trembling. 
Undoubtedly the Squire was insane, but that was no concern 
of his. He considered he was getting away easily. Yet he 
hazarded the question: “What, sir, do you wish me to do 
with the information I got about Mr. Shadakhari’s orchid?” 

“Give it to Sir Philip some time . . when he is master 
here,” Parkinson answered. “He may perhaps cultivate it. 

I never sfrall.” 

“And I hope he doesn’t,” Wilson found courage to say. 
“There is something wrong with that Coelogynina. Hag¬ 
gerty may be mixed up with it.” 

“Haggerty? How?” 

Wilson told him how the orchid was named, and briefly 
explained why. Parkinson was shaken with the suggestion, 
but he managed to assume a certain amount of dignity as 
he ridiculed the idea of its connection with Haggerty. “The 
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man who gave me the orchid is a prince of India,” he said. 
“That fiend of hell could have no possible connection with 
him.” 

Nevertheless, after Wilson had left him, his terror of 
Haggerty made him wonder. There was that strange re¬ 
membrance of her words to himself at the moment when the 
orchid came into his possession. Perhaps, if he went to look 
_at_iL.— --— 

He was puzzled when he discovered it wjas not where he 
had left ft. Wilson must have moved it, he thought after¬ 
wards. Anyway, it didn’t matter. Wilson could tell Sir 
Philip where it was when he wanted it. Akain he thought 
there might be nothing in what Wilson haa said. He was 
scared.. and no wonder'.. at seeing Haggerty. But he 
thought he would write a warning note to pir Philip. 

He went back to the library with that purpose in mind. 
He wrote a note, sealed it in an envelope, and placed it in 
one of the drawers in his escritoire. Then he forgot .all 
..about it, for the harassing problem of Haggerty’s return and 
his own approaching doom absorbed all his thoughts. 

- He sat huddled in a chair, trying, with what few con¬ 
nected thoughts he could 'muster, to conjecture what other 
calamity Haggerty’s appearance to Wilson foreboded. She 
would not show herself thus openly, even though immune 
from human interference, without being prepared to strike. 
Perhaps he had been wrong in compelling Wilson to silence. 

When he moved from one chair to another, his tottering 
legs almost threw him on to the floor, for since the previous 
night every terror that he had tried to stifle had been re- 
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awakened in him, playing havoc not only with his mind, but 
undermining his physical strength as well. She was the 
judge who had doomed him to die, and, when'the time came, 
she would also be his executioner. If only he knew what 
means.she would adopt! All He was sure of was that it 
would be something as insidious and irresistible as the means 
by which she had compassed the deaths of both Mildred and 
Marie. Even as he sat there, he felt she was killing him by 
inches. 

He thought of the “Landry’s paralysis” of which Craw¬ 
ford had spoken . . of the symptoms that Crawford had first 
observed when he looked at Mildred, before elucidating the 
problem of the melting icon. He thought of those strange 
attacks of paralysis which had stricken him whenever Hag¬ 
gerty had revealed herself to him, and he wondered if that 
was the manner in which she would finally strike him. That 
was the thing of which he was afraid . . to be helpless while 
she worked her merciless will. And he was surely afraid, 
he admitted to Himself. Crawford had been right there. 
Fear was adding its Weight to the slow torture that was 
killing him by degrees. But Crawford had been wrong in 
that greatest particular of all . . that that fear could be re¬ 
sisted ! It was surely killing him. Heavens, it was madden¬ 
ing to wait uncertain for the end like this! He felt . . he 
knew . . that his brain would soon become far too unhinged 
for him even to collect such scattered thoughts . . tangible 
thoughts . . if he did not take some action. Yet action at 
the moment seemed impossible. What could he do, and 
where could he turn to escape from his appalling fate? 
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Peters disturbed him from the lethargy into which he had 
sunk when his thoughts became almost too incoherent to be 
uttered aloud to himself . . Peters, with the question as to 
whether he would have his dinner served to him there in the 
library. He wanted no dinner. He hastened the valet out 
of the room with an expletive such as the man was becoming 
accustomed to, with the added injunction not to go near him 
again. Afterwards—after a lapse of perhaps an hour—he 
was not certain if it was Peters who had disturbed him 
again, or if it was the distant cry of the raven which he could 
thjen hear. 

I Wilson had followed the raven, and had seen Haggerty. 
Where the raven was, she also was. Perhaps that was the 
object of that call now . . to lure him to where he himself 
would see her more substantially in the flesh. Well, he 
would go to her, for he again felt the need of action, and it 
would be better to get it over quickly. 

He rose unsteadily-from his chair, and stumbled, hatless, 
through the fernery and out on to the broadlands of the park 
towards the lake from which direction he could hear the 
cries of the raven more distinctly now. It was dark outside, 
but soon the moon would emerge from behind the clouds. 
He did not require any light, however, for he knew every 
step of the _ way. It was a good thing it was dark, he 
thought, for that would prevent anyone from following him, 
and being the witness of his encounter with that creature he 
believed had risen from the dead to torment him. He would 
go straight to the spot where Wilson had described that he 
had seen her. 
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When he reached the lake, everything was silent, except 
for an occasional gentle splashing on the water. Looking 
thitherwards, he saw, close in to the shore, one of the giant 
carp struggling in its death throes to submerge itself once 
more below the surface. He watched its movements as it 
came gradually nearer and nearer to the shore, fascinated by 
its contortions, until it managed to sink some little distance 
beneath the surface. He watched its movements when it 
rose again . . leaned over it to watch it again submerge, until 
its shape became distorted by the depth of water that was 
there, or by the tiny ripples that were on the surface. The 
moon was shining clearly on the water by that time, and he 
could follow the motions of the fish distinctly. 

Gradually, beneath the water, he saw it turn, and in the 
distortion he thought its features assumed a startling resem¬ 
blance to his own. Or it might have been that it was in a 
direct line with his own reflection, and that reflection had 
caused the phenomenon. Whatever it was, there throbbed 
strangely through his brain some mutterings which Haggerty 
had uttered at one time when, half unconscious, he had seen 
her. Strange that he should remember them now. “Pisces 
was the constellation of your birth, and Pisces shall see your 
end 1" 

Pisces . . a fish! So he recollected laboring through 
his first Latin translations at the local Grammar School be¬ 
fore he passed on to Public School and University. He 
laughed puerilely at the remembrance. Then the insane 
laughter died on his lips. Pisces .. a fish! What a funny 
name to give a constellation I And how absurd to recall such 
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a thing now, and be repeating it as if committing it to 
memory anew. It was one of the rudimentary things he 
could never forget, and yet it persisted in drumming through 
his brain. 

Pisces . . a fish 1 Pisces . . a fish 1 

He looked for the carp again, but it had sunk out of sight, 
though, he still saw his own reflection. He tottered on the 
edge of the water as he thought that here might be the solu¬ 
tion of Haggerty’s mystery. The melting icon which had 
caused his wife’s death, so Crawford had said, had been 
fashioned in her likeness. And the fish was dying . . and 
so was he! . , ■' - 

But where was Haggerty? He was sure he would see 
her first. He turned to look for her, and imagined he saw 
her form among the shadows of the trees. But the hallu¬ 
cination, or whatever it was, had disappeared before he had 
taken two feeble strides, and he turned again to look at the 
carp, the spasmodic splashing of r which told him it had risen 
again to the surface. / 

He laughed again as he regarded the dying struggles of 
the fish. It was strange that it should be expiring at the 
same time as he. Then the same fear came again to him as 
he thought that perhaps the agony which had been depicted 
on Mildred’s face would come to him, and he seized a stick 
and tried to reach the carp to push it out of sight. He was 
arrested at that by a voice behind hinT, so close that it might 
have been immediately behind his ear. 
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“Fool!” the voice said. “If you kill it you will only 
hasten your own end, for you can only live until it has ceased 
to breathe.” 

He swung round as quickly as he could. This time Hag¬ 
gerty was there, standing not ten paces from him, the raven 
perched on her shoulder, an evil light of triumph glittering 
in her eyes. 

Beside her, he saw Wilson’s gun lying in the bushes. He 
would, have Stepped towards it, but' she held him arrested by 
s her Outstretched finger. All he could do was to exclaim, and 
that riot above a hoarse whisper: “Fiend of hell! Mistress 
of the, devil! .Tell me, obscene spirit . . are you wraith or 
flesh and blood ?” 

“I have come back in the flesh,” she said, cackling in 
hideous mirth, “for I was never dead. It was enough for 
your servant to think I was a wraith, for it is my purpose 
still to be thought dead. But you may know the truth, for 
your lips will never speak it. See behind you the instrument 
. of my vengeance. Your life I have bound up with it, just as 
I ensnared that of your wife in the melting image. In a few 
minutes it will die, and so will you!” 

By the time she had finished speaking, he had scarcely 
strength enough left to support himself against a tree. His 
eyes had become dimmed, and she appeared to him again as 
she had appeared beside his bed . . a spectral, ethereal shape. 

“Pisces,” came from that shape, “I tell you again, was the 
constellation of your birth, and Pisces shall see your end!” 

Behind him he could hear the splashings of the carp 
growing more and more feeble, while the throbbing of his 
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own heart grew weaker and weaker in coincidence with the 
sounds. 

With the last flicker of life, as he sank to the ground, 
he heard the raven fly off into the obscurity of the night, 
awakening the echoes with its awful cries! 

At the Manor the servants also heard the sounds, and 
Peters, filled with a superstitious fear, started to Ipok for 
his master. Finding him nowhere in the house, he headed a 
search party- of the terrified men-servants. It was several 
hours before they found their master, and, when they did 
find him, upon his body, moving slightly in the gentle breeze 
that had risen, was a raven’s feather! 



PART TWO 
CHAPTER XVIII 
Vyvyan Meets Evelyn Parkinson 

/ 7° HE spacious salons of Lady Disston’s town residence 
I M in Lancaster Gate were thronged with guests. 

Her ladyship’s ball being held two weeks after the 
third Court of the season, it was to be expected that among 
the guests would be numbered many of the latest debutantes. 
Sugh was the case, and Evelyn Parkinson was among them. 
That was sixteen years after the death of her father, Richard 
Parkinson, Squire of Moatlands Park. 

Most of the guests had already arrived. Lady Molly At- 
lonbury, niece of Lady Disston, and Mrs. Malcolm Tulloch, 
Lady Disston's daughter, had assisted in their reception. 
There were others, however, who were still expected, and one 
of these latter was the subject of a b$ief raillery between 
the ladies during a momentary lull in the proclamation of 
names by the majordomo of the establishment. The belated 
arrival was Dr. Eustace Vyvyan, who still retained the 
practice in Harley Street relinquished to him by Dr. Craw¬ 
ford before Crawford’s departure for Kfdia and Thibet. 

Those who, like Lady Molly, would have made a social 
lion of Dr. Vyvyan had failed ingloriously. He was still 
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an eligible bachelor, though already on the seamy side of 
forty. But he'abhorred social functions, and had moreover 
the excuse of his profession to account for his non-observance 
of social obligations not directly connected with it. He was so 
wedded to that profession that he preferred to spend his time 
among the mental deficients of the London hospitals, where 
that time would not be so irretrievably wasted, according to 
his own opinion. 

Lady Disston had reason to believe that he would make 
an exception in her favor. She represented an important es¬ 
sential to Dr. Vyvyan’s practice—a practice which had 
grown in extent, though perhaps not in commensurate emo¬ 
lument, since Crawford had left it to him. Lady Disston 
was one of the few wealthy patients of his who felt it ne¬ 
cessary to pay her physician regularly, and she was meti¬ 
culous about that because she knew that by being so she was 
indirectly making it possible for him to give gratuitous serv¬ 
ice where shillings assumed •‘abnormal importance, and pen¬ 
nies were as precious as the widow’s mite. And there was 
still a closer bond between them than that.’ In spite of his 
own social independence, Lady Disston regarded herself as 
a kind of foster mother to him. She had more or less adopt¬ 
ed him when his own mother, a close friend of her ladyship’s, 
had died, he attending University at the time. 

Lady Molly was wont to ridicule this intimacy of re¬ 
lationship. Just now she had laid a wager with Lady Diss¬ 
ton that Dr. Vyvyan would not come. Lady Disston had 
been sufficiently satisfied that he would as to lead her to 
accept the wager, a matter of no great importance to either 
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of them: Now she was beginning to feel that perhaps her 
niece was right after all, though, in response to Lady Molly’s 
teasing, with her own daughter’s assistance, she said pleas¬ 
antly: “My dear Molly, I am perfectly willing to double 
the wager, and also give you odds if you like.” 

“Agreed, on even terms,” Lady Molly laughed. 

“What is this rash threat of expenditure I hear?” a 
pleasant voice drawled behind them. Lord Atlonbury had 
approached them unobserved. “A husband is not responsible 
for his wife’s wagers. I hope you remember that, Molly. 
Besides, I did not think to bring a check book with me.” 

“You won’t need it, Teddy,” Lady Molly smiled at him. 
“Your money is perfectly safe.” 

“He would willingly pay for our discomfiture if he could 
see mother crow over us,” Mrs. Tulloch interposed. 

“I am at least intrigued to ask what it’s all about,” 
Lord Atlonbury said. 

“It’s Dr. Vyvyan,” his wife replied. “I have wagered 
against Aunt Maude that he won’t come tonight.” 

Lord Atlonbury turned to Lady Disston. 

“My dearly beloved Aunt : in-law,” .. so he frequently ad¬ 
dressed her . . “if you would be counseled by me, you would 
lavish your afiectton on someone more prone to appreciate it." 

“Mother is too old to change her favorites,” Mrs. Tul¬ 
loch said banteringly. “Besides, you know she would have 
one of her terrific nerve attacks if she were disappointed.” 

“And she feels safe in knowing that would fetch him,” 
Lady Molly added. 

“I shall be disappointed only on one score,” Lady Disston 
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said quickly. “Eustace will come if he can. I want him to 
meet Evelyn Parkinson.” 

“Does he know that?” Lord Atlonbury asked her, in a 
tone which suggested that, if Vyvyan knew, she might as 
well give her wager up for lost. 

“I want him to meet her professionally,” Lady Disston 
said, instead of answering the question. 

“Vyvyan would scent such an intrigue a mile away,” 
Lord Atlonbury commented drily. 

“I have already given Eustace up as a matrimonial pros¬ 
pect," Lady Disston responded to that. 

Lady Molly said: “I am not so sure.” 

“Of course, I should like to see him settled,” her aunt 
replied. “Evelyn is a charming girl, and needs all our sym¬ 
pathy. But I am not certain I should like to see Eustace 
so directly connected with Moatlands Park as that.” 

“Why? You think . . . ?” 

The question Lord Atlonbury would have expressed was 
interrupted by the stentorian tones of the majordomo. 

“Dr. Eustace Vyvyan!” 

“You win, Auntie,” Lady Molly said, with a wry 
grimace. “I’ll pay up tomorrow.” 

“Don’t bother, dear,” her aunt replied, as Vyvyan ap¬ 
proached. “It was all in fun; Molly.” 

“Do I arrive in time to hear the tail end of a good joke?” 
Vyvyan asked, bowing over his hostess’s hand. 

“We’ll leave mother to tell it,” Mrs. Tulloch said, draw¬ 
ing the Atlonburys away with her. 

“Take care,of Miss Parkinson for me,” her mother said. 
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“I’ll commandeer her program, and hide it in my pocket,” 
Lord Atlonbury laughed, with a significant glance directed 
towards Vyvyan. The specialist was looking at Lady Diss- 
ton, so the thrust lost its significance for him. 

“I feel I am really a successful hostess tonight, Eustace,” 
Lady Disston was saying to him. “You cannot realize what 
that means to me.” 

"I should imagine success was assured from the moment 
you took the matter in hand,” Vyvyan replied, glancing to¬ 
wards those of the brilliant,assembly whom he could see. 

"My dear boy, knowing that you are too prosaic to be 
capable of flattery, I can accept that compliment at its face 
value,” Lady Disston smiled, well pleased with the remark, 
nevertheless. “But that was not exactly what I meant.” 

“No?” he queried. 

“Didn’t your ears burn when you heard my remark to 
Molly just now?” she asked him. 

“No. Why should they? Was I the subject. . . ?” 

“I had a wager with Molly about you. You don’t 
mind?" 

“Rather, I am interested,” Vyvyan said. 

“Then I’ll tell you about it,” Lady Disston went on. 
“This afternoon Molly was so confident that you would not 
come tonight, that it was she who laid the wager in the first 
place. I was equally confident you would come, so ... ” 

“You took her on, of course.” 

“Naturally. I knew you would favour me. When Molly 
pays up, you may use the money in one of your charitable 
causes.” 
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“Then I am glad you won,” Vyvyan smiled. He add¬ 
ed: “I didn’t know Lady Molly was so interested in my 
doings. She cannot be accused of being interested in her 
own behalf. She is happily married, and her daughter is 
hardly old enough . . ” 

"While I am too old to be accused of intriguing for 
myself, and I have no marriageable daughter,” Lady Disston 
replied. “It delights me to be able to discuss the matter 
without the restraining urge that silenced some of the ladies 
at Lady Molly’s tea. Mark you, dear boy, if I had another 
daughter, you would not escape so easily.” 

“It is you who would flatter, and raise my ambitions with 
pictures of the impossible,” he said, amused at her, and won¬ 
dering what was behind it all. 

“You should feel flattered that I am willing to share 
your devotion with a wife,” she told him, tapping his arm 
playfully with her fan. “I am not afraid I shall have to do 
that, though you know I would do anything to find a suit¬ 
able wife for you. You need a wife, my dear Eustace; yet 
I know wild horses would not drag you face to face with 
-even golden opportunities.” ” 

“Might I ask what particular glitter you have to dazzle 
my eyes with how?” Vyvyan smiled. - 

“That is not my ulterior motive at the present moment,” 
Lady Disston answered seriously. “Evelyn Parkinson ...” 

“I heard you mention her to Lord Atlonbury,” Vyvyan 
said. “I observed that she was named recently as a de¬ 
butante.” 
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“I want to talk to you about her,” Lady Disston said, 
“and I want you to talk to her. Not as you are concluding, 
however,” she added. “Under different circumstances I 
might have hoped that she would make an appeal to you 
where others have failed. You haven’t seen her since she 
grew up?” 

“No.” 

“She is perfectly lovely . . easily the most beautiful 
deb at the last Court. Immensely wealthy, too. It is no 
wonder she has already acquired a great train of suitors. She 
can never shake off such men as the Earl of Boughton, the 
Honourable Edward Bellingham-Smitb, Gerald Cranston, 
and quite a few others." 

“Is Miss Parkinson here tonight?” Vyvyan asked, 
vaguely trying to see through her ladyship’s somewhat con¬ 
tradictory statements. Glancing round, with an almost im¬ 
perceptible tilt of his head, he hardly needed Lady Disston’s 
answer in the affirmative. He saw the three men she had 
named, whom he knew quite well, paying court to the love¬ 
liest girl he had ever seen. 

“Yes. That is she,” Lady Disston was saying. “Have I 
exaggerated ?” 

* Vyvyan had not seen Evelyn Parkinson since she' was a 
child. That was during the inquest on her father. Dr. 
Matthews had sent for him. The coroner had returned a 
verdict of death from natural causes, for it was generally 
known that Richard Parkinson was greatly debilitated 
through worry, with a mental condition bordering upon 
insanity. In accordance with Crawford’s request before he 
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left for India, Vyvyan had written him as full particulars 
as he could. Crawford had not received the letter until 
several months afterwards, and his reply had not carried with 
it any enlightenment as to the probable cause of death. It 
is doubtful if Crawford had seen in it any mystery at all. 
His belief in spiritual influence had in no way changed, un¬ 
less it had been augmented by his further researches, and 
mention of Parkinson’s insanity answered the one question 
that might have risen in his mind . . whether Parkinson had 
had strength enough of will to resist such an influence. 

Once before Vyvyan had written to him something per¬ 
taining to Moatlands Park. That was three months after 
Crawford had sailed, and the intelligence he sent was that 
the girl whose mental condition Crawford was studying had 
suddenly disappeared, and that no trace could be discovered 
of her whereabouts. Indeed, nothing had been heard of 
Miranda since that time. 

Evidently Miss Parkinson’s eyes had been resting on 
Lady Disston and himself, and Vyvyan found it difficult 
to withdraw his own as they met them. Lady Disston had 
described her as beautiful. He, unimpressionable skeptic 
though he was about the charms of women, had to admit that 
the description took on a beggarly tone when applied to her. 
She was more than beautiful. An exotic flower, nurtured un¬ 
der conditions that would accentuate its marvelous symmetry 
and gorgeous coloring, might be called beautiful, but the 
pristine loveliness of Evelyn Parkinson transcended 
the wonderful beauty of such a flower. Yet in the wistful 
expression of her eyes, even at that distance, he fancied he 
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could see some trace of memory of those terrible events which 
had left her an orphan, although they had occurred before 
she was old enough to realize what they meant. 

Thinking of that, he turned suddenly to Lady Disston 
and asked: “Why did you wish me to speak to her?” 

“I am worried about her,” Lady Disston told him. “She 
is not happy, as a girl blossoming into perfect womanhood 
should be. Before tonight, I have only spoken to her twice 
since she came home from school on the Continent, but I am 
sure of what I say. She did not take me into her con¬ 
fidence, and I could not very well ask questions, but, from 
the way she spoke, I believe she is troubled about her uncle, 
Sir Philip.” 

“Sir Philip is not here tonight?” 

“He is a worse recluse than you are, my dear boy, with 
considerably less excuse. But . . you remember the peculiar 
circumstances under which his brother, Evelyn’s father, died. 
I have heard rumors about Sir Philip that have made me 
wonder if Richard Parkinson was not really insane.” 

“Morbidly . . there was every evidence to prove that he 

“Yet there was never any insanity in the family before.” 

“That is quite possible. But, from what Crawford told 
me, corroborated by Dr. Matthews, such an obsession as 
Richard Parkinson had about that gypsy, Haggerty, would 
be enough to unhinge any man’s mind . . just in the one 
direction, morbidity. Dr. Matthews told me he lived in 
mortal terror of some fate she had in store for him, even 
though she was dead. That gives the key, I think . . of 
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course I do not agree with Crawford’s odd theories . . to 
his insanity. To my mind, it was purely a delusion, exag¬ 
gerated by morbid thoughts. Crawford believed he could 
have thrown it off, and there I agree with him. Indeed, I 
should have hesitated to pronounce him insane as the coroner 
did.” 

"I am glad you think that way, Eustace, for Evelyn’s 
sake,” Lady Disston replied, relieved. But she added, again 
doubtingly: “Could not the same delusion be affecting Sir 
Philip ?”> 

“How do you mean?” Vyvyan asked. 

“I have heard rumours that his mental condition is not 
quite normal,” her ladyship answered. “Evelyn is worried 
about him, too .. you understand, this shutting himself away 
as a recluse. Richard did that, too, you know, before he 
died.” 

“I can’t very well intrude,” Vyvyan replied. “I have 
never met Sir Philip. He was not present at the inquest on 
his brother. To relieve your anxiety for his niece, however, 
I would make an excuse for visiting him.” 

“That was why I was so anxious for you to come to¬ 
night,” Lady Disston said. “With a little discretion it might 
perhaps be arranged through Evelyn. I couldn’t very well 
suggest that she make a professional visit to you at Harley 
Street, for that would havtf seemed like inviting a greater 
confidence than she was prepared to give. I will take you 
over to make you acquainted. I have let you monopolize 
rather much of my time . . or rather, I have .monopolized 
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too much of yours, but everyone appears too much engrossed' 
in themselves to have observed that. Do the best you can." 

Vyvyan was apparently the last guest to arrive, so Lady 
Disston felt able to relinquish her post for a moment, to per¬ 
mit him to pilot her across the salon towards the group of 
which Miss Parkinson was the central figure. Vyvyan ap¬ 
proached that group with greater confidence than would 
have been the case had he thought her ladyship had con¬ 
trived that meeting with any other purpose. Evelyn Par¬ 
kinson, apart from that attraction which had seized him 
from the moment he intercepted her eyes, now represented 
a possibly interesting case. 

The circle of admirers surrounding Miss Parkinson gave 
way before their hostess and her companion, of whom they 
stood somewhat in awe as the most prominent mental and 
nerve'specialist in fashionable circles. As Lady Disston per¬ 
formed the introduction they withdrew temporarily, with the 
intention of coming back, however, as soon as the coast was 
clear. Their reason for withdrawing was embodied in a re¬ 
mark made to Miss Parkinson by the young Earl of 
Boughton. He had hesitated long enough to heat Lady 
Disston say: “I would like to present Dr. Eustace Vyvyan, ( 
Miss Parkinson. He is an old and valued friend of mine .J 
wonderfully clever, therefore very difficult.” / 

What the Earl of Boughton said was: “He is infinitely 
too clever for us, Miss Parkinson. He would dissect our 
feeble brains without any compunction. So take care!” 

Vyvyan stooped low over Miss Parkinson’s hand to con¬ 
ceal the shade of annoyance that passed over his face at this' 
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remark. He considered it a vulgar form of witticism. 
When he lifted his head up, however, he was smiling. 

“I am afraid I shall have to try to eradicate a bad im¬ 
pression, Miss Parkinson,” he said. 

“You should not find that very difficult, Dr. Vyvyan,” 
Evelyn said easily. “It must be wonderful to be famous. 
I feel we hardly need an introduction, for I remember when 
you picked me up in your arms as a little girl, and I thought 
I recognized you when you were speaking with Lady Diss- 
ton.” 

Just then Lord Atlonbury came back with an apology. 
He had carried out jtfhat he threatened to do literally. 

“I must beg^yfm to excuse my absent-mindedness, Miss 
Parkinson,” he said, handing her her dance program. “I . . 
don’t know how I came to put it in my pocket.” 

“I saw you do it," Evelyn smiled. “Perhaps I thought 
its being in your pocket might save me some temporary em¬ 
barrassment. I hope your absent-mindedness has not pre¬ 
vented you from writing your name on it.” 

“I looked to see that I had done that before I brought it 
back,” Lord Atlonbury replied, withdrawing casually. 

Vyvyan was beginning to marvel at her composure. It 
was strange also for him to feel a momentary sensation of 
relief at her words, for he wondered if her possible em¬ 
barrassment would have any connection with Lord Bough- 
ton, or the Honourable Edward Bellingham-Smith. Of 
embarrassment she showed none, and, incidentally he was 
glad, though with no logical reason, that the gentlemen 
named had not disturbed her perfect equanimity. 
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“May I be permitted to take possession of your program 
for a little while?” he asked her. 

Miss Parkinson ceded it willingly. Glancing at it, 
Vyvyan saw that there were quite a few dances still open, 
and suspected, in spite of Lady Disston’s ingenuous manner, 
that Lord Atlonbury’s absent-mindedness had been prompted 
by her for his own benefit. Such things had happened be¬ 
fore. The concealed orchestra struck into the strains of the 
opening waltz as he observed that that dance was not taken. 

“And may I have this waltz?” he asked then. 

“I shall be delighted,” she answered. 

“I did not hope to be so fortunate as to have the privilege 
of the first dance,” he said. 

“I expect everyone has a special partner selected by 
formality for this,” she smiled. “Doubtless they all thought 
I should have someone equally privileged, instead of being a 
poor little, isolated unit, with no one with me except a 
chaperon.” 

“Then I am going to be bold enough to ask if I may 
monopolize all the dances that would naturally go to a 
privileged partner,” Vyvyan said. “May I ? I also am more 
or less an isolated unit.” 

“You may,” she answered, adding: “I know you only 
ask it out of mere courtesy, because everyone knows that 
Dr. Vyvyan is impervious to feminine attraction. Lady 
Disston told me that when you were mentioned, and I know 
she is very fond of you. Yet I was hoping you would ask 
me, for I want to have a talk with you. It is more or less 
professionally, so you must be sure to send your bill.” 
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“I have already been amply repaid for any service I can 
render,” he assured her earnestly, surprised at his own ear¬ 
nestness in making such a statement. 

She went on: “Lacking an opportunity any other way, I 
should have come to see you. I hope you will not think it a 
serious breach of etiquette to mention family matters here, 
about which I would rather talk to you as a friend than as a 
physician.” 

Lady Disston had said that Miss Parkinson waltzed 
divinely, and by this time Vyvyan knew that the compliment 
was no exaggeration. And again he wondered at her mar¬ 
velous composure, for her words smote him with a strange 
foreboding of further disaster at Moatlands Park. Evidently 
there was ground for the anxiety expressed by Lady Disston. 
And that was proved by Miss Parkinson’s next.words. 

"Treat me as a friend,” he had said, “and I shall esteem 
your confidence an honour.” 

To which she had replied: “Somehow, I have always 
thought of you as a friend. My uncle has spoken of you 
in such a way.” 

“But I have never met him,” Vyvyan exclaimed. 

"I should not care for him to know that I had mentioned 
anything to you,” she continued, apparently unconscious of 
anything to be surprised at in what she had previously said. 
“But I am dreadfully worried about him, Dr. Vyvyan. He 
is altogether different now to what he was before I went to 
Switzerland to school. I can only attribute it to the fact 
that he is aware of some shadow haunting him as haunted 
.my father before he died. You know sufficient of the un- 
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happy history of my family to know something of what that 
was.” 

Vyvyan stifled an exclamation under his breath. This, 
then . . knowledge of more than he thought she should have 
been told . . accounted for the wistful expression he had ob¬ 
served in her eyes. Yet, as she continued speaking, he could 
do no more than exonerate her informant from blame. As 
Mistress of Moatlands Park, it would have been more cul¬ 
pable to keep her in ignorance of the dariger which might 
threaten her. 

“Dr. Matthews has mentioned you, too,” she went on. 
“He has not told me very much. I have learned more from 
another source, which perhaps I will explain to you later, 
not now. He is terribly worried about Sir Philip. He 
would have sent for you to see him and pass your opinion, 
but he dare not. My uncle, when he mentioned it once, 
was so strongly opposed to it that he had to drop the subject. 
Dr. Matthews did tell me that my father acted in the same 
way until it was too late for anyone to help. I am only 
following his advice in getting into touch with you in this 
informal manner. He thought perhaps you might be able 
to send for a certain Dr. Crawford. Can you?” 

“I certainly will,” Vyvyan said. “But he is away in 
India, may be absolutely out of immediate reach somewhere 
in Thibet. I have only the address of his club in Delhi. I 
will write to him there, but it will be weeks before he can 
arrive. Under the circumstances, don’t you think I can 
presume upon this slight acquaintance with you, and make 
an impromptu call at Moatlands Park?” 
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“I was wishing you would suggest that,” Evelyn an¬ 
swered gratefully. “I know your interest is impartial. To 
obtain your opinion I am willing to smile at anything people 
may say.” 

Vyvyan felt not so sure now of the impartiality. Evelyn 
continued: “I shall tell Sir Philip I have met you, and that 
you asked if you might call.” 

“When would it be most convenient?” he asked her. 

“Some day next week, perhaps. I am staying in town 
over the week end.” 

The music ceased then, and he took her to where Mrs. 
Tulloch had joined Mrs. Pulverton, Evelyn’s chaperon. 

He danced several times with her that evening, but the 
subject they had discussed before was not mentioned again. 
They conversed on mundane topics as they moved to the 
rhythm of the music, and Vyvyan discovered that she was 
highly intellectual as well as surpassingly beautiful. 
Glimpsing them occasionally, Lady Disston was well satis¬ 
fied with the success of her plan for bringing them together, 
in spite of what she had said to the contrary. Vyvyan’s face 
betrayed the fact that he was not too preoccupied with the 
tragedy of his partner's life to be keenly conscious of the 
stirring of his pulses which proximity to Evelyn Parkinson 
awakened. He was aware of a clinging fragrance which 
had not been in his life before when, the privilege of hand¬ 
ing her into her carriage later falling to him, the gentle, 
warm pressure of her hand in response to his caused a deli¬ 
cious . . an exquisite . . sensation to pervade his whole being. 
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“I anticipate the pleasure of seeing you again,” he said, 
as he bent his lips to her fingers. 

“I shall be ‘at home’ on Wednesday,” Evelyn replied, 
smiling at him. “Thank you so much for being interested,” 
she added, just loud enough for him to hear. Then louder, 
“I know Sir Philip will be pleased to see you.” 




CHAPTER XIX 
“The Orchid of Death" 


C RAWFORD had his headquarters in Delhi, and 
Vyvyan, before he retired for the night, wrote a 
long letter to, him. That done, he still sat in his 
study, thinking matters over. 

In the first place, a brief analysis of his own impressions 
brought very little satisfaction. He could not deny that he> 
had been very much attracted to Evelyn Parkinson; but, in 
his own mind, there were two main obstacles against per¬ 
mitting such impressions to develop. Evelyn Parkinson had 
not yet quite come of age, while he was already on the far 
side of forty. The disparity between their ages, however, 
was the lesser of the two considerations. It has already been 
observed that his practice,, from the point of view of his 
accounts receivable, was a lucrative one. But, compared 
with the large fortune to which she was heiress, his income, 
present or potential, was too insignificant to amount to any¬ 
thing, and be strongly abhorred the stigma of being a fortune 
hunter in the matrimonial market. Not only that, but he 
had always persuaded himself that he was a confirmed 
bachelor—at least until^he could retire and still support 
a wife in comparative luxury, and it was absurd to allow 
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the impressions of a moment to derange his perfectly settled 
convictions. 

From that angle he managed to persuade himself that the 
interest aroused by purely masculine impulse was secondary 
to the professional interest which he felt in the Parkinson 
family, that interest having been relegated to him by his 
retiring partner in case any emergency should arise, with 
Crawford himself too far away to give any effectual assist¬ 
ance. Such a contingency having arisen, he felt convinced 
that professional interest had won . . an interest which had 
merely engendered the other as something subsidiary from 
the time he had first glanced across Lady Disston’s salon, 
and his eyes had met those of Miss Parkinson. But he 
finally went to sleep and dreamed that he was dissecting the 
Earl of Boughton’s brains, and that the dissecting of them 
was providing him with great satisfaction. ' 

When he called at Moatlands Park the following Wed¬ 
nesday, he discovered a fact which was at first disconcerting, 
but which he afterwards regarded for a brief while as an 
avenue of escape from what might have been an embarrassing 
situation. Wednesday was Miss Parkinson’s regular ‘at 
home’, and he' found a' number of callers already at Moat¬ 
lands Park when he arrived. Even at that he at once found 
a source of consolation. That arose from the evident fact 
that Evelyn’s invitation had not been thrown open to em¬ 
brace the Earl of Boughton, Bellingham-Smith, or any of 
their boon companions. 

The party, consisting principally of ladies, were having 
tea on one of the lawns by the Western Court when he was 
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announced. Lady Disston was present, with her daughter. 
Lady Molly was not there. Lady Disston flashed him a 
glance of encouragement and approval, and for the benefit 
of those present took upon herself the responsibility of his 
being there at all. 

“Dr. Vyvyan will think this is a conspiracy, and that I 
am determined he shall never escape from my clutches,” she 
said, beaming upon the assembly as if demanding corrobora¬ 
tion of her statement. 

“I have so rarely an opportunity of meeting your ladyship 
unprofessionally that this is really a charming pleasure,” 
Vyvyan -returned, replying to the banter, and bowing to the 
various groups at the same time. 

“Mother would have us believe that Dr. Vyvyan did not 
expect to see her here, and that, as a particular friend, she 
has to submit to his idiosyncrasies,” Mrs. Tulloch observed, 
fencing to Lady Disston’s humour. “Everyone knows that 
poor Dr. Vyvyan has less freedom than if he had a wife." 

“My dear!” her mother expostulated. 

“I wonder which is the greater benefit, to be a particular 
friend, or the happy recipient of such an uncustomary call,” 
Miss Parkinson laughed. “Dr. Vyvyan at least arrives in 
time for, a cup of tea.” 

“But not in time for us to risk our complexions by de¬ 
manding his services as tea bearer to ourselves,” Mrs. Town- 
marsh said. 

“In that case you may sit by me, Dr. Vyvyan,” Evelyn 
said, making room for him on the bench beside herself. 
“And you are not to tell me you have called to see Sir Philip 
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until you have eaten at least two pieces of cake, with I don’t 
know what risks to your digestion.” 

He sat down as she directed, and accepted the proffered 
cup of tea, pleased to observe that she had thrown off her 
despondency of the night of the reception. They all chatted 
inconsequently for a time while he consumed the stipulated 
pieces of cake, thrilled anew by the charm of Evelyn’s per¬ 
sonality, and taking delight in the easy grace with which she 
performed the duties of hostess, and the delicate tact with 
which she kept the conversation general. 

Sir Philip did not appear, and, when the ladies rose to 
. take their departure, Vyvyan commenced to offer tentatively 
his excuses also, but Miss Parkinson restrained him. 

“If you are in no hurry, Dr. Vyvyan, I know Sir Philip 
would be pleased to see you,” she said. “I told him you 
might call this afternoon.” 

“Then I will certainly stay,” he replied, catching a 
glance of approval from Lady Disston, who commandeered 
his arm as he walked with the ladies to where their auto¬ 
mobiles 1 were waiting. 

“I am glad Evelyn would not let you escape so easily," 
she said to him. “She is still worried about her uncle.” 

“I thought she appeared a lot brighter today,” he said. 

“She has wonderful composure, my dear boy . . the tra¬ 
ditional backbone of the Parkinsons before Richard de¬ 
faulted. Don’t you think she presented a charming picture? 
I think she is delightful. She will make a splendid wife for 
someone.” 

“Meaning me, I take it,” he laughed. 
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“I didn’t say so,” she retorted. 

“Not in so many words,” he retaliated. “But I caught a 
roguish look of machination in your eyes, and ...” 

“My subterfuge was feeble against your keen penetra¬ 
tion,” she interrupted him. 

"You place me in a dilemma there,” he told her. 

“How?” 

“To give myself any credit at all, I must of necessity 
belittle your skill at intrigue.” 

“You are incorrigible,” she laughed with him. “You 
should really be grateful to me for getting rid of the crowd 
before the admirable Mrs. Pulverton returned from the 
house.” 

“I recognized your skilful generalship,” he said. 

“While you are cross with me for interfering so much,” 
she added. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I merely sympathized with 
the amount of energy you have expended on my behalf.” 

“If you fail me this time, I shall wash my hands of you 
altogether,” she returned. 

When they had departed, Vyvyan wandered back to the 
Western Court with Evelyn. 

“We had better go this way in case- Mrs. Pulverton 
comes to look for me,” she said, adding earnestly: “I am 
grateful to you for coming, Dr. Vyvyan. I was afraid I was 
imposing too much on your generosity.” 

"Rather you extended to me a privilege which I was de¬ 
lighted to accept,” he replied, with equal earnestness. 

“And you submitted to Mrs. Tulloch’s badinage so gal- 
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lantly that I felt really culpable and ashamed for dragging 
you into it.” 

“Please don’t distress yourself about that,” Vyvyan said 
quickly. “Popularity with Lady Disston, whose large¬ 
heartedness covers a multitude of petty trifles, entails a cer¬ 
tain amount of badinage from which one cannot easily escape. 
Believe me, I am more amused than otherwise at being dub¬ 
bed the favorite of London’s society leader. It is the only 
diversion I allow myself.” 

“Does that mean that we shall never see you again?” 
Evelyn asked. 

“Indeed, no,” he answered, with more feeling than he in¬ 
tended. “I think Lady Disston is right in one respect I 
have been sticking too closely to work. This afternoon has 
had quite a tonic effect upon me.” 

“I am glad of that. Even a nerve specialist has nerves, 
you know.” 

“Besides other failings that are human,” he smiled. 
“Your own spirits, Miss Parkinson, are so much brighter 
this afternoon that they could not fail to be contagious.” 

“Was I such an intolerable bore at Lady Disston’s?” she 
queried. 

“Oh the contrary,” he said. “I hope you did not think I 
meant that. Considering what you told me, I thought you 
were bearing up with remarkable fortitude. I trust the 
cloud was only imaginary, and that it has. all blown away.” 

“That cloud will never disperse,” she said, valiantly 
checking a shudder. “I am getting accustomed to it, that’s 
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all. Sometimes it lifts a little, and permits me a glimpse 
of ” 

She hesitated, and a trace of that wistfulness he had ob¬ 
served came again into her eyes. 

“Catch hold of those glimpses of happiness and hang on 
to them,” Vyvyan hastened to advise. “Perhaps I should not 
have referred to what you told me, but I had hoped to con¬ 
vince you that it might only be a cloud. All clouds can be 
dispersed by the sun.” 

“This is different, and it had to be mentioned,” Evelyn 
replied. “Besides, you have already done much to break uprf 
the cloud . . more perhaps than anyone else could have done. 
My confiding in you helped me immensely.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” he said. “I hope Sir Philip 
is better, too.” 

“He hasrappeared brighter than he was before I spoke to 
you at Lady Disston’s. Then I thought it was entirely be¬ 
cause of the shadow which hangs over our lives. I have had 
reason to believe that my uncle’s mind was becoming . . un¬ 
hinged.” 

“That is surely an illusion,” Vyvyan said quickly. 

“I wish I could think so,” she returned. “I am taking 
you into my full confidence, and I want you to be perfectly 
candid with me, no matter if you hurt-me.” 

“Ask me anything you dike, and I will answer to the best 
of my knowledge,” he replied gravely. 

“Then tell me,” she said, “is it true that my father was 
insane when he died ?” 
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Her question was disconcerting, but he answered it more 
readily than he had answered the same question from Lady 
Disston. She already knew too much for it to avail anything 
to attempt to keep her in the dark. He said: “You spoke ot 
the cloud that is hanging over you, Miss Parkinson. My¬ 
self. . and I repeat what Dr. Crawford told me . . I believe 
that it is in a great measure imaginary. Your father allowed 
it to become an obsession, however, and a thing like that will 
momentarily cause a form of morbidity which has parallel 
symptoms with mental aberration. Apart from worrying 
over something which death had made non-existent, Mr. 
Parkinson was perfectly normal. At the time of his death, 
he was holding important public offices, and ...” 

“But you admit it is possible for an obsession to derange 
one’s mind, even if only temporarily,” she interrupted him. 

“Is it something like that you are fearing for Sir Philip ?” 
he asked, considering it futile to try to fence longer. 

“It is,” she answered.. 

“Sir Philip is worried by the same cause?” 

“No, it is not that.” 

“Then, my dear Miss Parkinson, what is it?" he de¬ 
manded, mystified. 

“It is something entirely different to my father’s worry, 
but it is an obsession just the same,” Evelyn told him. “Let 
me explain. Before my father died, there were certain 
orchid problems that monopolized all the time he could give 
to them. So far as I know, they caused him no particular 
worry. But my uncle is different to him in one respect. His 
worry, is with one unique specimen. All his energy is de- 
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voted to it, and it appears to be a matter of life and death to 
him. I know he has spent thousands of pounds on it, con¬ 
structing apparatus for its artificial nourishment, and so on. 
He can hardly leave it long enough to take time to eat. My 
observation tells me that orchid is driving him insane.” 

Vyvyan knew nothing of Richard Parkinson’s wager 
with Shadakhari, buti he knew of Sir Philip’s enthusiasm. 
‘He met her statement as if it were quite logical. 

“I suppose, then, he is worrying from fear that it will 
not be a success,” he remarked. 

“There is every chance of its being a success,” she sur¬ 
prised him by replying. 

“Then why take such a pessimistic view of his absorption 
in it?” he demanded. “If that is all Sir Philip’s worry, it 
won’t last very long. With his success a reaction is bound 
to occur.” 

“If he can retain his reason until that success is achiev¬ 
ed,” she argued. “Visions of success do not seem to have 
effected any improvement in his condition, however. I want 
you to tell me quite frankly, Dr. Vyvyan . . if he should not 
succeed, could failure cause a permanent derangement of his 
mind ?” 

He told her he did not think Sir Philip was the type of 
man to let a failure like that prey for long upon his mind .. 
that, his disappointment once over, he would soon forget 
about it in his absorption in other specimens. He was hardly 
prepared for her next question. 

“You don’t think there is any inherent power in orchids 
to make it possible for them to drive people insane?” 
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"What makes you ask such a strange question ?” he asked 

her. 

“Because they always inspire me with a feeling . . yes, 1 
admit it. . almost of revulsion,” Evelyn answered. “I can¬ 
not explain it. Normally, I am passionately fond of flowers, 
and beyond a doubt orchids are among the most beautiful. 
Yet as long as I can remember they have made me shudder 
to look at them . . the sort of feeling I should expect to ex¬ 
perience if I trod suddenly on a venomous snake. I know it 
is absurd, but I cannot conquer it. There has been a kind 
of estrangement 1 gradually growing between Sir Philip and 
myself, and I have thought it was because he observed my 
aversion whenever the orchid he lives for was mentioned, 
although L tried not to let him see it. The reason that I 
questioned my uncle’s, and my father’s, sanity, was that I am 
afraid that orchids would drive me. insane if I were com¬ 
pelled always to live among them.” 

Vyvyan looked into her eyes seriously for quite a minute 
before he spoke. In all his experience he had never encount¬ 
ered quite the parallel of this obsession. But he could discern 
nothing in the clear depths of her eyes to warrant the last 
suspicion of subnormality. He said: “It is a strange re¬ 
vulsion to have, Miss Parkinson. For some reason or other 
orchids may not attract you, but that is something you should 
smother rather than encourage.” ’ 

“That may sound simple to you,” she objected. “I have 
tried it without success.” 

"Then Sir Philip cannot be aware of how you feel about 
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them,” Vyvyan contended, “or he would surely not impose 
them upon you in your own establishment.” 

“As I say, I have tried to conceal my dislike. It is al¬ 
most two months before I become absolute mistress here. 
Sir Philip has stated his determination to leave here then, 
and . . with the orchids . . I have not felt I could ask him 
to stay. The orchids are all his, but it is my opinion that he 
is anxious to perfect this specimen before he risks its abortion 
by removal. And I should not like to suggest to Sir Philip 
that he remove the orchids now, and take the risk of what 
failure with the Coelogynina would mean. I would rather 
die, I think,, than have anything happen which might bring 
insanity on him.” 

It seemed useless to attempt to get her beyond that point, 
so he asked: “Is Sir Philip in the orchid house now, do you 
think?” ( 

“Most probably,” she said. “Let us go into the house, 
and I will send for Peters. He will take you to him. You 
will pardon any informality so far as Sir Philip is con¬ 
cerned ?” 

“Assuredly.” 

Evelyn sent the servant who opened the door to them in 
search of Peters, and the latter took Vyvyan to the library. 
Peters was growing old in the Parkinson service, and there¬ 
fore felt himself privileged to speak plainly. 

“I don’t think Sir Philip is expecting callers, sir,” he 
said/ “But if you will remain here for a moment I will tell 
him you are here. He is in the fernery.” 

“I think he expects me/’ Vyvyan replied. “Tell him it 
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is quite an informal visit, and that he is not to disturb him¬ 
self in any way.” 

“You understand, sir, he is wery busy with a special or¬ 
chid, and doesn’t like to be disturbed,” Peters continued 
apologetically, as if anxious to make excuses in advance for 
any brusqueness his master might exhibit. 

“That’s all right, Peters,” Vyvyan said. “Just tell him 
I am here.” s 

“Pardon mej sir. I’ll tell him at once.” \ 

He disappeared through the door connecting with the 
fernery. Very soon Sir Philip stood in that doorway. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and it was evidently one of his good 
days, for he was smiling. 

“Glad to see you, Dr. Vyvyan,” he said cordially. “Eve¬ 
lyn said you might call, but she was not certain, so you must 
excuse my working appearance. Would you mind coming 
into the fernery, so that we can talk without disturbing 
what I am doing.” 

There was nothing in either his appearance or his re¬ 
marks that was not rational. During the brief delay be¬ 
tween his conversation with Miss Parkinson and that mo¬ 
ment, in spite of the encouragement he had given her, 
Vyvyan had been distinctly puzzled by what she had said, 
while the valet’s remarks had shown that fear of Sir Philip’s 
sanity was shared also by the servants. Miss Parkinson 
looked rational . . had spoken rationally, except when men¬ 
tioning her dislike.. her fear.. of orchids. That fear of 
hers was more disturbing than Sir Philip’s enthusiasm .. fear 
a more frequent cause of dementation than .the other. Yet 
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it struck him instantly that neither of them was in the least 
degree insane, and subsequent conversation with Sir Philip 
further convinced him. 

He followed him into the fernery, to where the special 
orchid was being cultivated. Beneath and around it was 
apparatus which suggested an elaborate chemical experiment 
rather than an experiment in advanced horticulture. Sir 
Philip referred to it as an experimnt when he explained 
what he was doing. 

<<Y 0U would hardly credit it, Dr. Vyvyan,” he said, “but 
I am working my head off in order to win a paltry wager of 
a thousand guineas.” And he went on to explain the cir-'' 
cumstances of his brother’s wager with Shadakhari. 

“My brother left the cultivation of this particular or¬ 
chid to me as a special legacy for the honor of the house,” 
he continued. “Unfortunately, he died before he was able 
to do anything with it himself. When he spoke to me about 
it some time before he died, he was under the impression that 
it was moribund. I thought so too when I examined it. I 
had a job to find it when I took over control here, and 
thought at first he had thrown it out. Only the fact that 
he had not changed a codicil in his will concerning it made 
me determine he had not. Strange to say, when I did find 
it, it showed every promise of renewed life. You know, 
there is something peculiar about orchids. They seem to 
have a natural antipathy against certain persons. What I 
mean is, an individual specimen may refuse to respond to 
the touch of one master, and yet respond with alacrity when 
touched by another.” 
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“That is not the first I have heard of the sensitiveness 
of plants,” Vyvyan told him. 

“This one needed more than the touch of a sympathetic 
hand,” Sir Philip smiled. “Even with the encouragemnt I 
received at first, it looked for a long time as if I could not 
coax it farther. Had Wilson been here . . he was head 
gardener in my brother’s time . . I should have been success¬ 
ful with it sooner. Richard sent Wilson to India to obtain 
knowledge of the natural habits of the flower. Apparently 
they had a disagreement when Wilson returned, and he 
left. I got hold of him a couple of years ago, and, though 
I could not persuade him to come back and help me with it, 
he had retained a great deal of valuable information which 
he passed on to me.” 

“I am not surprised, Sir Philip, that, after all the ex¬ 
pense your brother had incurred, you should be interested in 
winning even a thousand guineas,” Vyvyan observed. 

"More especially as, until I cultivate it, I cannot give 
it a name,” Sir Philip returned. 

“No?” Vyvyan queried. ! 

“Of course, the species is readily ascertainable . . would 
have been even if Richard had not told me it was a Coelo- 
gynina,” Sir Philip went on. “The fact that it.is epiphytal, 
a monocotyledon, would be sufficient for that. The funny 
part of it is, Wilson''was able to learn no name for it but 
its cognomen.” 

“And that is?” 

“The ‘Orchid of Death’.” 
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Vyvyan wondered if Miss Parkinson knew as much about 
it as that, and if the fact accounted in part for her re¬ 
pugnance. Sir Philip went on: “A peculiar name, isn’t it? 
Certain amount of truth in it, too, so far as the natives know 
it. But the name only applies to the gases it absorbs in the 
foetid swamps of the Hoogli jungle, which cause one to risk 
one’s life in trying to obtain one of the plants.” 

“Gases?” Vyvyan queried vaguely. 

“Yes. Most of this complicated apparatus is intended to 
get rid of unabsorbed gases rather than their actual pro¬ 
duction. Producing them is of course what I am doing. I 
am sure that Shadakhari, when he, made the wager, thought 
that the idea of those gases.. the composition of them.. 
would never be discovered. He forgot he was dealing with a 
Parkinson. Wilson had found one of the plants blooming 
in rather a peculiar way. He was led to it at dusk one eve¬ 
ning by a curious exudation of gases something like the 
ignis fatuus. He was nearly asphyxiated, for, as I told you, 
the gases are deadly poisonous. 

“I obtained as much information about them as I could 
from him. After that it was merely a matter of experiment¬ 
ation to get the right composition. When I discovered the- 
correct nitrogenous carbo-hydrate. I starred manufacturing 
it, with the result that the plant made rapid strides. That 
bracket supporting the excrescent roots is really a perforated 
tubing. I have a special absorber to take up unused gases, 
and you will observe the special ventilation system I have 
installed. The temperature I am obliged to maintain causes 
them to rise to a certain extent, but I have taken the pre- 
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caution of converting them before their heavy gravity can 
cause them to descend again to the danger of anyone.” 

“You never feel any ill effects from the gases yourself?” 
Vyvyan asked him. Sir Philip’s explanation had been amaz¬ 
ing to him, but 1 the whole thing was but an illustration of 
the doggedness and perseverance.. “backbone”, Lady Diss- 
ton had described it . . of the Parkinsons, and Sir Philip’s 
remarks seemed perfectly logical. And there was no denying 
the success he was achieving with the plant. 

“Not often,” Sir Philip answered. “Just occasionally I 
get a whiff of them, but I renew the absorber at once. That 
is why I stay here most of the time. When I have* succeeded 
in winning the wager, I shall not renew the experiment, but 
intend to destroy the whole system I have constructed around 
it. I guess the plant will die without it. A few weeks now 
should see the finish, and I won’t exactly be sorry.” 

So far, all he had said threw light on what Miss Parkin¬ 
son had told Vyvyan. Also what he added. 

“By that time Evelyn will be of age, and I want to leave 
her sole mistress of her own establishment. This will be the 
last great orchid achievement of Moatlands Park, for I don’t 
think Evelyn cares very much about them.” 

Vyvyan wondered momentarily if that was as far as his 
knowledge of Evelyn’s aversion went. Even at that, it -was 
a strange relation for her and Sir Philip to hold, each know¬ 
ing something of the other’s prejudices, and Vyvyan felt re¬ 
lieved at Sir Philip’s decision. 

He refused an invitation to stay to dinner. He had no 
wish to enter into a discussion with both present which might 
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compromise him with either of them, and there was nothing 
to be gained by that. He saw Miss Parkinson for a brief while 
before he left, and gave her all the assurances he could, per¬ 
fectly convinced that the reports concerning Sir Philip’s 
sanity were all wrong. 

But he wrote to Crawford again that night, telling him 
all that Sir Philip had said about the orchid. There was a 
chance that both his letters would reach Crawford at the 
same time. As a matter of fact, they did. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Real Shadakhari Corroborates 
Crawford's Fears 

e RAWFORD was contemplating returning to Eng¬ 
land, for the first time since he had left that 
country, when Vyvyan’s letters reached him. As it 
happened, he had remained in Delhi with but one object, to 
attend the State Ball at the Viceregal Palace. He read the 
letters without being very much perturbed by the inform¬ 
ation they contained. The state of Richard Parkinson’s 
mind at the time of his death had been communicated to 
him by Vyvyan, and he had not been surprised. It was only 
what he had expected if Richard Parkinson did not follow 
his advice and throw off the obsessing fear of influence 
from the dead Haggerty. That Sir Philip should be tainted 
with the same form of madness was a little more surprising, 
but it merely led Crawford to conclude that there must have 
been some hitherto undiscovered form of insanity in the 
Parkinson line. 

That thought.. of hereditary insanity .. was emphasized 
by what Vyvyan said about Evelyn Parkinson and her 
strange aversion to orchids. Or rather, that aversion did 
not appear so strange to Crawford as it had done to Vyvyan. 
He knew of occultists who had investigated what was appar- 
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ently animosity to certain flowers and plants. As a matter 
of fact, he was aware that with some persons the choicest 
flowers may produce a form of mental poisoning akin to the 
physical poisoning when certain fruits are eaten by some . . 
fruits highly nutritious to others. Farther remote than that, 
too, there is that functional enmity which has produced the 
dominant virility of such poisonous plants as the belladonna, 
the white and purple bryony . . the active struggle between 
plant and animal life, two forms of existence evolved from 
similar organisms of protoplasm, as in the cases of the ne¬ 
penthes and cephalotus of South America, and a few other 
carnivorous plants. Sir Philip Parkinson’s enthusiasm over 
the special orchid of the wager was nothing unusual. Know¬ 
ing the conditions of that wager, he could understand the en¬ 
thusiasm. The name of the Coelogynina . . “The Orchid of 
Death” . . he accredited to a superstitious source. Growing 
under the conditions that Sir Philip had described to Vyvyan, 
the name was probably more natural than the plant’s bio¬ 
logical one. No wonder Shadakhari had been so confident 
that it could not be domesticated. 

One thing, however, the mention of the orchid did bring 
to Crawford’s mind, and that was a message from Richard 
Parkinson which he had never had an opportunity to deliver 
to Tumahl Shadakhari. That opportunity was now avail¬ 
able. Shadakhari was listed in the “Gazette” as one of the 
aides-de-camp to the Viceroy He would seek occasion to be 
presented to him. 

He was among the early arrivals at the Viceregal Palace, 
but the vast salons-were already resplendent with the full 
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dress uniforms of officers of the different regiments of the 
garrison, the gorgeous robes of the ladies, and the bedecked 
and bejeweled attire of one or two lesser Hindoo Princes, 
with here and there the somber hue of civilian evening dress 
to form a contrast. 

Crawford had received his summons through a friend of 
his, Major-General Sir William O’Brien. He was con¬ 
versing with the General and Lady O’Brien when the chief 
functionary of the Palace announced: “His Highness Raj 
Tumahl Shadakhari, Maharajah of Chalawur!’’ 

Crawford turned to General O’Brien, remarking: “I 
wonder if it would be possible to have speech for a moment 
with Raj Shadakhari. I had a message to deliver to him 
from a mutual acquaintance, now dead some years, and there 
is a sequence to the message which I am sure the Prince 
would be pleased to hear.” 

“You are fortunate there, my dear Crawford, although it 
may not be possible to arrange it here,” the General replied. 
“Shadakhari is one of the principal aides to the Viceroy. I 
know him well however. He and I were in the same hunt¬ 
ing party for two weeks a couple of years ago. We were 
hunting fnan-eaters in Nepal. Some other time, I am 
sure ...” 

“I am leaving Delhi in a day or so,” Crawford said. “I 
hate to put you about, and, of course, if it isn’t possible, 
I quite understand. But I am afraid, if I do not speak with 
him tonight, my message may have to remain undelivered.” 
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“Wait a minute or two, and I will see what I can do,” 
General O’Brien returned. “The Viceroy has not yet arriv¬ 
ed. I may be able to arrange it." 

Some others joining their group shortly afterwards, Sir 
William made suitable apologies, and, leaving Lady O’Brien 
with them, he and Crawford threaded their way across the 
lobby, and through a number of salons to the anteroom con¬ 
nected with the Throne Chamber, where presentations would 
later be made. The crowd was not so dense there, and the 
General soon descried the man they were seeking. 

Raj Tumahl saw their approach, and came forward to 
meet them. After a brief, cordial interchange of compli¬ 
ments with him, General O’Brien remarked: “I should like 
to present to Your Highness a very great friend of mine 
who is anxious for the honour. Dr. Crawford is a man of 
science, and is keenly interested in our racial fraternity.” 

Shadakhari bowed to Crawford with oriental elaboration. 

“The pleasure is mutual, my dear General O’Brien,” he 
said. “I have heard of Dr. Crawford through friends of 
mine' who are interested in the same branch of science as he. 
If I can be of service to Dr. Crawford I shall be delighted.” 

Crawford acknowledged his goodwill fittingly, and said: 
“It is not so much a service that I would request of Your 
Highness as the fact that for a number of years I have been 
the bearer of a personal message which until now I have had 
no opportunity to present. Your Highness will remember 
Mr. Richard Parkinson, of Moatlands Manor, in the Eng¬ 
lish County of Hertfordshire.” ’ 
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Shadakhari raised his brows questioningly, as if trying 
to recall the name. Then he said: “I am afraid you have 
me at a disadvantage, Dr. Crawford. The name Parkinson, 
however, seems somewhat familiar. Sir Philip Parkinson 
was in the English Diplomatic Service, was he not?” 

It was hardly the statement Crawford expected him to 
make. It was inconceivable that, having made the wager, 
and deposited the money, the Prince should have dismissed 
the matter entirely from his mind as a matter of no further 
importance. Crawford answered rather haltingly: “That is 
so, Your Highness. Richard Parkinson was his brother.” 

“I am afraid I have not the honour of his acquaintance,” 
Shadakhari repeated, with"the same puzzled expression. 

“The message for Your Highness from Richard Parkin¬ 
son was with regard to an orchid . . ” Crawford endeavoured 
to recall the circumstances to him . . “a wager of a thousand 
guineas that it could not be cultivated in England, made at 
the Horticultural Exhibition in Brighton some seventeen 
years ago. It is possible Your Highness has forgotten the 
details;” 

To Crawford’s increased amazement Shadakhari replied: 
"There is a mistake. I have not been in England since I was 
a student at Oxford nearly thirty years ago. At the same 
time, I should like to hear the conditions of this wager. It 
seems I have been unconsciously implicated, or you would not 
have come to me. What was the name of the person who 
made the wager with your friend?” 

“His name corresponds with Your Highness’s .. Tumahl 
Shadakhari,” Crawford told him. "He was a man of Your 
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Highness’s country, and of apparent opulence. Knowing 
something of Hindoo customs, I did not conceive it possible 
that another could bear the same name. I can only offer 
my apology ...” 

“I cannot permit you to mate an apology, Dh Crawford,” 
the Prince said. “The mistake was not yours. I cannot ap¬ 
propriate the message for myself, but it has at least given 
me the pleasure of making your acquaintance. There is no 
other Tumahl Shadakhari. I alone have the privilege of 
bearing that name. The person to whom you refer was an 
impostor, and he must have known that I am an enthusiastic 
orchid' grower myself.” 

Before Crawford could speak he added: “Needless tu 
say, whether the orchid in question has been cultivated or 
not, I shall fulfill the obligation into which I have unwit¬ 
tingly been drawn. My honour demands it, first; the dis¬ 
covery of the impostor afterwards.” v 

Crawford had great difficulty in curbing his impatience. 
There was no doubt in his mind that Shadakhari was speak¬ 
ing the truth. He could have no object in denying the wager 
if he had made it. Vyvyan’s letters had not perturbed Craw¬ 
ford, but now those letters appeared to him in a different 
light. The idea of an impostor, Miss Parkinson’s antipathy, 
Sir Philip’s extreme enthusiasm . . the suggestion of renewed 
insanity where it had been unsuspected before . . all seemed 
to point to another devilish machination of Haggerty’s. 
Crawford did not change his belief in the fact that she was 
dead, but his belief in her possible spiritualistic influence in¬ 
creased perceptibly. He connected such an influence with 
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the actions of the maid whose traces had been lost; it had not 
occurred to him before that another posthumous agent, acting 
under the same influence, might have been responsible for the 
presentation of the orchid to Richard Parkinson. He began 
to realize his folly is not remembering the manner in which 
the functional affinities and antagonisms between plant and 
locomotive existence had been employed by sorcerers of past 
ages, they using otherwise innocent plants as the basis of 
their necromancy. The only fact by which he could con¬ 
done his indifference to the orchid of the wager was the fact 
that there had been no circumstance to arouse his suspicions. 
If his present suspicions, fostered by Shadakhari’s suggestion 
of an impostor, were correct, he would probably be too late 
to undo the result of his indifference. He had great diffi¬ 
culty in controlling his voice to give the Hindoo Prince the 
assurance: “Your Highness can eliminate from your mind 
the actual conditions of the wager. The amount covering 
it was deposited with the London and Counties Bank at the 
time the wager was made. As for the orchid itself, I am 
beginning to see the handiwork of an implacable enemy-of 
the Parkinson family. I would I could assist Your High¬ 
ness in tracing the impostor.” 

“You have aroused my curiosity,” Shadakhari said 
quickly. “Shall I be imposing too much on your generosity 
if I ask you for further particulars?” 

“I will- give, you what few particulars I can,” Crawford 
answered, feeling that the Maharajah of Chalawur was en¬ 
titled to so much consideration. “This orchid . . I do not 
profess to be a botanist of any moment, so know very little 
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about it in that respect. . presumes to be a species of Coelo- 
gynina. Within the confines of Your Highness’s own realm, j 
I am given to understand that it has a name which is very 
appropriate.” 

“And that is?” 

“ ‘The Orchid of Death’.” 

Shadakhari started. “The whole problem is becoming 
more intricate,” he said. “I know the species to which you 
refer, and myself would have wagered that it could not be 
cultivated away from its native jungle. It has been tried.” 

“By today’s mail I have received information that the 
plant is progressing towards perfection,” Crawford told him. 
“Sir Philip Parkinson ...” 

- "-Richard Parkinson abandoned the attempt, then?” 

“He died shortly after I left for India. Sir Philip has 
carried on his experiments with the orchid as a sort of 
legacy from his brother. Unfortunately, he is succeeding 
with it.” 

* “Unfortunately?" Shadakhari queried. “You would re¬ 
fer again to the enemy of whom you spoke? You think the 
usurper of my name has aided his success for some reason?” 

Crawford was glad of the opportune arrival of the Vice¬ 
roy, which made it impossible for him to answer the quest¬ 
ions. 

Major-General O’Brien had engaged in conversation 
with' some of the members of Raj Tumahl’s suite, so had 
heard very little of Crawford’s talk with the Maharajah— 
barely enough to arouse his curiosity. They went back to 
rejoin Lady O’Brien’s group. After that the evening passed 
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on leaden wings for Crawford. It required a great deal of 
effort to meet people, and exchange compliments and com¬ 
monplaces while his mind was freshly absorbed with Hag¬ 
gerty’s malevolence, and with Richard Parkinson’s words: 
“When Haggerty strikes, it will be too late for you to do 
anything!” 

He realized now how truly prophetic those words were. 
Whether Haggerty was instrumental in Richard Parkinson’s 
death or not, there was no longer any.doubt of her con¬ 
nection with the orchid. The foisting of the orchid upon. 
Richard Parkinson by a brilliant faker, the wager to stimu¬ 
late the enthusiasm of both Richard and Sir Philip . . the 
whole thing as subtle as the introduction of the melting icon 
into the Manor . . everything suggested Haggerty as the 
most evil genius who had outlived the centuries. 



CHAPTER XXI 
The Third Feather 


e RAWFORD cabled Vyvyan from Bombay: “Sail¬ 
ing Steamship Armenia. Cable Suez Date 
Orchid Blooming.” 

Vyvyan telephoned the Steamship Company’s offices, 
ascertained the date of the Armenia’s arrival at Suez, and 
then went to Moatlands Park to endeavour to get the requir¬ 
ed information. This was the third time he had visited there, 
and he found no change in either Sir Philip’s or Miss Par¬ 
kinson’s condition. He saw the orchid again, and, from its 
progress, easily credited Sir Philip’s statement concerning 
when it would flower. He left, as on the other occasions, 
increasingly impressed by Evelyn’s beauty and the freshness 
of her charm. He admitted to himself that he was rapidly 
falling in love with her. 

The next day he received an unexpected visit from Dr. 
Matthews. 

“Miss Parkinson told me you have visited Moatlands 
Park, Dr. Vyvyan, so I feel I can introduce my errand with¬ 
out any preamble,” Matthews said. 

“Yes, I have called three times . . unprofessionally, of 
course.” 
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“I understand that. I am glad you did, as Sir Philip re¬ 
fused absolutely to allow me to consult you as an alienist. I 
have come now with Miss Parkinson’s sanction to ask if you 
can possibly get in touch with Dr. Crawford.” 

“I was at Moatlands Park yesterday,” Vyvyan told him. 
“Has anything developed since then?” 

“I hardly understand what you mean by ‘developed’,” 
Dr. Matthews said. “Surely you have observed his con¬ 
dition.’ 

“I have seen nothing to indicate a condition at all,” 
Vyvyan replied,. “otherwise I should have notified you. 
Apart from his obsession with that orchid, Sir Philip has ap¬ 
peared perfectly normal.” 

“Then he must have exercised greater self-control than 
when I have been with him,”. Matthews said, surprised. 

“Tell me how you find him,” Vyvyan urged. 

“He is nervous, irritable . . even profane. His eyes glare 
wildly. Sometimes a look of fear comes into them. He talks 
to that orchid-as if it were a human being.” 

“Go on,” Vyvyan said. 

“You were surprised when I gave my opinion that Ri¬ 
chard Parkinson was insane when he died. He exhibited the 
same symptoms frequently^ right from the time Evelyn was 
born. With him there was a reason for it, or he thought 
there was. "'His obsession was a fear that Haggerty had set 
her curse on the House of Parkinson, and that sooner or 
later she would get him. Candidly, I believe she did. The 
raven’s feather would substantiate that. It vyas her symbol. 

^ That belief has been forced upon me against my previous con- 
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victions. I am equally certain that she, through that orchid, 
is operating now in some obscure way. She swore she would 
kill every member of the family.” 

“Was that the reason for Crawford’s haste?” Vyvyan 
wondered. Matthews continued: “You possibly do not be¬ 
lieve in witchcraft any more than I did, Dr. Vyvyan, yet 
but for Dr. Crawford’s proof of it my own professional 
position would have been seriously jeopardized. It is by his 
own request that I ask you to try to get in touch with him.” 

“He is already on his way here,” Vyvyan said. “I had 
a cable'from him yesterday. I wrote him particulars con¬ 
cerning the orchid. Apparently he attaches the same import¬ 
ance to it. I am, to cable him at Suez, and I am glad you 
came. Let me know^everything that happens.” 

“When is the mostxconvenient time to telephone you?” 
Matthews asked him. 

“Between one and two imthe afternoon, or after ten in 
the evening,” Vyvyan answered., “Any time during the 
night,” he added. 

Vyvyan sent an urgent cable to Suez. There, Crawford 
transferred to the Government dispatch carrier which picked 
up service mail from the ‘Armenia’ to transport it to Brindis; 
for the overland route. 

In the meantime, Dr. Matthews had kept in constant 
touch with Vyvyan, though he had nothing additional to re¬ 
port. Vyvyan also had been again to Moatlands Park, but 
had not succeeded in seeing Sir Philip. When Crawford’s 
wire came from Dover, he called Dr. Matthews. 
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“Get me here after 10.30 tonight,” he said. “You can 
then speak to Dr. Crawford.” 

An hour before the train was due, Dr. Matthews called 
from Moatlands Park. “I won’t stop to talk to Dr. Craw¬ 
ford when he comes,” he said. “Bring him straight here.” 
He added: “Things couldn’t be much worse than they are 
now.” 

Vyvyan met Crawford at Charing Cross. Without anv, 
preliminaries, he gave him Matthews’s message. “I’ve only 
brought an emergency kit,” he said. “I didn’t know what 
else ...” 

“I’ve got all I want,” Crawford interrupted him. “I 
had an idea we might need to hurry.” 

A few minutes later they were breaking the speed limit 
along the Finchley Road. 

On the way Vyvyan could do no more than enlarge upon 
what he had written. He expected Crawford to enlighten 
him concerning his own suspicions, but Crawford did not 
know what to expect until he had seen the orchid. 

Dr. Matthews met them in the hall. “Whom will you 
see first, Sir Philip or Miss Parkinson?” he asked, shaking 
Crawford’s hand absent-mindedly. 

“Miss Parkinson?” Vyvyan exclaimed. 

“If anything, her condition is worse than Sir Philip’s” 
Mathews said. “Her symptoms resemble those of the maid 
when Mrs. Parkinson was murdered, under some form of 
hypnosis, except that she is often seized with violent con- 
vulsions.” 

“When did this start?” Crawford asked him. 
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“Soon after I telephoned Dr. Vyvyan. She was all right 
then apparently, though she refused to see me.” Matthews 
added as an afterthought: “It’s jus't'a week: tomorrow that 
her mother ...” i 

“What’s that?” Crawford exclaimed. 

“It’s Miss Parkinson’s birthday tomorrow . . her eight¬ 
eenth birthday,” Matthews said. 

"Good God I” Crawford seemed to lose his composure. 
“The time limit set by Haggerty!” 

“Please explain!” Vyvyan entreated, his face white and 
tense. 

“There isn’t time,” Crawford disappointed him. “1 
must see Sir Philip and the orchid without delay.” 

“But Miss Parkinson ... ?” 

“Matthews,” Crawford turned to the family physician, 
“will you go back to Miss Parkinson, and let us know im¬ 
mediately if any change occurs?” 

Before they reached the library their footsteps were 
halted. From a distant part of the mansion there rever¬ 
berated a weird, unearthly scream. It was followed by an¬ 
other, and yet another. 

Crawford hesitated. Vyvyan touched his arm. “Please!” 
he said. Crawford took one look at his drawn face, and 
ceded, “Come on then 1 ” 

They took the staircase at a run. At the end of the 
gallery above they saw Miss Parkinson’s maid coming for 
them. She beckoned and turned. They overtook her at 
the door of her mistress’s suite. 
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Vyvyan was staggered as they passed into the bedroom 
beyond. Evelyn’s beautiful face was distorted like that of a 
creature in excruciating pain. She sat upright in bed, her 
fingers wildly repelling something he could not see. The 
nurse Dr. Matthews had summoned earlier was vainly striv¬ 
ing to quiet the frantic gestures.' Crawford said sharply: 
“Don’t use force! You may aggravate the condition.” 
He asked Dr. Matthews: “How long do those paroxysms 
last?” 

“Perhaps five or ten minutes. Each one gets longer.” 

As Vyvyan watched, horrified, he wondered if Craw¬ 
ford might not be right with regard' to the powerful spirit 
telepathy of which he had spoken, and with which he con¬ 
nected the death of this beloved girl’s mother. Hitherto he 
had not had much sympathy with his friend’s strange re¬ 
searches, to which his harassed mind was now to find a 
foundation. Crawford turned to him. “Have a hypodermic 
syringe ready, Vyvyan,” he said. 

By the time he looked up from obtaining it, another 
change had begun to take place. To his immense relief the 
tension of Evelyn’s facial muscles softened and relaxed. Soon 
her sightless eyes closed, and with a sob of spent energy 
she sank back upon her pillows. Handing the syringe to 
Crawford, he asked him what he proposed to inject. 

“The prescription of a Philippine savage, used to counter¬ 
act the influence of a witch doctor,” Crawford answered, 
taking a small case of drugs from his pocket. “It’s per¬ 
fectly all right, so don’t look alarmed, old man. It should 
relieve her brain of some of the congestion, and permit me 
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to acquire a certain amount of hypnotic influence. If so, 
we may yet be able to save her.” 

“Then you know what is happening?” Vyvyan asked 
anxiously. 

“I have an idea. The main thing is to combat that in¬ 
fluence.” 

He had measured a minute quantity of one of the drugs, 
and now injected it into Miss' Parkinson’s arm. Vyvyan 
watched while he gently massaged Evelyn's eyelids, lifting 
them occasionally, and concentrating upon her the full force 
of his hypnotic power. Vyvyan went closer as Evelyn’s eyes 
finally opened of themselves, and gazed into, his before they 
closed again. In that brief instant of time he was glad to 
see a light of recognition flicker in them, while her bosom 
ceased to heave as her brain/responded to Crawford’s sug¬ 
gestions of sleep. 

In a little while Crawford gave some instruction to Dr. 
Matthews, and he and Vyvyan proceeded to the library. 
Peters admitted them, for Dr. Matthews )iad told him they 
were coming. Sir Philip jumped up from his chair as they 
entered, but sat down again as he recognized Vyvyan. 

Sir Philip's appearance was another shock. There was 
evidence now of the absence of mental balance of which 
both Evelyn and Dr. Matthews had spoken. He had com- 
mensed rocking himself to. and fro, mumbling half audibly. 
Then he started again as he gasped: “Brandy, Peters! 
Damn you, give me some brandy!” 

Crawford handed another phial to Vyvyan. “Two 
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drops of this in the brandy,” he whispered hurriedly. “I’ll 
engage his attention.” 

He crossed the room to Sir Philip. “My name is Craw¬ 
ford, Sir Philip,” he introduced himself. “Your brother...” 

A momentary light of intelligence came into Sir Philip’s 
eyes as he repeated the name. “Crawford? Thank heaven 
you have come! A fiend of hell is let loose in this house. 
I have seen her!” 

“Where?” Crawford questioned. 

Sir Philip did not answer. He was again glaring wildly 
into the corners of the library, as if expecting to see Hag¬ 
gerty materialize again, and babbling incoherently. 

“It’s Mother Haggerty he means, sir,” Peters volunteer¬ 
ed in a whisper. “He keeps saying he has seen her. If I 
wasn’t sure she was roasting in hell ...” 

“Give me that brandy, Peters, damn you!” Sir Philip had 
struggled again into coherence. 

Vyvyan handed the glass to Peters, who in turn gave it to 
his master. Sir Philip swallowed it at a single draught. Vy¬ 
vyan glanced at Crawford questioningly as the drug took 
effect almost immediately. 

“It lasts but- a shor| time,” Crawford assured him. “J- 
can arouse him any time I want to. Let’s get a look at 
that orchid.” 

Vyvyan led the jvay into the fernery. The moon, high 
in the heavens, shed a radiance almost as bright as day into 
the building, and directly upon the orchid which, gorgeous 
in its magnificent splendour, had grown considerably since he 
had seen it last. 
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Crawford drew Vyvyan’s attention to something of far 
greater moment than the size of the flower. The wiry stem 
was practically transparent, and a thin red line was grad¬ 
ually, but perceptibly, viscously permeating the stem towards 
the flower. 

“It might almost be blood,” Vyvyan suggested. 

-“I believe it is.” 

“Good heavens! What do you suspect?” 

“If what I suspect is correct," Crawford answered, “it 
explains Sir Philip’s present mental state, and the force that 
is compelling Miss Parkinson towards the. flower. What 
we witnessed upstairs was doubtless her splendid resistance. 
In the jungle, it may merit its name of ‘Orchid of Death’ 
through external causes; here, with its artificial nourishment, 
poison may have been introduced on to the stamens, and . . " 

“Why not destroy the accursed thing?" Vyvyan inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Miss Parkinson’s life may be too closely bound up with 
it for that. I believe our only hope is to keep it alive, and 
keep her away from it." 

‘.‘Will your injection do that?” 

' “It may, if the effect lasts long enough. I am afraid to 
use any more, and it woulcj be dangerous to attempt to stop 
her by physical means." 

“Your own hypnotic control?” Vyvyan faltered. 

“If it were a case of opposing my will against that of a 
living person I should be more confident of success," Craw¬ 
ford said. 
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' “What was that Peters said about Sir Philip having seen 
Haggerty?” Vyvyan asked him. 

“Hallucination,” Crawford answered. 

"Then you believe Haggerty could influence him to that 
extent from the beyond?” Vyvyan was incredulous. 

“I have already seen evidences of it. The girl who was 
instrumental in Mrs. Parkinson’s death . . who was robbed 
of her memory . . was undoubtedly influenced that way. So 
also must have been the impersonator of Shadakhari.” 

Vyvyan said nothing. Such things were beyond his com¬ 
prehension. Fascinated, he was watching the hideous plant. 
Its wonderful mottled head, the thick, fibrous stem, re¬ 
sembled the head and body of a cobra, rearing towards its 
prey. Into his mind there came a wild picture of the rods 
of the magicians of Egypt, which turned into serpents at the 
will of their owners. Could this flower, in a similar way, 
be further endowed with vindictive animation ? 

“God!” he exclaimed, clutching Crawford’s arm as the 
head of the flower made another jerk upward, and the thin 
red line shot forward another fraction of an inch—two 
inches already since he had been watching it. “Can’t we do 
anything besides stand here?” 

“I wish indeed there were something else we could do.” 
was all Crawford answered. 

Another jerk of the plant, another shooting forward of 
that relentless red line! Again Vyvyan wondered if it were 
possible for such an influence to emanate from the spirit 
world. Could there not be such a thing as resurrection 
from the dead for a creature of hell? Was there not perhaps 
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truth in the belief of the middle ages that the only way to 
exterminate a witch was to immolate her? Sir Philip be¬ 
lieved she was alive . . . 

“If everything remains quiet until that reaches the flow¬ 
er,” Crawford disturbed his thought. “There are only a few 
inches now to go.” 

A sudden sound . . an exclamation! Then the noise of 
a commencing struggle in the library, and Peters’s call for 
assistance. 

"Sir Philip!” Crawford ejaculated. “I’ll go. You stay 
here, Vyvyan!” 

In the library Peters was struggling with his master, try¬ 
ing to wrench from his grasp a revolver which he had 
snatched from a drawer in his desk. 

1 In two strides Crawford crossed the room. With a 
] quick twist of the wrist he made Sir Philip drop the weapon. 
(While Sir Philip glowered at him, and cursed, him, he said 
to Peters: “Wait in the hall a minute. I want to speak 
to Sir Philip alone.” 

“What madness is this?” he demanded, immediately the 
door closed behind Peters. “Haven’t we enough on our 
hands without such an insane act?” 

Sir Philip continued to struggle until he became limR. 
The strength of madness had gone from him. The drugged 
sleep had had a composing effect, at least temporarily. 
When he spoke his words were rational. 

“Can’t you see it is the only way?” he queried. 

“I see nothing of the kind,” Crawford told him. Your 
cultivation of the orchid . . ” 
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“You know what is happening to that?” Sir Philip 
" articulated. 

“Something of it . . the meaning of the blood which has 
been absorbed by the plant. What I don’t know is how it 
got there.” " - 

“I have been tricked,” Sir Philip moaned. 

“So was your brother tricked when the orchid first came 
into his possession,” Crawford said. “That is the main rea¬ 
son why I am here. The man who made the wager with 
him was an impostor. I spoke to the real Shadakhari before 
I left India. He denies all knowledge of it.” 

“I know that,” Sir Philip astonished him. “Haggerty 
told me so herself.” 

“Haggerty did?” 

“Yes. I know you think she is dead, but I have seen 
her . . spoken to her.” 

Crawford let that pass. He asked him simply: "When?” 

“Last night. No, it must have been the night before. 
Tell me, is there any hope of saving Evelyn from her?” 

“There may be . . if we can count on your assistance.” 

“If I tell you everything, and you cannot save her, will 
you give me your word of honour not to interfere.. not to 
stop me from . . ?” His glance had strayed to the revolver 
on the floor. 

“I give you my word of honour,” Crawford assured him. 
“I will voudi for Dr. Vyvyan too. Do you mind if he 
hears? I would like to keep a watch on the orchid.” 

Without a word Sir Philip led the way into the fernery. 
Crawford kept close to him, to be ready to prevent any 
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further act of violence. From the expression in his eyes 
the madness might return at any minute. 

“I will tell you everything, though God knows I am not 
trying to make excuses for myself,” he said, when they had 
joined Vyvyan. “You know, Dr. Vyvyan,” he went on, “the 
means I have used to cultivate this orchid. Until two nights 
ago it appeared that I should be successful. Then the plant 
drooped. I thought it would die. 

“I was standing where we are now, when I suddenly saw 
Haggerty standing in front of me. At first I thought it was 
a ghost . . until she spoke to me. 

“ ‘I have come back from the grave because I was in 
torture,’ she said. ‘There is no peace even in hell for one 
who plans to finish a crime left uncompleted. I planned to 
kill your niece. 1 have come back to save her.’ 

“I could only stare at her, wondering vaguely what she 
meant. Then she spoke of the orchid . . told me it was go¬ 
ing to die abortively. She told me of the trick imposed upon 
my brother.. that Evelyn’s blood had been introduced into 
the plant when she was a baby . . that if the plant died be¬ 
fore perfection . . before the second sunrise . . Evelyn would 
die too .. that she, Haggerty, had been influencing me to be¬ 
come the instrument to kill ^her! 

“Gentlemen . . I don’t! expect . . can’t expect . . you 
to believe me. I don’t know why I believed her myself, ex¬ 
cept that insanity is my only excuse. I asked her what I 
could do. She told me. To keep the plant alive, and save 
Evelyn, more of her blood must be introduced into the plant. 
She said she could use some occult influence to prevent Eve- 
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lyn from objecting if I didn’t say what it was for. She 
told me how to get it. 

“I closed my eyes to shut out the horror of the thought. 
When I opened them again she was gone, and I saw nothing 
but the languishing flower. All the evening the horror 
stayed with me, but at night I crept to Evelyn’s room and 
filled a small tube with blood from her wrist. I fed the 
roots of the plant with it, and it immediately sprang again 
into life. I left it . . to get a drink. My nerves were all 
quivering over the ghastly business. Somehow, after I 
drank, my mind became a blank. I remembered vaguely 
seeing Haggerty. I saw her again, though not so clearly 
while I was sitting without any lights. She was laughing 
at me hideously, mockingly. I can hardly credit it myself, 
but the orchid, had passed entirely out of my mind. 

“It was not until I awoke just now that I fully remem¬ 
bered, and realized that,I had be£n tricked. Whether Eve¬ 
lyn lived or died, there was only, one course open td me. 
Had you hot prevented me, I should have ended, my own 
miserable life.” » 

“Now if your niece lives, you, too, can live honourably, 
for no one will know what you have told us,” Crawford told 
' him quickly. “There is no absolute certainty yet. The 
damnable scheme has proceeded too far for that.” 

“There is yet time for me to destroy the accursed thing,” 
Sir PIulijT exclaimed, seizing upon a stick. 

Crawford clutched his arm roughly. “Fool!” he said. 
"Haggerty told you . . perhaps the only true thing she said 
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. . that plant has got to be kept alive until . . see!” he broke 
off, “there, is the first flicker of dawn! Your niece is . . . ” 

Before he could finish, all their eyes were riveted on 
the same object Evelyn Parkinson wgs slowly entering the 
fernery, still clothe^ only in her disarranged nightdress, 
feeling with her hands as a somnambulist, or one who is 
blind groping towards the light. Behind her, following 
Crawford’s instructions and not touching her, came Dr. 
Matthews. Behind him again was Peters. 

Vyvyan’s heart almost stopped beating. The plant had 
then all the while, in spite of the science of the witch doctor 
employed by Crawford, been calling to her with an irresist¬ 
ible fascination . . calling her to its poisoned petals. Vyvyan 
had been watching that creeping red line until his faculties 
were dazed. His ears were drumming, and he scarcely heard 
Crawford’s injunction to stay to watch Sir Philip, as Craw 
ford himself moved towards the approaching group. He 
hardly heard Sir Philip’s hoarse exclamation, “Poison, thank 
God!”, and was not quick.enough to stop'him as he ran to 
the flower, and buried his face deep into its petals. His cry 
of horror froze on his lips as Sir Philip fell backwards, 
tearing the plant with him. The pallor of death was al¬ 
ready on his face as Vyvyan reached him. 

Vyvyan turned, nearly insane himself, as he heard Eve¬ 
lyn’s strangled sob. He saw her sink into Crawford’s arms. 

In a few strides he was beside them. He alone should 
hold her while her life passed out at Haggerty’s command. 
Crawford was glad to relinquish her. He wanted to go to 
Sir Philip, and he knew more than Vyvyan.. that those 
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few feeble rays of sunlight which were streaming into the 
fernery had saved her from Haggerty’s vengeance. 

Vyvyan took her, and held her pressed closely to him¬ 
self, incoherent words on his lips. He felt the warmth of 
her contact, and even then hardly realized that she was 
saved. With mad desire surging through every vein of his 
body, he pressed his lips hungrily to hers, receiving with 
incomprehensible delight her responsive kiss. 

Heaven for a moment, and then . . . 

Her eyes opened, and looked into his. Passion checked 
his utterance as he saw the wonder in them; his words were 
choked by indescribable self-abasement as her expression of 
wonder changed to one of frozen horror. The reaction was 
so sudden he would have released her altogether had she not, 
with another sob, sunk unconscious in his arms! 

He was too disconcerted to observe what might have 
caused her change of expression . . a raven such as Hag¬ 
gerty’s circling over their heads inside the fernery. He did 
not see Crawford seize a stick, and attempt to overtake the 
bird before it made its escape by an open window in the 
roof. Nor did he see the wing feather which fell from it, 
and zig-zagged downwards with the motion of a falling leat 
until it rested on Sir Philip’s inanimate body! 


CHAPTER XXII 
Evelyn Surprises Vyvyan 

S EVERAL days elapsed before Vyvyan saw Miss Par¬ 
kinson again. Crawford had succeeded in keeping 
her name out of the tragic circumstances of Sir 
Philip’s death, and what evidence she might have given at 
the inquest was not required. Sir Philip’s experimentation 
with the orchid was well known, and the coroner returned a 
verdict of “accidental death from poisoning”. And Miss 
Parkinson was too ill to see anyone, Dr. Matthews attending 
her under Crawford’s instructions. 

Vyvyan was glad of the respite her sickness occasioned. 
He could not forget the expression on her face when she 
opened her eyes, with his lips on hers. It eradicated entirely 
the impression that her responsive kiss had made. Remem¬ 
bering only her look of horror, what hope was there left of 
a satisfactory explanation? 

“As you say, you can at least propose to her,” Crawford 
argued with him. “If she refuses you, you will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing you have done everything a 
gentleman could be called upon to do. Your integrity will 
be restored, if that is what you are worrying about. Even 
if she doesn’t love you, I think you are deucedly lucky to 
have had one kiss from a girl like that.” 


4 
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“I was lucky,” Vyvyan replied gloomily, “to hold her m 
my aims for just one moment. To feel her in my arms . . 
the touch of her lips! I wanted to cjush her, to feel her 
heart throbbing madly against mine!” 

“Yes,” Crawford reflected, “when I witnessed the display 
I thought your case was pretty well determined.” 

“Didn’t you see the look she gave me?” Vyvyan asked 
him. “I felt like a worm that has been trodden on.” 

“It would naturally be a shock to her,” Crawford sym¬ 
pathized, but adding: “Hang it alb, man, there isn’t a girl 
breathing who doesn’t feel a little glow when she knows a 
man loves her sufficiently to grab her at the first opportun¬ 
ity . . conscious or unconscious! The psychology of pro¬ 
posals such as you read of in books is all wrong. Nine 
fellows out of ten grab the girl before they utter the or¬ 
thodox ‘I love you!’, and make their explanations after¬ 
wards . . their apologies, if necessary.” 

Vyvyan was quite convinced that it would be a matter of 
apologies when he received word that Miss Parkinson would 
like to see him. An hour’s run in his car took him to Moat- 
lands Park, but along the country lane which borders the 
park he slackened his speed, gazing pensively at the home 
of the girl he loved. The last time he had seen it was 
during his midnight drive with Crawford. Then it had 
been bathed in the light of the moon. It was beautiful 
then; in broad daylight it was superb, the details of its 
eighteenth century architecture being more pronounced. 
Everything he saw indicated luxury and opulence, all that 
life could desire . . but for the curse of an evil woman. 
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Passing through the lodge gates, he stopped by the 
Eastern shore of the lake, and walked through the trees to 
the edge of the water. Standing near the spot where the 
body of Richard Parkinson was found, he regarded the peace¬ 
ful lake and the unemotional movements of the waterfowl. 
It was impossible to infuse into such tranquility any idea of 
the disturbance Haggerty had caused. Yet the thought of 
possible future happenings made him determine to offer Eve¬ 
lyn his protection if she would not listen to his love. 

When she came into the room where he awaited her at 
the Manor he was struck anew with her beauty, which was 
enhanced rather than marred by her pallor, and the simplicity 
of the black gown she wore. The expression of her eyes 
revealed the suffering she had undergone, otherwise she was 
calm and self-possessed. Her greeting was one of marked 
cordiality. His vision absorbing every line of her delicately- 
carved features, every artery of his body pulsating with the" 
desire to possess her, her words took him by surprise. 

“I owe you an apology, Dr. Vyvyan," she said. 

He stammered a denial, and would have introduced the 
object of his visit. She checked him immediately with: “It 
is not of that I would speak. Naturally we must arrive at 
explanations later, but first tRere are other things. My 
apology is for dragging you into this at all.” 

“You owe me no apology for that,” he replied quickly. 
“I wish I could make you believe that I always esteemed 
your confidence an honour.” 
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“I appreciate that, Dr. Vyvyan, but, after today, you 
must leave me to face the future without your valued help.” 

"Never, Evelyn!” he exclaimed. “I . . . ” 

“Wait until you have heard,”, she interrupted him, a 
faint color displacing the pallor of her countenance at his 
use of her name. “I' should have told you before that I had 
seen Haggerty.” 

“You have seen her?” he stammered, amazed at this new 
evidence'of Haggerty’s reincarnation. 

“Yes. ^1 saw her a long time before my uncle died, be¬ 
fore I first spoke to you. I saw her again three days before 
my birthday.\ I don’t know what the hour was, but, awaken¬ 
ing from sleep, I saw her standing by my bed. She told me 
of the manner in which both my-father and my mother died, 
sparing me none of tlje gruesome details. Then she spoke 
about the orchid . . of the wager tricked upon my father. 
She tricked me into believing that it was either my life or 
my uncle’s sanity that was involved. If the flower were 
brought to perfection, his mind would return to normal. 
I wanted to save his reason. I didn’t mind if I died, for I 
realized then that my life was under a curse, and death 
■' -would be a happy release. That was why I imposed upon 
Sir Philip, letting him think I was asleep. She told me my 
blood alone could keep the flower alive. Hearing from 
Peters that the .flower was actually drooping, I would have 
gone to my uncle had he not come- to me. Possibly she lied 
to him, too, so you must not think badly of him. He was 
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“She tricked him as she tricked you,” Vyvyan groaned. 

“I thought as much. Perhaps,” she added, “you wonder 
why I have not thanked you for saving my life. I don’t 
think I feel very grateful for that, though I am grateful 
for your motive.” 

"It was Crawford who saved your life,” Vyvyan said 
quickly. “You will live to think differently, I hope. Your 
life is precious to me, Evelyn.” 

She made an entreating gesture, saying: “I know you 
would tell me you love me. You would not have kissed me 
as you did cif you did not mean to tell me that. I was 
hardly conscious when I returned your kiss, but . . I was 
very wrong.” 

“Wrong?” he exclaimed. “It was not wrong, if you 
love me, Evelyn!” 

“It was wrong, because I cannot say that I love you,” 
she replied sadly. “I realized more than that in that brief 
moment. It seems hardly possible that such a thought could, 
come to me in such a short space of time, but I understood 
that you, even as I, were only a puppet in Haggerty’s hands 
. . two marionettes of which she was holding the strings for 
some further evil purpose of her own. That was why I looked 
horrified, because ... oh, please, don’t mention it again!” 
she broke off, restraining her voice'with difficulty. 

“But I must mention it,” he said, taking her hand in 
his. “You are wrong in thinking it was born of Haggerty. 
Sooner or later i should have had to tell you that I love 
you dearer than life itself . . that I have loved you from the 
moment I saw you at Lady Disston’s.” 
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“Oh, stop . . please stop!” she entreated. “Such a thing 
cannot be, for your sake. When I said I could not feel grate¬ 
ful to you and Dr. Crawford for saving my life, it was not 
altogether from a selfish motive. By your saving me, Hag¬ 
gerty has become your enemy as well as mine.” 

“Won’t you say you love me, dear heart?” he pleaded. 

“I cannot say that . . oh, please don’t ask me that!” 

“You cannot say what you would, because that would not 
be true to yourself,” he said fervently, catching hold of 
hope from her broken, sentences, all other consideration such 
as had troubled him before being cast to the winds now that 
he was sure she needed him. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, as calmly as she could. 
“To be true to myself, I cannot say that I love you. I have 
valued your friendship, brief though it has been, beyond that 
of any other person. Now I must deny myself even that. 
Something terrible would happen to you if I allowed it to 
continue. For myself, I admit that I live in mortal fear of 
Haggerty. But I know what to expect, and am ready for 
it.” 

There was a tone of resignation in her voice that struck 
him with an icy chill. There again was that indescribable 
fear. Crawford was right when he told him what an awful 
factor that was. Yet Crawford had said .. had reiterated, in 
fact . . that Richard Parkinson could have conquered that 
fear .. Sir Philip perhaps ... 

. “Together we could conquer that dread,” he said. “I 
know as little about Haggerty’s power as you do, but I am 
sure we could destroy it . . that Crawford is right.” He 
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added: “He is assured that if fear of Haggerty is over¬ 
come, neither she nor her influence can do anything. It was 
the power of his will that kept you away from the orchid, 
right until the last minute . . that saved you from her will. 
And what has been done can be done again.” 

She sighed. “Overcome our fear?” she questioned. 
“That is easier said than done. For you it may be possible, 
but I am a woman. You can only dimly understand the 
mental torture I have suffered. Heaven knows I need your 
{ protection, but I will not impose upon your generosity and 
allow you to compromise yourself further.” 

"Then you would compel me to make the biggest sacrifice 
a'man can make . . the relinquishing of his right to protect 
the woman he loves,” Vyvyan said bitterly. 

“Please . . don’t!” she pleaded again, a broken sob in 
her voice. “I am not ungrateful, but don’t say what your 
generous heart dictates. In time \you will forget a love 
which was the product of such a.creature’s machinations. It 
is inconceivable that you could love fine of your own accord 
in so short a time.” \ 

“Inconceivable?” he queried. “Evelyn; the greatest won¬ 
der to fine is that you even value- my friendship. I love you 
madly . . passionately! ^ I want you rirore than man ever 
..wanted woman'before. I loved you the: first moment I saw 
you. That love has been growing everyday since, before any 
thought of Haggerty ever came into my - mind. If she has 
been instrumental at all, she has given me the greatest bless¬ 
ing that ever came into my life _. . the joy of loving you.” 
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“The blessing will prove a curse if your life is forfeited," 
sj>e said sadly. 

. “If your life were forfeited, I should ask nothing else 
for mine,” he returned, and, before she could speak her re¬ 
fusal again, he added: “You say you do not love me. You 
can still give me the right to protect you.” 

“I cannot do that without giving encouragement to what 
can never be,” she replied. 

“I promise to ask nothing further until I can win your 
love,” he went on. 

For a moment she looked at him as if she would read his 
very soul. Then she said: "I should still^have to promise 
to be your wife.” 

“That is the only obligation you will be placed under,” 
he assured her. “I shall be willing to await your pleasure 
for the-fulfilling of the contract. And when you arg-.sUre 
that Haggerty’s influence is destroyed . . if I cannot win 
your love in the meantime . . you can, if you wish, repudiate 
the contract.” 

“Perhaps you may then find that a Parkinson never re¬ 
pudiates a contract,” she replied. Beneath the pride in her 
voice he fancied he could detect a faint trace of happiness, 
so he insisted: “Then I have your promise?" 

“On your own conditions,” she answered. 

“I shall pray that, when the time comes, there will be 
no sense of obligation,” he said earnestly. “I want your 
love, Evelyn, and I shall try to win it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Thb New Menace 


^7 tYVYAN’S most persistent impression as he drove 
I J back to town was Evelyn’s conviction that she had 
seen Haggerty. He could believe that Sir Philip, 
in his then existing frame of mind, might well be the victim 
of hallucination, but with Evelyn that seemed impossible. 
Turning the matter over in his mind, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he had once read something in the/Medical Journal 
which iftight apply to Haggerty’s reappearance. 


Arrived at Harley Street, he at once began searching 
through past files of the Journal for the article in question. 
It took him an hour to find it, but when he did so all doubts 
in his own mind were cleared. Taking that particular file 
with him, he hurried to the Psychic Research Club, where 
Crawford was staying. Luckily he found Crawford in. 
Before showing him the article, he related all that Evelyn 
had told him about her experience with Haggerty. Craw¬ 
ford admitted being puzzled, until Vyvyan, opening the 
Journal, pointed out the paragraph he had found. This is 
what Crawford read. 
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‘Ghujat Chundra Bey, Hindoo fakir, substantiates 
‘the feasibility of Suspended Animation by submit¬ 
ting to underground burial for three days. When 
‘disinterred, the fakir was apparently none the 
'worse for his experience.’ 

Crawford jumped to his feet. “Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“I should have thought of that before. Probably I ignored 
it on account of Haggerty’s age.’! 

“Then you think it can be done . . that this Hindoo’s 
trick was authentic?” Vyvyan questioned. 

“Why yes,” Crawford answered. “People have actually 
been buried in error in a cataleptic trance. If the cemetery 
of the Hertford gaol is accessible from the outside, Hag¬ 
gerty’s assistant, probably the pseudo-Shadakhari, was watch¬ 
ing the opportunity, prepared in advance for such a develop¬ 
ment.” 

He lifted the telephone receiver, and gave the number of 
the gaol. The information he gained there was the first step 
in the chain of proof he required. 

“Come, Vyvyan,” he said then, “the only way to prove 
the matter conclusively is to obtain a disinterment order. We 
may catch the Home Secretary before he leaves his office.” 

Vyvyan knew the Home Secretary personally, who 
listened to Crawford’s request without being much im¬ 
pressed. The prison doctor had certified to Haggerty’s 
death, as the records showed. Mention was made of the 
fact that rigor mortis had already set in when Haggerty’s 
death was discovered. 

“The best proof yet of self-imposed catalepsy,” Crawford 
said. “No harm can be done by disinterring the coffin.” 
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The Home Secretary wrote the order himself. “Let me 
know what you discover,” he said. “If Haggerty has escaped 
the law in that way, she is still a criminal at large, in which 
case I must get Scotland Yard on her trail at once.” 

“As a special concession, I should like to ask you not to 
do that at once,” Crawford requested. “Officially, she is 
dead. There is of course equal chance that she may actually 
be dead. If she is not, I should like to handle the matter 
myself for a while. She failed in her attempt against Miss 
Parkinson’s life, and I am convinced that she will try again, 
digging a pit in which she can be trapped. In spite of her 
extremely advanced age, she has remained hidden for over 
fifteen years. .-Now, if her escape is made public, it will give 
her too much warning.” 

“You seem fairly convinced she is still alive,” the Home 
Secretary-smiled. 

“As a matter of fact, I am,” Crawford replied. 

“Yours is an unusual request, but I will grant it,” the 
Home Secretary ceded. “To ensure secrecy long enough for 
your purpose, I will telephone the Governor of the gaol, and 
instruct him to select the grave-diggers from his long term 
prisoners.” 

As the reader already knows, at the gaol they found not 
only the grave empty, but the coffin missing as well. The 
question then was, where had she remained hidden? 
Wherever it was, it was somewhere to give her access to the 
interior of the Manor. Inside the Manor itself seemed a 
probable solution. 
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They went to Moatlands Park. Miss Parkinson was 
glad to see them, and, without being told the exact object 
of their search, was content to*leave the matter in Vyvyan’s 
hands, and their investigations to themselves. 

They started with the fernery, as that was the only im¬ 
mediate means of exit from the library; besides which, they 
concluded that the orchid must have been always within 
Haggerty’s reach. 

There were two gardeners in the fernery making some 
adjustments. All the orchids had been removed. Crawford 
asked one of the men if there were any means of ingress be¬ 
sides the door that led outside. 

“Sure, sir, if you know where to look for it,” the .man 
replied. “If you like, I’ll show you.” 

“Do,” Crawford said. 

The gardener conducted them between some of the larger 
ferns to where, close to the wall, of the house, there was a 
hinged grating. Beneath this grating were a number of hot 
water pipes, with room for a person to moVe about among 
them. 

“This heating system must have been put in a long time 
after the house was built,” the man informed them. “The 
furnace is in a built-in compartment below the kitchens, and 
there is a passage running the iull length of the pipes to 
make access to them possible in case of damage;” 

“Just the one tunnel?” Crawford asked. 

“That’s all, sir. It goes beyond here to-beneath the 
glass houses on the Western side. Those and the femery 
here are really the only ones that require steam heat.” 
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“Then we could get into the passage here, and follow the 
pipes to the boiler room ?” 

“You might not, sir. If the door is locked at all, it 
would be locked on the other side. It isn’t often locked, sir. 
There’s only the gardeners know about it.” 

“But anyone who did know about it could get into the 
house at night if he wanted to?" 

“He could, sir, if the library door wasn't locked." 

“Then it isn’t always locked?” 

“Not always, sir. You see, sir, Sir Philip was in the 
habit of coming down here at any time during the day of 
night to look at'that orchid. Besides^ there’s little chance 
of any burglaries out here.” 

“We would like to look along the tunnel,” Crawford 
suggested. “Are there any lights?” 

“No,, sir. You’ll have to carry a lantern. If you like, 
I’ll come with you to get one, and come back through the 
tunnel with you.” 

Exploration of the tunnel proved that, although her 
means of entry was now dear, Haggerty’s hiding place had 
not been discovered. And further search about the Manor 
and the park failed to reveal that. 

Although Crawford was sure that Haggerty would re¬ 
veal herself in another scheme against Miss Parkinson, he set 
himself the task of trying to find her before she had time 
to perpetrate further mischief. For two months he traced 
the movements of different bands of roving gypsies who came 
occasionally to the common land, and of whom Haggerty 
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had boasted she was queen. He failed to find any trace of 
her, or of anyone approaching what her age must now be. 

Lady Disston was spending the summer on her estates m 
Scotland. She had written to ask Vyvyan for fuller parti¬ 
culars than were given in the newspapers. In addition he 
told her the nature of his alliance with Evelyn. Lady Diss¬ 
ton replied that she did not think Evelyn would have en- 
tered into such a contract unless she were conscious of a 
warmer feeling than friendship. She sent Evelyn a warm 
invitation to visit her in Scotland, and Vyvyan persuaded her 
to accept. Her ladyship’s further letters were very en¬ 
couraging, but in theirs neither Evelyn or Vyvyan mentioned 
love. Evelyn had insisted upon that. Nevertheless, her 
letters gradually became more cheerful, and Vyvyan expected 
to find a great change in her when she returned to Moat- 
lands Park. Neither was he mistaken. Haggerty’s blow 
having been struck, there was a period of immunity from 
any suggestion of her influence. 

Thai/ lasted for a short time only. A week after “'her 
home-coming Vyvyan was advising her to go away again. 
The expression of dread was again in, her eyes, even more 
pronounced than when she had spoken of her revulsion for 
orchids. Another week, and he was glad she had refused. 
Her nervousness had increased to such an extent that he 
feared letting her out of his sight. 

Wherever Haggerty was, it became certain that she was 
again exerting her weird telepathic influence on Miss Par¬ 
kinson. In fact, Evelyn once admitted to him that Hag¬ 
gerty had been very near to her in her dreams. Seeking her 
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hiding-place, he had the pa\k combed again, but without 
result. He was beginning to rear Haggerty himself. The 
necessary, constant watchfulness was sufficient to^engerider 

that. '--J-- ^ . 

Vyvyan was losing confidence in himself. He had been 
obliged to solicit assistance from another surgeon in a simple 
trepann ing operation ■ . something- quite unprecedented. 
Tackofprogress with Evelyn made him decide to stay away 
from Moatlands Park for a time. That did not improve 
matters. His absence was for two days only, but it was 
long enough for him to realize something of the intensive 
influence that had gripped the Parkinsons. If it was so with 
him, what must it be with Evelyn I 

Seeing him again, Evelyn was struck by his-haggard ap¬ 
pearance. “You are wearing yourself-fto a shadow,” she 
said. “Is it kind to make me,-responsible for that?” 4 

“You are responsible for my anxiety only,” he answered. 

“You promised to submit to_my protection, and ...” 

“I have already trespassed too far.” 

“You must let me be the judge of that, Evelyn. I am be¬ 
ginning to think it is not so much my assistance as my love 
that you scorn.” 

Evelyn shook her head sadly as she returned: “You are 
unjust to say that. I shall never scorn your love, but even 
your love is a reproach when I think of the misfortune it has 
brought on you already. You are losing prestige in your 
profession. Lady Disston is worried about you. You are 
neglecting your-ojd and valued friends because of me. Be¬ 
lieve me, Eustace! I value your love as something of which 
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I could never be worthy, and for which I could never repay 
you. Does not that satisfy you?” 

“Nothing will satisfy me except the privilege of giving 
you the extra protection of my name . .‘the privilege of be¬ 
ing with you always,” he answered. 

“It is impossible,” she said sadly. 

“Then you think you could never love me?” 

“It isn’t that. I dare not think of love when I consider 
all that it entails. Won’t you please accept my gratitude, 
and escape while there is yet time?” 

“Those words confirm what I have been thinking,” he 
said quickly. “You are keeping something from me.” 

She admitted it, saying: “Yes, there is something I can¬ 
not tell you. , It concerns only'myself . . at present. Some¬ 
thing which I pray every hour of the day may-happen be¬ 
fore we—if you still wish to hold me to my promise—unite 
our lives indissolubly. Please do not ask me what it is. If 
it concerned you too, you would know already.” 

“It is connected with Haggerty, of course,” he suggested. . 

“It is. There is nothing else of which I am afraid. You 
know that. If it were danger from any other source, I 
would not hesitate to tell you. 'If I cannot love you, I am 
at least sincere in my desire to protect you from such 
calamity as will hang over this house until it is extermin¬ 
ated.” 

“I promised to relinquish all claim on you only on a con¬ 
dition which involves two others,” he replied. “Either you 
were to be satisfied that you no longer needed protection, 
or that you could not love me.” 
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She made no response to this, so he continued: “If you 
will ljut confide in me, we may be able to do something to¬ 
gether. By your silence you are aiding Haggerty in her in¬ 
fernal schemes. Let me bring Crawford to see you. He de¬ 
feated her before. He can do so again.” 

“To what purpose?” she demanded. “If I live, your life, 
far more valuable than mine, will in the end be Seriously 
implicated. What if Dr. Crawford saves my life again? 
Haggerty’s curse will still be fulfilled in some other way. 
Would you see me live, to grow insane liSmy uncle, or to 
live in prolonged torture as my father dip?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed, but added: “Haggerty 
cannot escape all the time. Crawford is.weaving a net . . ” 

“I am wearied beyond endurance by/this discussion,” she 
said, not unkindly. “Take me into the garden for a while. 
I feel faint for fresh air.” 

He felt there was nothing to do but comply with her re¬ 
quest. A French window opened from the room where they 
were on to a lawn by the Western Court. Beyond were the- 
rose gardens, with the summer roses still in bloom. Every¬ 
thing was so peaceful as they stepped outside that, except 
for the oppression gnawing at his heart, itfseemed impossible 
to conceive that this earthly paradise w^s the haunt of a 
fiend of hell. He glagCed at the lovely girl by his side, 
gloriously beautiful in spite of the sorrow that was sapping 
her youth like a cankerworm at the heart of one of the 
roses. Man-like, he failed to appreciate/the unselfish motive 
that governed her reticence. He could' not understand her 
resistance ta his entreaties to reveal ''the pest, so that to- 
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gether they might trample it underfoot and destroy it. He 
could better understand her resistance to his appeals for her 
love, though his own love was surging madly through ever)' 
vein in his body. She tried valiantly to dispel his gloomy 
thoughts by discussing other topics, but he failed to respond. 
Finally they relapsed into walking the scent-laden paths in 
silence. The light touch of her fingers on his arm thrilled 
every nerve, and filled him with voluptuous longing, but he 
stifled the impulse to close over them the fingers of his dis¬ 
engaged hand, fearing that hers would be withdrawn alto¬ 
gether. 

She paused as--they came to a trellised arch covered with 
tuberoses. 

“These are Moatlands Park specials,” she explained, as 
he came to a standstill by her side. “They were cultivated 
here, and they are the only ones of their kindinjfxistence. 
Only by special privilege can one be worn. Let me pick one 
for you.” 

She reached upwards as she spoke to an opening bud of 
delicate beauty. As quickly, she recoiled in horror, utter¬ 
ing a faint scream, and clinging to his arm for support. 
Before she could touch the flower, a small spider had drop¬ 
ped from it towards her hand, and now hung suspended upon 
an almost invisible thread. 

The sensation uppermost in Vyvyan’s mind was the delic¬ 
ious thrill this closer contact with her fingers gave him. 
Then he was amazed at this unexpected outburst of timidity 
on her part. Her nerves must be terribly unstrung. He 
could not imagine her normally afraid of a garden spider. 
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Just then, somehow, he did not want to break the delicious 
spell cast by her trembling fingers. Inside the man there 
was sufficient of the brute to thank the spider for its timely 
appearance, even if it did mean the loss of the rose. 

He had barely time to be conscious of that thought be¬ 
fore the spider dropped a few inches lower, and Evelyn 
shrank farther away from it. She said nothing, and it took 
a full minute of watching the dilated fear in-her eyes for 
him to conceive the idea that it was more than the spider of 
which she was afraid . . to remember she had said that there 
was nothing of which she was afraid except Haggerty. 1 If 
there was some connection, it was now he must force hereto 
tell him, even at the risk of losing her altogether. And he 
could think of only one way. For her sake he decided td 
take the risk. 

His arm was supporting her, and, as he drew her to him¬ 
self, his pent-up emotion gave way. Hungrily he clasped 
her more tightly, and showered passionate kisses upon- her 
upturned face, her eyes, her lips. It was the first time he 
had attempted to kiss her since the night of Sir Philip’s 
death. For a few moments she suffered his caresses un¬ 
resistingly ^ then, with an effort; she tried to break away 
from him. 

“You are unkind," he had left her barely enough breath 
to whisper. “Please let me go 1” 

But the contact of her lips ha'd quickened beyond res¬ 
traint the.fires of his smouldering passion, and he banished 
his fear of her displeasure. 
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“I won’t let you go!” he exclaimed, kissing her again 
and again. “You are mine, and I will be denied no longer 
the privilege of loving you . . and kissing you, even if my 
kisses are distasteful. You gave yourself to me, and yet 
denied me everything that pertained to my right of possession. 
I will make you tell me what is troubling you, if I have to 
smother you with kisses until you promise to do so.” 

“Is^there no other alternative?” she asked feebly. 

At that he laughed, and almost thrust "her from him. He 
saw the faint colour that-was mantling her cheeks, so pallid 
before, and felt the threshing of her./heart against his, but 
-neither conveyed any otjjer■ fheanin'g to'him than that they 
were the results of her struggling against him.' No, he 
'would give her no other alternative, and told her so. 

In his laugh . . in his speech which followed . . she 
read the construction he had placed on bywords, and her 
fortitude almost gave way as she replied: “Then I must tell 
you. I am sufficiently weak "to lack strength for sustained 
resistance.” 

Then he released her, though he said fiercely: “Then 
^ tell me!” 

She had tried to speak coldly, wishing her words to con¬ 
vey to him, as they did, that her yielding was but submission 
to the force he had used. He had tasted her kiss again, and 
for a moment or two had thought that it was not given re¬ 
luctantly. But her words strangled the expression of en¬ 
dearment that was on his lips. He could not utter it now. 
Rather he felt like a gambler who has staked his all on a 
last throw of the dice. - 
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. “Perhaps it is' better that I should, then you will see 
how impossible what you ask is,” she said. 

“I understand that already,” he replied bitterly. 

“What you cannot understand is that there can be a 
friendship which is akin to love . . a Something which makes 
you very dear to me as a friend, even though I cannot place 
my heart unreservedly in your hands,” she returned quietly. 
“Just now I would have plucked a rose foj^ou in token of 
that friendship.” „ 

“Yet you wish to be released pm the only legitimate 
bond which gives me the right to^continue that friendship.” 

“I didn’t say that. I see jf is impossible to make you 
cease to be anxious for me, spl relinquish the struggle.” 

“You mean . . you will stand by our contract?” 

“Yes. If I am alive at the end of six months I will 
marry you, and try to give you everything your heart de- 


“Then, darling, you must love me!” he exclaimed. 

“Let me tell you what I must, then you will perhaps un¬ 
derstand why I cannot admit thoughts of love,” she said. 
“You are amazed, quite naturally, that I am terrified at a 
garden spider, such as there must be everywhere among these 
roses, after telling you there was only one thing of which I 
was.afraid. The reason is, I have seen Haggerty again; not 
in the flesh, but in my dreams; not once only, but several 
times. Then I dream of spiders . . thousands of spiders 
> floating through the air on webs of gossamer lightness . . 
tiny black spiders, and they float towards me until I obstruct 
their passage.' They swarm upon me in myriads. Then, 
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when I feel myself succumbing to the venom they inject into 
my body, I see Haggerty. Sometimes she speaks, although I 
cannot hear what she would say; sometimes she-silently 
points a finger of scorn, and where she points I see you, 
covered as well by the crawling, loathsome insects.” 

“You said I was not involved,” he reminded her. 

“I lied to you, to save you from her,” Evelyn said. 
“It is the first time in my life that I have stooped to such 
a thing. I considered I was justified in my effort to save 
you. Sometimes I feel . . I think you have suggested the 
same as one of the opinions of Dr. Cr.awford . . that it is 
only in the foreknowledge of her schemes that Haggerty can 
pursue her relentless vengeance. I thought, if you did not 
already know of the spiders, you were safe.” 

“Surely, dear,” he said more tenderly, marveling at the 
fortitude which would lead to self-sacrifice, first for Sir 
Philip’s sake, -then for his, “you did not think I would 
leave you to face a thing like this, even if my dearest hopes 
can never be realized?” 

“No, I don’t think I did,” she answered. “It was just 
my wish. Perhaps I was wrong. Sooner or later it was her 
evil purpose that I should tell you. When I saw the spider 
fall from the rose I could feel my will being subjected, all 
my resistance against the "inevitable giving way before the 
terrible force of her power. I am not sorry I kissed you.' 
It is but little repayment for all that you have done . . all 
- that you have endured. Yet I hate myself for yielding to 
your embraces, repaying your kisses with the betrayal of a 
Judas.” - , 
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Vyvyan was staggered, not only at the words of this last 
statement of hers, but also at the manner in which she made 
it. She stated it as a simple fact, a truth every word of 
which she believed. He stepped towards the trellised, flower¬ 
ing arch, intent upon proving the harailessness of the spider 
whose almost invisible thread scintillated in the sunlight. 

But even as he reached out his hand to capture it, it 
fell quickly to the ground, and was as quickly hidden in the 
soil. He could not account for the impression, but it seemed 
to have been snatched from him by an invisible hand, and he 
experienced a sensation like a sudden blast of cold air chill¬ 
ing his spine. His failure to capture it had been observed 
by Evelyn, and she said: “I did not think you could capture 
it any more than my father could capture the raven. Hag¬ 
gerty has sent it, and the dream spiders, as a warning, even 
as she sent the raven as a warning to him.” 

He pulled himself together savagely, and turned to her. 
“I wish I could convince you that the idea is absurd," he 
said. “Haggerty has been on your mind, and you have 
dreamed of spiders. One dream of that description, in your 
present nervous condition, would be sufficient to engender 
others.” 

She did not reply to that, so he tried another argument. 
“If Haggerty came to you in the flesh again, and offered you 
a poisonous draught, would you drink it while you had the 
strength to refuse?” he asked her. 

Her answer proved that for the moment it was useless to 
discuss the matter further. “I know I should not have the 
strength to refuse," she said. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Miranda Makes Further Disclosures 


WO days later Lady Disston returned from Scotland, 

I M and, to Vyvyan’s intense relief, Evelyn accepted an 
invitation to stay with her at her town house. With 
her safe in London, he ceased to worry about the dream 
spiders. Indeed, quiet reasoning with himself had almost 
assured him that what he had said to Evelyn was correct, 
that her subsequent dreams were but nervous aggravations of 
her first nightmare about them. And it was natural that she - 
should have Haggerty constantly in her thoughts. Besides, 
even at Moatlands Park, except for her fear, he felt that she 
was temporarily safe. There were no spiders of a poisonous 
description in the country that he could discover. But he 
was still troubled about her fear of Haggerty, seeing that 
Haggerty was indisputably alive. He mentioned that fear 
the first time he saw Crawford, after another week had 
passed. He mentioned it, not with reference to Evelyn her¬ 
self, but in conversation about the death of her father, which 
subject Crawford himself introduced. 

“So far as I can ascertain, it was fear that killed him 
. . fear, and seeing Haggerty. Her reappearance, he be¬ 
lieving her dead, would be sufficient to provoke it,” he said. 
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“Then you think it is possible for fear to kill . . • act¬ 
ually kill?” Vyvyan asked him, unconvinced. 

“My dear Vyvyan,” Crawford answered, forgetting the 
agony of mind his words caused his friend, “outside of 
experiments in sorcery you can find numerous examples of 
that. Death by simple suggestion is common in some parts of 
the world. Take the ‘Death Prayer’ of the Kanaka priest, 
for example,” he continued, unconsciously enthusiastic over 
his own theories. “The High Priest of Pele breathes the 
‘Death Prayer’ over an individual, and that individual dies. 
Sometimes, not always, he undergoes self-immolation in the 
crater of Pele, but even then it is virtually death by psychic 
influence . . through superstitious fear. In the Philippines 
there is a similar rite. Those drugs which I used in the 
case of your fiancee, and which are more powerful than an 
anaesthetic in producing entire lack of sensation, including 
loss of locomotion, are the only known things that can resist 
the ‘death call’. They were the secret prescription of a 
deposed witch doctor until I obtained the recipes from him. 

“Orthodox religions ca]l such, or similar manifestations, 
the result of faith. Actually it is fear. Our own bible ad¬ 
vises that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom', 
and my interpretation of that passage is perfectly literal. 
Strip any religion of its fear, and it soon becomes a cari¬ 
cature, like our own Christian religion of today, in ninety 
percent of the churches. After all, if you analyze the two, 
there is very little discrimination between faith and fear. 
Fear is really morbid faith. It operates along the same 
lines. To a savage, religion is all fear; and it doesn’t 
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matter a damn whether he believe in a god or a devil, the 
result is the same.” 

“What hope is there for Evelyn if she is up against that 
kind of fear?” Vyvyan asked dejectedly. * 

“The hope of a sane mind which you can help to /culti¬ 
vate,” Crawford answered. “I have not tried to minimize 
what you may be up against, for it is as well to be prepared 
against the worst. But there is the bright side to it as 
well. There is no contfolling the death fear when it is used 
upon an untutored savage, whom civilization has not denuded 
of the fundamentals of his religion, but ...” 

“You would hardly classify Richard Parkinson as such 
a savage,” Vyvyan interjected. 

“Richard Parkinson need not have died,” Crawford said 
emphatically. “I thought I had him persuaded into believing 
that he could vanquish any fear of Haggerty. Miss Parkin¬ 
son ...” 

“Is already beset by that fear,” Vyvyan said gloomily. 

"How do you mean?” Crawford questioned. “Nothing 
new, I hope.” 

Vyvyan told him then of the episode of the spider in the 
rose gardens, and of Evelyn’s dream spiders. 

“Migrating .spiders,” was Crawford’s comment when he 
had finished. 

“You recognize the species?” 

“Yes . . the tiniest spiders extant. Called ‘migrating 
spiders’ from their habits. They have a peculiar means of 
ensuring their migration, too. They spin their webs on the 
tops of grasses in the meadows, making them quite compact 
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in places, and scattered in others. That ensures propulsion by 
the slightest wind blowing. When ready to travel, they bite 
through their anchorage, so being caught up by the wind and 
wafted from one field to another.” 

“Are they poisonous?” Vyvyan asked him. 

“Indeed no. Quite harmless, in fact. They seldom bite, 
and when they do they cause but a slight irritation, much 
less acute than the bite of an ordinary ant.” 

“I have never heard of them,” Vyvyan said. 

“That is not surprising,” Crawford returned. “They 
are not found in this country, though they are plentiful 
enough in the meadows of Northern France and Flanders.” 

“Thank heaven for that . . that they are not found 
here!” Vyvyan ejaculated fervently. “Evelyn is safe from 
them here.” 

“She would be safe from them anywhere,” Crawford re¬ 
joined. “Of course, we have got to dispel her fear of them. 
If Haggerty is counting on that alone ...” 

He was interrupted there by the ringing of the telephone. 
Vyvyan picked up the receiver. 

“This is the Middlesex Hospital,” explained the caller. 
“There is an accident patient here, a girl . . run over by a 
bus. She is anxious to get into touch with Dr. Crawford. 
If he is in England, Dr. Vyvyan, I thought perhaps you 
could, locate him for us. It seems to be a matter of im¬ 
portance.” 

“Dr. Crawford is right here,” Vyvyan said. “Hold the 
line, please.” • 

He handed the receiver to Crawford. 
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“Who is she?” Crawford asked, after a moment. 

“A psychic reader and clairvoyante. She calls herself 
Madame Lois Delarge.” 

“I’ll be right along,” Crawford said quickly. He turned 
to Vyvyan eagerly. “My lost memory patient. . Haggerty’s 
medium. At last we’re on the'track of something tangible. 
Come!” 

The house surgeon on duty conducted them to the ward. 
Miranda recognized Crawford at once. “I remember your 
coming to look into my eyes like Mother Haggerty did, to 
make me go into a trance,” she said. “Mother Haggerty 
was afraid of you, and they took me away. She gave me 
back my memory. Then, after Michello had betrayed me 
and refused to marry me, I learned that it was she who stole 
it from me. I want to get even with Michello.” 

“Who is Michello?” Crawford asked. 

. “Her son. You may not find her, although she did not 
die, but you will find him if you watch the gypsies. He 
promised to marry me, and make me their queen. That was 
why I became lady’s maid when the other died. I opened 
the door for them. , I used to be Miranda the gypsy." 

“They were both in the house?” 

“Yes. Mother Haggerty can do terrible things, but she 
didn’t kill the lady alone. It was Michello who had the 
needle. I think he pricked the poison into her back to 
paralyse her. Mother Haggerty said you wouldn’t look for 
poison, because you believe in magic. The image was a 
farce, although it might have killed her. She was fright¬ 
ened when she saw Mother Haggerty.” ,, 
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“Why didn't you tell of this before?" Crawford asked. 

“I was afraid. Mother Haggerty would discover it, and 
kill me,” Miranda answered. “Now, I am dying, and she 
cannot hurt me.” 

“You know where she is?” Crawford was eager. 

“No.” 

“You would tell us if you knew?” 

“Yes. Didn’t she steal my memory . . making me live in 
darkness for years, and mocking me .when Michello betrayed 
me? I could go into a trance for you again,” she added. 
“Perhaps I could find her for you.” 

The house surgeon hesitated about giving his sanction 
until Miranda added: “It won’t hurt me. I’m dying any¬ 
way.” 

With such a practised medium as Miranda, hypnosis was 
a simple matter. Her will was already given. 

“Travel in space until you find her!” Crawford com¬ 
manded when she was completely under his control. 

“I am traveling in space," came the faint answer. 

“Try to remember where you are going!” 

“I have found her,” the words came mechanically. “I 
have crossed the water, and I see her spirit beckoning to 
me. I know where she is, for I have been there before -with 
her, years ago.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Rheims. It was near to Rheims that she took me” from 
my parents, and made me a gypsy. I am afraid to go nearer. 
I am coming back.” 
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True enough, a shudder shook her frame, showing how 
great Haggerty’s influence was still upon her, stronger than 
Crawford’s will. A moment later her eyes opened, but she 
had told them all they required to know . . enough to make 
Vyvyan realize that the spiders might be more than a dream. 
Rheims . . Northern France and Flanders, Crawford had 
told him, where the migrating spiders were very numerous. 
Thank God Evelyn was in England, and they could keep 
her there I 

That hope was short-lived. When they returned to 
Harley Street, Vyvyan found a note from Lady Disston 
awaiting him. He opened it anxiously, wondering what the 
message could be. That message staggered him with its now 
awful import. 

“Evelyn has accepted my advice, and has agreed to go 
abroad for a while,” Lady Disston wrote. “I left it to her 
to decide upon a destination, and she has suggested Rheims. 
I think it is a good suggestion, for I can conceive of no¬ 
thing more restful for her than a few weeks spent within the 
precincts and environment of that grand old cathedral. You 
need a change, too, my dear Eustace, so you had better come 
along with us. Your persuasion may be more powerful than' 
mine in preventing Evelyn from entering a convent. She has 
mentioned it several times, and I have thought, seriously.” 

“What is it?” Crawford asked him, as his Land fell list¬ 
lessly from holding the note before his eyes. 

“Read it for yourself,” Vyvyan returned dejectedly. 
“That girl was evidently speaking the truth,", he went on, 
as Crawford perused the missive. “Rheims . . Haggerty 
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there . . the migrating spiders! And now Evelyn has de¬ 
cided to go there 1 The whole of Haggerty’s infernal scheme 
is developing with abominable rapidity. Fortunately, we 
can prevent her from going.” 

“I don’t think so,” Crawford returned quietly. 

“You don’t mean to say she would walk open-eyed into a 
deathtrap?” Vyvyan ejaculated. 

“If Haggerty’s influence is calling her to Rheims, I 
don’t think anything but death would stop her,” Crawford 
said convincingly. 

Vyvyan shuddered as he remembered what Evelyn her¬ 
self had answered to his question .. “If Haggerty offered you 
a poisonous draught, would you drink it?” “I know I 
should not have the strength to refuse,” she had said. 

“You saw what happened in the case of the orchid,” 
Crawford was adding. “Taking everything into consider¬ 
ation, the effect of my drug against Haggerty’s influence 
was only of short duration . . happily, just long enough. If 
I took a chance, and administered the drug again, the effect 
would wear .off just the same, and I should not like to an¬ 
swer for the effect of repeated doses.” 

“She should be warned that it is Haggerty who has given 
her the idea of Rheims,” Vyvyan asserted. 

Crawford contended, however: “No. Until she becomes 
aware of that fact herself, I think it better for her to be 
kept in ignorance. Time enough for her to start worrying 

“I’ll not consent to itl” Vyvyan declared hotly. 
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“My dear fellow,” Crawford returned, not in the least 
disturbed, “you might as well look this matter straight in 
the face. There will be no harm done by letting Miss Par¬ 
kinson go to Rheims, there may be material harm done if an 
attempt is made to stop her from going^Not only that, but if 
we are to get Haggerty, Miss Parkinson is the only one who 
can lead us to her.” 

“And use her as a decoy then?” Vyvyan smarted. 

“Bluntly, yes.” 

“Why can’t we go to Rheims and search for Haggerty?” 

“We could, but I don’t think the result would amount 
to much. The way she has moved around without detection 
except when she chose to reveal herself proves that she must 
be a specialist in disguises. The fact that the first part of her 
plot failed to materialize would put her on her guard. That 
is another reason why Miss Parkinson must not be told. If 
Haggerty can see things even as clearly as that poor girl in 
the hospital ...” 

“It is a hellish power,” Vyvyan blurted. 

“In her hands, I agree 'with you,” Crawford replied. 
“As a matter of fact, if more people knew how to use it, it 
would be regarded as one of the most natural forces of the 
Universe. To my mind, this plot of Haggerty’s is weaker 
than the orchid, although that . . with what the gypsy girl 
told us . . shows that she does not dare depend upon psychic 
forces alone. This is weaker because it has been more hastily 
devised. There is certainly no venom to encounter, even if 
Miss Parkinson ran into a veritable swarm of the spiders. 
If she goes to Rheims, we shall be on the spot to frustrate 
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what Haggerty purposes to accomplish by personal contact 
Not only that, but we shall get Haggerty, and that is the 
only way to rid ourselves of the perpetual menace of her 
deviltry.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Allan,” Vyvyan acquiesced^with¬ 
out enthusiasm. “What are you going to do about this fel¬ 
low Michello?” 

“Wait until we get his mother, and then put Scotland 
Yard on his track. Hadn’t you better go to see Miss Par¬ 
kinson or Lady Disston, to tell them to go ahead with the 
arrangements?” 



CHAPTER XXV 
Evelyn's Second Trance 

ct y ^feel as if I were going on a pilgrimage, visiting 
I that wonderful old cathedral,” Evelyn said, when 
discussing the project with Vyvyan, back again at 
Moatlands Park. It is good of you to spare the time to 
come with us. Lady Disston may be claiming you as her 
special attendant, but I want you to realize that you are 
my chosen escort as well.” 

“You are kind to say that,” Vyvyan replied. 

“Then please don’t look so worried,”, Evelyn went on. 
“Or, is there something in the prospect doesn’t please you?” 

“You have mentioned a convent to Lady Disston, and 
Belgium is a Catholic country,” he seized upon the first 
excuse that occurred to him. “I have still my duties as 
your selected guardian to perform ” 

“If you were not such a bear at times, you would really 
make a delightful guardian,” she said, smiling. 

. . and my interests as your affianced husband to 
protect,” he finished. 

She made a little grimace. “Must you always introduce 
that subject?” she asked. 

“It is the subject nearest my heart.” 
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“Then it should be a pleasure to keep it there . . locked 
in a secret chamber. I don’t mean that unkindly,” she added 
quickly. “You don’t mind waiting?” 

“Six months is a long time to wait,” he said. 

“While I tremble to think of all I have promised then,” 
she replied. “In the meantime, let me enjoy you as a guard¬ 
ian. Arp" you not until then satisfied with a guardian’s 
privileges?” 

“I might be, if I had them all,” he said. 

“And which haven’t you?” she queried. 

“Well,” he answered, puzzling to enumerate them to the 
best advantage, “ . . a normal, healthy guardian, likes some¬ 
times to be coaxed . . to jbe petted . . to be . . . * 

With a little laugh she crossed the room quickly, and 
sat upon the arm of his chair, bending her cheek until it al- 
: most touched his hair, wljich she stroked playfully. 

- “You don’t need to be coaxed,’’ .she said, “and now . . 
you are being petted. What else?” 

. “To be kissed occasionally,” he suggested, raising his 
head to look into her eyes. 

Her lips, parted as if in surprise, were very close to 
his . . invitingly close, he thought^ He reached up his hand 
to her head, to pull it down towards his. Then . . . 

His hand fell again as the remembrance came to him that 
he was allowing her to go to Rheims, into what might be a 
zone of unconquerable danger . . to assist Crawford in trap¬ 
ping Haggerty. He, her guardian, was letting her go, with 
out warning, under the misconception that her pilgrimage to 
the cathedral there was of her own originating, while, from 
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somewhere in Rheims or near, Haggerty had done the origin¬ 
ating by means of her malign telepathy. His heart sank 
within him as he recalled what Evelyn had said to him in the 
garden, when his kisses had forced her to reveal what she 
thought to be Haggerty’s design against her. 

“I repaid your kisses with the betrayal of a Judas!” she 
had said. Heavens! Her conception had been wrong, but 
what of his, if he should kiss her now? 

“I dare not,” he groaned, sinking his head. 

Evelyn was surprised, but thought she understood. He 
was afraid he would crush her to himself, as, he had done in 
the garden; he dare not kiss her as a guardian, because such a 
kiss would not satisfy. He loved her too passionately. She 
was almost prepared.to admit that her own heart was not so 
cold as she would have had him believe, but he did not ask 
her, and she shrank from giving the information unasked. 
Besides, it would not be fair to him to bind him more irre¬ 
vocably to herself. Later, she might wish again to try to 
persuade him to escape from Haggerty’s clutches before by 
marriage he became too deeply involved. Nevertheless, she 
said, rallyingly: “Really, Eustace,^ for a normal, healthy 
guardian, you act strangely. I offer you what you ask 
and ...” 

.It seemed that all, the devils in hell were torturing 
his soul as he detected the encouragement in her words. 
Perhaps never again would he have such an opportunity to 
hold her in his arms . . the third time since he had known 
her . . each time under the impulse of some savage emotion. 
When she learned of his deception, she would turn from him 
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with loathing and scorn, horror in her eyes such as he had 
witnessed that first time in the fernery on the night of Sir 
Philip’s death. He felt she was his . . tantalizingly his /. 
now. It would at least be one more kiss to remember as he 
passed into the eternal courts of the damned! Meanwhile, he 
would take what the gods offered 1 

He raised his head. His arm encircled her shoulders, 
and, with a hungry gesture, he pulled her whole body down 
until her head rested on his own shoulder, while the pas¬ 
sionate kiss he forced between her lips filled her with a 
momentary intoxication . . before she had time to be startled 
by his emotion. For that moment she lay unresisting in 
his arms, while he only released her lips to breathe: “Dar¬ 
ling, you do love me!” 

It would have been easy for her to capitulate then . . 
to tell him of the responsive echo his kisses had awakened 
in her own heart. But remorse seized him again, and pre¬ 
vented him from asking, even while the fragrance of her lips 
was still moist upon his. 

"Don’t tell me now!” he said hoarsely. “Wait until I 
can ask you without my guardianship providing an un¬ 
worthy excuse.” 

“Your sense of guardianship does not seem to impose very 
severe limits,” she said, resting quietly where she was. 

Her eyes were sparkling as he looked into them. Her 
lips were still parted as if in anticipation of another kiss. As 
he did not speak, she made a forlorn gesture, thinking she 
understood. 
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“You are right,” she said. “I was wrong to tempt you 
like that. I suppose there are certain impulses which are ir¬ 
resistible. When you kiss me I seem to be inspired by one 
of them, and it has been the same each time you have kissed 
me.” 

What he would have replied to that was prevented by a 
servant announcing Lady Disston. Her ladyship had come 
to make final arrangements for their voyage, and she and 
Vyvyan left Moatlands Park at the same time. 

They left for the Continent the next day. Crawford had 
already gone, and with him was Judge Worthington."" The 
judge, who would have tried Haggerty for the murder of 
Marie, had, since his retirement to the surrogate list, taken 
ah active interest in psychic research, and Crawford had met 
him at the Club in Piccadilly. Lady Disston and her party 
traveled from Ostend to Rheims by night. 

They engaged rooms at the Hotel St. Maurice, which is 
not far from the cathedral. Persisting in the idea that their 
sojourn in Rheims was of the nature of a pilgrimage, Miss 
• Parkinson spent a great deal of time in the cathedral with 
'Lady Disston, who encouraged her in the hope that an out¬ 
burst of religious zeal might do much to eradicate the im¬ 
pressions Haggerty had caused, and which, knowing nothing 
about the spiders, she attributed to Sir Philip’s death. This 
gave Vyvyan opportunities to visit Crawford and Judge 
Worthington, who were staying at a hotel not far from the 
»St. Maurice. 

Once Vyvyan went outside the city limits. Everywhere 
in the helds the spiders were numerous, and already they had 
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begun to migrate. He was surprised that he encountered 
none in the city itself, but concluded that the outlying houses 
would obstruct their passage through the streets. As Evelyn 
evinced no desire to leave the heart of the city, he began to 
hope that Haggerty had taken alarm, and had relinquished 
her scheme. On the fourth day in Rheims, however, he had 
cause to realize his mistake. 

He was with Lady Disston and Evelyn in the cathedral 
that afternoon. A gusty wind, veering suddenly from the 
northeast, swept the narrow streets as they emerged. They 
were descending the cathedral steps when Evelyn clutched 
Vyvyan’s arm convulsively. His heart almost stopped beat¬ 
ing as he saw her pallor, and followed her petrified gaze 
across the square to where, dancing in the sunlight, yet float¬ 
ing with unconscious ease, was a tangled mass of milk-white 
gossamer such as he had seen in the fields. Before Lady 
Disston had time to realize there was something wrong, 
Evelyn sank unconscious into Vyvyan’s arms. 

With the chauffeur's assistance Vyvyan got her into a 
convenient taxi, and they drove to the hotel. Though but 
a short distance away, he had time to discern that it was no 
ordinary fainting spell. Her convulsive shuddering as he 
carried her up the stairs to her room reminded him of how 
he had seen her on that terrible night at Moatlands Park. 
Whether Haggerty had any connection with the spiders on 
the square or not, the stupefying suddenness with which 
Evelyn’s faculties had become numbed pointed to the fact 
that Haggerty was behind the seizure. It was the beginning 
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of the end, and into his brain hammered the undeniable 
accusation that he had brought her knowingly into it. , 

He wanted to go to Crawford, but he had to wait until 
Evelyn was settled in bed. He paced the corridor while 
Lady Disston assisted Evelyn’s maid to get her there. -One 
thing he realized with a feeling of gladness. Her ladyship,' 
-usually a victim of nervous prostration in a time of emer¬ 
gency,, was sustaining herself with remarkable fortitude. 

However, she asked him anxiously: “What do you think 
can be the matter, Eustace?”- 

“Overfatigue possibly,” he answered, trying to speak 
reassuringly. “Concentrating too much on the object of her 
pilgrimage.” 

“She was perfectly well this morning,” her ladyship said., 
"It appeared to me like the result of a sudden fright, but 
what could have frightened her?” 

“You didn’t see anything that could have frightened 
her?” he parried uneasily. 

“Not a thing.” 

One glance beneath Evelyn’s eyelids was again sufficient 
to prove the form of coma she was in. It was like her condi¬ 
tion before, when she had become quiet after the one awful 
paroxysm he had witnessed. Would she again be subject 
to the same form of hallucination? 

He read the same question in the eyes of Evelyn’s maid, 
who had also seen her mistress on that other occasion. He 
had not thought of such a contingency before. He must see 
her alone somehow, and warn her against saying anything to 
, Lady Disston. 
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Her ladyship was moving about the room seeking some 
.means"of giving assistance. That suggested an opening to 
-Vyvyan. . 

''' “Don’t you bother, he. said-to her. “Evelyn will be all 
right shortly, and you will only suffer from a reaction your¬ 
self. There’s nothing else can be done at the moment. If 
you could spare your own maid to assist if necessary . . ’’ 
“I’llsend her to you now,” Lady Disston said, and went 
quickly from the room. 

The maid reassured him immediately he questioned her. 
“I haven’t said a word to'her ladyship, sir,” she told him: 
“Miss Parkinson made me promise one day that I would 
never speak of it to a soul.” / 

“That’s good. If Lady Disston knew, it would mean 
that I should have two patients on my hands instead of one.” 

“I understand, sir. . You don’t think, sir, that this is 
going to be .... ” 

- “I don’t know yet what it is going to be,” Vyvyan said 
quickly. .“But I want to feel that I can rely oh you to 
'carry, out my instructions.” - / 

“Indeed yes, sir.” ■ j 

“I shall have to go out to get something I need,” he said 
then. “If your mistress becomes restless while I am away, 
try to keep her as quiet as you can. ‘ If Lady Disston’s maid 
asks any questions, say that your mistress is accustomed to 
occasional prolonged fainting-seizures.” 5 / 

“I’ll do that, sir.” ;/ 

Vyvyan hastened from the hotel to find: Crawford. There 
was a telephone, but he thought it betterto see him person- 
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ally. Crawford was half expecting him. He himself had 
encountered some of the spiders in the city, and surmised 
what the result would be if Miss Parkinson saw them as 
well. 

“Can you come along with me?” Vyvyan asked him. 

“If Lady Disston should see me it would entail too many 
explanations,” Crawford answered. “She doesn’t know any¬ 
thing yet, and it would be better to prevent her from suspect¬ 
ing anything. It won’t be necessary for me to come.” 

He took his case of drugs from his pocket, and handed a 
small phial to Vyvyan. “You can make an injection of this 
as I did before," he said. “Just one drop.” 

“Is it the same as you used?” 

“Exactly, but the quantity is not so great.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, if we are to get Haggerty, the effect must not 
last so long. Miss Parkinson will probably have farther to 
go. My dear Vyvyan,” he added kindly, as Vyvyan was 
about to expostulate, “I know I am putting your love for 
Miss Parkinson to the most severe test possible, asking you 
to let her walk into what appears to be danger so that we 
may trap Haggerty. You have got to remember that to save 
Miss Parkinson now, and fail to get Haggerty, means a 
repetition of thee whole thing, in perhaps some more damn¬ 
able way. Before, I had to contend against the poison ele¬ 
ment as well as Haggerty’s influence. She may intend to use 
poison again here, but that we have to discover, Though 
you will inject a smaller quantity of the Philippine witch 
doctor’s drug, that will have, if Haggerty intends the climax 
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for tonight, sufficient after effect to counteract in a great 
measure the fear Haggerty is hoping to inspire. I don’t 
think Miss Parkinson will be in actual danger at any time, 
but I have prepared a draught also for you to give her if 
she should recover consciousness when confronted by the 
spiders.” 

“How do you think that will happen?" 

“I can only surmise, of course. I am expecting it will 
take place in some isolated spot to which Miss Parkinson will 
be led as she was led to the orchid at Moatlands Park. If so, 
go alone with her. You have a gun?” 

“No.” 

“Then take this one, I have another.” 

“What do you .want me to do with it? Shoot Hag¬ 
gerty?” 

“No. Leave her to me. I am thinking, however, that 
that infernal raven of hers may be in evidence. Kill it if 
you can. Judge Worthington and I will be on the alert, 
watching." 

Vyvyan placed the gun and the draught in his pocket, 
and returned to the hotel. Very little change had taken 
place in Evelyn’s condition during his absence. It was a 
matter of a few moments only to inject Crawford’s prepar¬ 
ation, and it was something of a relief to observe that its 
effect was instantaneously soothing. 

Then he went to Lady Disston’s sitting-room. He found 
her reclining on a sofa. 

“You are not feeling the strain too much?” he asked her 
anxiously. 
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“My dear boy, no,” she answered brightly. “If you were 
not here I should be terribly worried, but I know Evelyn is 
perfectly safe in your hands. How is she?” 

“Sleeping quietly,” he told her, thinking it wise to pre¬ 
varicate. “I have made an injection which will keep her like 
that for some time,” he added more truthfully. “It would 
be better not to take any risks of disturbing her.” 

“Of course I won’t go unless you ask me to,” Lady 
Disston said. “I think I will take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to rest today.” 

“It will 'do you good,” he assured her readily. “I will 
send your maid back to you.” 

After that, the mental strain increased every hour. He 
was forced to keep cheerful on the one or two occasions when 
he saw Lady Disston, while every minute he was expecting 
some change to take place in Evelyn’s condition .. a change 
that would usher her once more into the presence of that 
deadly fear. He hardly knew what he himself had to fear 
in that respect. Crawford was confident of success. There 
had been neither doubt nor hesitation in his manner, but. . . 

There was always that element of uncertainty to harass 
his mind. Haggerty might not be trapped, or they might 
not succeed in foiling her. Or, if they foiled her, and she es¬ 
caped, her next attempt might be even worse than this, when 
EvelyA, having turned from him with loathing and scorn for 
the part he had played, would be left without even the small 
consolation of his doubtful guardianship. That was the 
thought that troubled him most as he watched the girl he 
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loved more than life itself, or paced up and down his own 
room in the hotel. 

Occasionally he toyed with the pistol Crawford had 
given him, wondering if, in spite of Crawford’s instructions, 
he would shoot Haggerty if he saw her. Crawford had not 
said exactly where he would be, so would it not be better 
to take a chance of ridding the world of her himself ? 

If they failed! 

Another thought came persistently to him as he pondered 
over this possibility. If they failed, and Evelyn perished, 
he would be largely responsible for her death through yield¬ 
ing to Crawford. Life without her, were she dead, would 
be valueless to him. Only with her alive would life be 
worth anything, for, though the object of her scorn, it would 
take long to annihilate the hope that was in him that she 
would, recognize his dilemma and be generous . . faint 
though that hope was. 

But, if she died, there was still another use to which 
the weapon could be put. 

Perhaps that was what Haggerty had intended to convey 
about him in her dream revelations to Evelyn! That was 
apparently to have been the end of Sir Philip, who had been 
instrumental in placing her in Haggerty’s clutches before. 
For a while he became obsessed with the thought. He was 
not conscious of any personal fear of Haggerty, any ,more 
than Sir Philip had been. She had not tried to intimidate 
him in any way, and he was certainly not afraid of the 
spiders. Yes, it was possible that she counted upon this as 
the means of her revenge, and he laughed ironically as he 
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believed that, if successful in her other schemes, she would 
also be successful in that! 

A long, interminable day, the leaden hours dragging 
slowly by! Would it never end? Maybe, among other soul- 
wracking uncertainties came the thought, this was not the 
night Haggerty had chosen to write finis to the tale. If not, 
there would be the same interminable waiting on the morrow, 
perhaps the next day too, with each moment increasing the 
suspense. At such times when, in Varying moods, sometimes 
praying for that respite, sometimes cursing the prospect . . 
feeling his senses reeling, he was sure that if something did 
not happen soon he would go mad. No wonder Evelyn’s 
father had gone insane, as he now half believed, as he waited 
day after day for Haggerty’s vengeance to fall! No wonder 
Sir Philip went insane as every faculty hung with suspense 
upon the blooming of the fateful orchid! 

Varying doubts then as to that scheme of Haggerty’s 
which embraced himself, if not the way he had thought! 
Did she drive all of her victims insane before death came as 
a release? Could it be possible that she had that scheme for 
him . . . days of suspense, and nights of sleeplessness, which 
would culminate in his own case in the mad desire to ex¬ 
pedite the end himself! 

At ten o’clock Lady Disston sent for him. He had not 
been near her for two hours. It was an effort to pull him-, 
self together to see her. 

“I just wanted to make certain that Evelyn was all right 
before retiring,” her ladyship said. 
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“She is perfectly quiet,” he chose the simplest way to 
evade the question. 

“Asleep ?” 

“Yes . . soundly.” , 

“You wouldn’t think.it advisable to get a nurse for the 
night?” 

“No, I don’t think it necessary.” 

“She must have been tired out,” Lady Disston mused. 
“I had not observed it. She concealed it well, dear girl. 
You are quite convinced about the nurse? You look fairly 
worn out yourself.” 

“I’m all right,” he said. “And a nurse is unnecessary. 
Evelyn’s maid is really a capable girl.” 

“Lisette would help her, wouldn’t you, Lisette?” 

“Most certainly, my lady,” Lisette answered with ala¬ 
crity. 

“I don’t think it will be necessary,” Vyvyan said again. 
“If I need Lisette, I will send for her.” 

“Sit up a little while,” Lady Disston instructed the girl 
when the door closed on Vyvyan. “I shall sleep more com¬ 
fortably if I know you are prepared.” 

Vyvyan went back to Evelyn’s room, and watched for 
another hour without being aware of any change. He was 
barely back in his own room, however, when Evelyn’s maid 
came to him with the intelligence that her mistress was 
awjike, and wished to speak to him. 

He was aware of a first feeling of thankfulness at the 
news. If Evelyn were conscious, it might mean that Hag¬ 
gerty’s spell was broken before it had arrived at full fruition. 
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He followed the maid quickly. Outside the door of Eve¬ 
lyn’s room the girl paused. 

“Miss Parkinson wishes to speak to you alone, sir, so 
I will wait here,” she said. 

He entered. Evelyn’s words destroyed his hopes again. 

“I am going to ask Jane to dress me, and I want your as¬ 
surance that you will not stop me from going out,” she said, 
without any preamble. “I want to go to the cathedral . . 
to pray.” 

“Isn’t it too late for that?” he tried to temporize. 

She directed at him a searching look of enquiry, one 
which contained evidence of a deeper cognizance of what was 
taking place, before she answered: “The cathedral is never 
closed. Besides,, time has no significance for me now. It 
is too near the end for that to matter. Would you have me 
die without permitting me the last service I shall ever ask 
of you?” 

He paled at the resignation in her tones, and stammered: 
“Don’t talk like that, Evelyn!” 

Again she raided her questioning eyes to his, and for a 
moment checked the words that rose to her lips. Then; 

“Before I awoke just now I was wandering in a strange 
land. There was a large meadow, the grasses covered with 
spiders. At the end was a wood. There I saw Haggerty, 
and she told me many things, even as she revealed her plan 
about the orchid before. Until I saw the spiders today, I 
did not know that we had-come to where they were to be 
found. I know now that it was her evil inspiration that sent 
me to visit the cathedral here, but I must go to it again. 
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If it no longer represents the haven of refuge I thought, it 
has at least inspired me to be ready for her, and I am grate¬ 
ful for the opportunity it has given me for the contemplation 
of holier things. I would have gone to the church alone, but 
I wanted first to ask your forgiveness again for dragging 
you into it.” 

At that he threw himself on his knees beside the ,bed, 
saying brokenly: “It is not you who should ask forgiveness, 
dear heart. Neither can I ask you to forgive me for letting 
you come here. Listen while I explain that to you now, for 
I must. We, Crawford and I, knew that it was here the spi¬ 
ders were to be found. He, Crawford ...” 

She interrupted him falteringly: “I hardly understand. 
Do you mean that you knew all the time of the connection 
between this place and the spiders . . that Haggerty was 
here waiting for me . . and yet encouraged me to come?” 

“Crawford saved you from Haggerty before,” he pleaded. 
■"I had . . it is little enough excuse, I know . -. his assur¬ 
ance that no actual harm should happen to you. He wanted 
to rid you entirely of Haggerty and her influence, and ...” 

“Used me as a decoy?” she asked, finishing his statement 
for him. 

“That is an unkind way to express it,” he answered, 
brokenly. “Our object was not only to rid your life for 
ever of Haggerty’s merciless vengeance, but also ...” 

“Why couldn’t you tell me . . prepare me?” she de¬ 
manded further. “Were you afraid I should lack the cour¬ 
age to do my part to help you?” 
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, “No, not that. Your courage is wonderful. But our 
only hope of success would be lost if Haggerty, through 
your thoughts, knew that Crawford was here, and active, 
against her. Can you not believe that I acted from as pure 
a motive as that which prevented you from telling Sir Philip 
about the orchid?” 

She winced distressfully as he reminded her of that. 
“Please don’t talk of that!” she said. ^ 

“You must forgive me for mentioning it,” he returned. 
“Our cases seem to be exactly parallel. Let me only stop 
you now from throwing yourself into her hands, and I will 
submit willingly to all the reproaches you heap upon me.” 

“It is too late for that now,” Evelyn replied weakly. 
"Her preparations are too complete, and ...” 

“They aie not,” he said. “If you would not accept her 
evil suggestions with such resignation . .- if you would but 
keep up your courage to defy her . . she can do nothing 
against you. Crawford knew what he was doing, or he 
would not have let you come here. If Haggerty does not 
know he is here, he can prevent her from doing you any harm, 
as he did before. He must be right. This fear of .her is 
nothing but a myth . . a phantasy!” 

“Was it a phantasy that killed my father, my mother, 
and Sir Philip?" she demanded. 

“Perhaps not,” he agreed. “But, in your father’s case 
at least, had he taken Crawford’s advice, he could have re¬ 
sisted and defied Haggerty. There is yet another hope,” he 
added eagerly. “You have seen Haggerty, and know where 
she is. Describe where she is, and....” 
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“I cannot do that,” Evelyn shattered that hope. “I have 
been there in spirit, but I cannot point the direction. It 
may be near, and it may be far. The flight of the spirit is 
much quicker than the progress of the body. It is useless to 
discuss it further,” she added, while her words stabbed him 
as red-hot irons. “I have no hope of your success against 
her, but I will do my part, and, if I can, show you where she 
is. We must hurry if I would go to the church to pray 
while consciousness remains. Already I feel that weakness 
returning, and ...” 

Vyvyan waited to hear no more. There was still the 
hope that if he once got her inside the cathedral, some pro¬ 
vidence would intervene. It was but the mere vestige of a 
hope, but- it was all he had. 

He hastened from the room, and sent in Evelyn’s maid. 
He waited outside in the corridor. Tlje cathedral was only 
a matter of a few steps-away, so it was useless to think of 
summoning a taxi. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Haggerty Shows Her Hand 



HEN Evelyn joined him she was very pale, and 
was glad to hold his arm for support. In this 
way they descended the stairs and left the hotel, 


without a word being exchanged. 


The cool night air appeared to revive her considerably, 


but they made their way still in silence along the deserted 


streets to the cathedral. As Evelyn had said—though he . 
wondered where she obtained the information—the cathedral 


dodrs were never closed, and, once inside the edifice, Evelyn 
led the way to the chapel of. “Our, Lady of the Sacred 1 
Heart”,.'as was her custom, andLsank upon-one of-the rude 
kneeling cushions placed there for-‘worshippers. Vyvyan 1 
knelt beside her, and took her hand which she yielded with¬ 


out comment, thrilling him with the contact of her fingers. 
He wondered if he might read in that simple action that 
she had forgiven him, but did not dare to ask the question 
which trembled on his lips. 

He tried to comprehend, at first without success, the 
comfort she might be experiencing, kneeling there, her knees 
almost in harsh contact with the rough stone floor, for the 
prayer hassock afforded only meager protection . . suppli- 
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eating the Mother of God, whose image, behind the dim, 
flickering light of the candles, appeared to him impassibly 
cold and irresponsive. Yet presently some of that comfort 
filtered its way into his own heart,' and he prayed with her. 

While there, Evelyn never moved from the position she 
had first assumed. Once or twice a convulsive shuddering 
seized her, but beyond that she was as immobile as a carved 
statue. He marveled at this until he felt the warmth grad¬ 
ually receding from her fingers, and almost imperceptibly 
they lost the clinging touch that proclaimed her consciousness 
of their contact with his. 

Then he ceased to pray! 

It was an age while he waited for the next indication of 
what would happen, though when she finally rose to her feet 
all doubt was shattered as to the reason for her previous im¬ 
mobility. . The. church indeed was no sanctuary against 
Haggerty’s hellish influence. His brain was drumming in 
recantation of his prayers as he followed her to the door, 
for she was moving with what had the appearance of volition 
while the victim of that trance-like unconsciousness which 
was the chief factor of Haggerty’s power over her. 

So, he believed now, she would have gone in any case, 
had he adhered to his original plan of preventing her, and 
in such a condition the danger of resisting her by force was 
considerable. In such a way had she walked into the fernery 
at Moatlands Park on the night of Sir Philip’s death. So 
she moved down the have of the cathedral. With the same 
mechanical stride she passed through the door which he 
opened for her, and out again into the night. 
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Vyvyan looked in every direction for Crawford, but the 
square and the streets leading into it were deserted. He had 
no time to peer farther into the shadows, for there was no 
hesitation in Evelyn’s manner once she was outside the cathe¬ 
dral. Somewhere beyond the confines of the houses Hag¬ 
gerty was waiting for her, impelling her advance with re¬ 
lentless hatred. Evelyn was utterly oblivious of his presence. 
Indeed, her progress was becoming more and more somnam¬ 
bulistic. She half stumbled here and there on the rough 
cobbles of the streets'they traversed, and Vyvyan kept one 
arms ready to protect her from falling, his heart growing 
heavier with dread at every moment. At each corner where 
they turned he gave a hurried glance around, hoping to see 
Crawford and. Judge Worthington. Wherever they were, 
however, they remained concealed from him. 

In this way they negotiated numerous thoroughfares, with 
their quaintly mingled French and German names—through 
the Rue St. Etienne, the Friedrichstrasse and the Boulevard 
Bruges. They met no one, not even a chance pedestrian. 
They might have been walking through a dead city, with 
every step ringing on the cobblestones and awakening ghastly 
echoes. 

As they, emerged on one occasion from the shadows into 
die light of the moon, Vyvyan saw that her eyes were closed. 
-She was walking entirely by intuition, or under the directing 
hand of that unseen power, never once showing hesitation as 
she changed her direction from time to time, although he was 
convinced that she had never been in this section of the city 
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before—a section becoming more and more squalid as they 
got beyond the business and better-class residential thorough¬ 
fares. At the crossing of l’Etoile Pointue, Evelyn turned 
abruptly into the Rue Gaspard, which from its appearance 
might be the habitation of the underworld of Rheims, but 
which led presently into the open country. 

Surely now he would see something of Crawford, 
Vyvyan thought, as Evelyn continued to walk straight ahead 
after the outskirts of the city had been reached. But there 
was no sign of him then, nor as they pursued their way for 
about a mile, until they were beyond even the scattered 
houses. • Here Evelyn turned again, this time into a lane 
leading to a small, isolated farmhouse, pausing only for a 
moment as a barred gate obstructed their passage. 

Her eyes were still closed as Vyvyan opened this for herJ 

lie felt his heart throbbing with sickening expectancy as 
he concluded that this was her destination. Still no sign of 
Crawford. It was an effort to strangle a desire to shout his 
friend’s name,, and he only refrained from fear of startling 
Evelyn, who was already making her way across the field 
towards a distant copse such as she had described so accur¬ 
ately. 

Neither could there be any further doubt, that this was 
the place, for the light of the moon shone upon masses of die 
gossamer webs of the migrating spiders, which appeared to 
connect every blade of grass, giving to the meadow the ap¬ 
pearance-of a frosted sea. Here and there, too, tangles of the, 
web became detached, and were carried away'by the light 
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breeze that was blowing. He caught a bunch of the web 
in his hand. Almost microscopic spiders were thick upon it. 

Evelyn continued her way across the field, with Vyvyan 
close beside her, not daring to touch her. So far, she could 
not have become conscious of the tiny insects, though they 
waded through myriads of them, lifting bunches of web with 
every step, until Vyvyan was almost blinded by the minute 
creatures, which were crawling all over him. 

On and on they went until they had approached near 
enough for him to distinguish the scattered trees of the copse 
ahead. Would they reach the copse before Haggerty showed 
her hand? Was it again in the shadows that Evelyn had 
really gone to her in the spirit—those shadows from which 
Haggerty would materialize to deal the final, crushing blow? 

He brushed the spiders from his face, and strained his 
eyes for the first glimpse of her, his fingers twitching on 
the revolver he had in his pocket. He had forgotten all 
about the raven. 

Its sudden shrill cry overhead, sending an icy chill down 
his spine, brought him to an abrupt stop. But he had no 
time to look for the bird. Evelyn had stopped too, and for 
the first time raised her hand to brush the tangled web from 
her face. Everything else save the necessity of watching her, 
and being ready to act, was cast to the winds. He saw a 
tremor pass over her as she struggled back to consciousness.. 
caught a momentary glance of recognition as her'eyes opened) 
but he waited hardly long enough to see that glance sup¬ 
plemented by a transfixed expression of horror before he 
gathered her in his arms, and, shielding her with his coat as 
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best he could, forced the contents of the phial Crawford 
had given him between her chattering teeth. 

She uttered no sound as she swallowed it with difficulty, 
after which she lay limp in his arms. She was so still that 
he stooped to glance at her face, lifting his coat slightly 
to do so. A pallor, as of death, had spread over her features, 
similar to that which had marked Sir Philip's face as his lips 
came into contact with the poisonous orchid. Her flickering 
eyelids alone gave indication of life—a flickering which, 
however, he had witnessed many times as the precursor of 
death. Neither could he tell if it was the result of Hag¬ 
gerty’s influence, or the effect of the unknown drug he had 
given her- 

Over their heads the raven was circling, filling the air 
with its raucous cries, occasionally darting towards them, 
its black, beady eyes shining vindictively in the light of the 
moon. Crawford had advised him to shoot it, but Evelyn 
was too heavy in his arms to give him an opportunity to draw 
his gun. 

And where was Crawford ? It was strange that he had 
seen nothing of him. Suppose he had not been on the alert 
to observe their departure, or was relying entirely on the hyp¬ 
notic drug he had given him to inject, or the draught which 
Evelyn had just swallowed! 

' No, he couldn’t believe that. Crawford must be near 
somewhere, otherwise how could he expect to get Haggerty? 
But where was he? 

It seemed like an'age that Evelyn lay apparently lifeless 
in his arms while the question repeated itself with maddening 
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persistence. Evelyn was still breathing, that was all . . so 
feebly now that he could scarcely discern it. Yet while she 
breathed she was alive, whatever consolation and hope there 
was in that. He could feel the warm, though feeble, pulsa¬ 
tion of her heart as he held her close, and it stirred again 
the tingling, passionate yearning for her which had overpow¬ 
ered him on those few occasions when he had held her like 
that. He stooped lower, and kissed her yearningly, pleading 
with her to come back to life, and cursing Haggerty in his 
soul with the full force of his pent-up fury. 

Then he rested his lips tenderly on hers, drinking in 
their clinging fragrance until he imagined they in turn began 
to grow cold: Never, until then,“had he experienced the full 
agony of suspense. It was hell not to know what her limp¬ 
ness portended. And no sign of Crawford! 

He looked around again, but there was no visible sign of 
life in the meadow, save that of the raven which continued to 
circle overhead . . that and the spiders which were too small 
to be seen easily. Crawford had advised him to shoot the 
raven, but he did not dare. The shock of the explosion so 
near to her might have an irreparable effect, fatal perhaps 
to the faint hope that Evelyn would still live. And he could 
not understand how Haggerty had been able to inspire the 
fatal fear, in that short moment when Evelyn’s eyes had 
opened in ^consciousness. She could hardly have become 
aware-ofthe spiders. 

/Perhaps it was the raven! I^as that all they were going 
to see, as if there was some truth in the strange theory of 
/transmigration after all? If not, where was Haggerty? Was 
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that what Crawford meant when he said, “Shoot the 
raven! and leave Haggerty to me?” Was he expecting . . ? 
No, he dismissed these questions as beyond the realms of any 
possibility. Yet it was strange that Haggerty had not ap¬ 
peared. He wondered if she was still lurking in the shadow 
of the trees, satisfied with the result of her evil work without 
the necessity of showing herself. 

That thought was answered for him suddenly. From the 
direction of the trees there came, with piercing intensity, 
the sounds of raucous, mocking laughter. He looked up 
quickly to see Haggerty approaching. A lank, disheveled 
creature, she had broken from the shelter of the copse un¬ 
observed, and was already half way from the trees to him. 

“Shoot the raven, and leave Haggerty to me I” Crawford 
had instructed him. 

Of what use to leave Haggerty to Crawford, when 
Crawford had not cornel The idea seized him quickly that 
he would have to finish with Haggerty himself. He shook 
Evelyn in desperation to see if she were really unconscious. 
As a response she merely sagged in his arms. It would take 
more than the noise of a gun to disturb her now. 

He steadied her on his left arm, while with his right 
hand he extracted the revolver from his pocket. He would 
wait, however, until Haggerty came within^accurate shoot¬ 
ing distance before taking aim. 

At twenty paces he could hear her jeering at him, as he 
raised his gun at her. She fancied she could read in his 
hesitation the same impotency as had restrained Sir Philip 
when he would have struck her with his riding crop in the 
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hovel off the Enfield-Chestnut highway, and which paralyzed 
Wilson’s finger when he would have shot her in the woods 
by the lake at Moatlands Park. 

“Fool I” she sneered. “Other men have raised weapons 
of death against me, and I have held them powerless. "Fool 1 
You think you can prevent me from completing my vengeance 
on the hated spawn of Richard Parkinson. Already you are 
too late. What you hold in your arms is but the shell of the 
woman you thought to marry. She is already ...” 

Sir Philip had confronted her at the zenith of her power. 
Wilson, not knowing that she was still alive, had thought to 
see a ghost. Neither had the same incentive for ridding the 
world of her as Vyvyan had . . the destruction of the woman 
he loved dearer than life itself. No power on earth or in 
hell could have restrained him. Yet, not because of her 
words or her spell, his finger halted from functioning upon- 
the trigger. 

Neither did she complete what she would have said. Vy- 
vyan’s range of vision had changed to a position behind her, 
where he saw several figures emerge from the trees, Craw¬ 
ford and Judge Worthington leading, and spread out as a 
fan to cut off any chance of escape for Haggerty. . It was a 
shout from Crawford that arrested his finger . . the same 
shout that cut short Haggerty’s sentence. 

“The raven, Vyvyan! Get the raven first!” 

The bird was circling between him and Haggerty. With¬ 
out further hesitation, before it could take fright at the new¬ 
comers, Vyvyan lifted his gun and fired twice at it. His aim 
was true. The impact of the bullets lifted it bodily several 
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feet in the air before it fell lifeless among the grasses of 
the meadow.. 

Crawford’s last shouted command was ringing in his ears. 

"Get the raven first 1” It had perished; even so should perish 

its evil mistress. Crawford had arrived too late to frustrate 

her devilish scheme; Crawford’s shout had cut off Haggerty’s 

sentence, “She is already dead!" There was no evidence to 

the contrary from the limp form he held in his arms. Blind 

with rage, he swung round to empty his gun into the foul 

creature of hell who had killed her with her sorcery . . in 

time to see Haggerty fling her arms into the air before she 

staggered a few paces and fell inert beside the body of her 4 

familiar. 

As in a daze he saw Crawford run to her, and turn her 
over. His brain was throbbing so that he hardly heard > 
Crawford’s exclamation: “Dead! She's escaped us after 
all!” What mattered it if she were dead? He had hesitated 
too long®m shooting the raven . . had given her time to com¬ 
plete her diabolical-work. With a dull stupor creeping over 
his faculties, his finger worked with the trigger of the pistol 
he held. He was consciob* of one thing only . . he had 
failed, and lost Evelyn! There was nothing left for him to 
live for; nothing that could wipe out the self-accusation that 
possessed him. Crawford ran to him as he saw him slowly 
raising the gun towards himself, and snatched it from his 
grasp. Vyvyan was too dazed to retain it. 

“What has got you?” Crawford demanded. 


/ 
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.For answer, Vyvyan half raised the inert, beloved burden 
on his left arm. Rightly interpreting the gesture, Cran¬ 
ford for a moment looked anxious. 

“You gave her the draught?” he asked, almost savagely. 

“Yes,” Vyvyan said, his words a groan. “But you came 
too late. Haggerty said ...” 

Crawford was already raising Evelyn’s eyelids, and said 
quickly: “She is only unconscious under the effect of the 
drug. She is all right.” 

“You mean ... ?” Vyvyan stammered incredulously. 

“Without the drug, she would have been more fright¬ 
ened, but I don’t think mortally so,” Crawford answered. 
“Since that girl confessed to us in the Middlesex Hospital, 
my opinion of Haggerty’s skill as an occultist has materially 
lessened. Even with Mrs. Parkinson she was afraid to rely 
entirely upon the inspiration of fear. She resorted to 
poison. I concluded she would do the same now; neither was 
I mistaken. Just a minute, and I’ll show you.” 

He crossed to where Haggerty was lying, anti came back 
with a darning needle held cautiously in his fingers. The 
point of it was covered with a dark, sticky-looking substance. 

“That is a subtle poison, beyond a doubt," he explained. 
“What it is, the analyst will have to discover. What is cer¬ 
tain, however, is that Haggerty, fearing recapture, pricked 
herself with the needle when you shot the raven.” 

He turned to explain the. same thing in French' to the 
Prefect of Police, who had joined .him in the ensnaring of 
Haggerty with several gendarmes. They, with Judge Wor¬ 
thington, were standing over Haggerty’s body. When he 
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turned to Vyvyan again, the latter was pressing his lips to 
- those of Evelyn, rejoicing exultantly that'he still found their 
contact moist with returning warmth. 

“Let me give her this to drink, and perhaps she will soon 
speak for herself,” Crawford said quietly, rejoicing in the 
light of happiness in his friend’s eyes. Saying which, he 
forced a draught of a different nature between her lips. 

Vyvyan was alone again with her when her eyes did open. 
The others had gone to meet the farmer to whom the field 
belonged, and who, disturbed by the'-noise of the firing, had 
'come to investigate. 

“You are safe, darling,” Vyvyan breathed huskily to her, 
as recognition came into her dear eyes. “Haggerty is dead, 
and ..." 


“I think I know,” Evelyn said faintly. “I seemed to feel 
what was happening. The spiders ...” 

“They are harmless, dear heart,” Vyvyan interrupted 
quickly. He had forgotten them. “They cannot hurt you. 
You and I have been covered with them for-half an hour.” 

“I don’t think I fear them any longer,” she said quietly. 

Vyvyan restrained his emotion at her words. He wanted 
to ask her-: "Do you love me enough to forgive me for bring¬ 
ing you.here, Evelyn?” 

To his great joy she answered: “I knew it was the only 
thing you could do, and . . don’t you know that .'. I have 
really loved you from ...” 

He did not wait for hen^o-romplete then what she would 
tell him. And the hunger . . the a.elight . . in his heart, 
which he read in her eyes was reciprocated in hers, was too 
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precious for words. He strained her yielding form to him, 
and again pressed his lips upon hers, this time . . the first 
time . . in unalloyed rapture; and, heedless of the veil or 
crawling spiders that intermingled with their kiss, their souls 
united in that felicity which fear of Haggerty only, and 
Evelyn’s determination to sacrifice her love for him, had kept 
from them until then I 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Conclusion 


T HERE ends the story of Haggerty’s vengeance 
against the House of Parkinson, for her evil spirit 
never returned to trouble Moatlands Park more. 
Immediately Crawford and Judge Worthington returned to 
England, they put the information obtained from Miranda 
into the hands of Scotland Yard, and Michello was soon 
traced. Miranda lived long enough to make an affidavit 
which connected him directly and indisputably as ai i accom¬ 
plice in Mrs. Parkinson’s death, and he suffered the penalty 
for his crirrie. / s 

And tlere is little more that needs to be told; though it 


would be grossly unfair to the reader, after allowing him to 
wade through so much of tragedy and hate, with only brief 
interludes of love, not to permit him a glimpse of the new 
happiness that rests over Moatlands Part like a halo . . a 
golden halo brilliant as an, aurora, which neither sunshine can 
enhance nor storm cloud mar. The glimpse must be, brief, 
and we crave permission to skip over an interval of three 
years, of which period much might be written which it is not 
our purpose to narrate. , / 

Very little change is noticeable in the Park itself since 
the days when we introduced Richard Parkinson as Lord 
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of the Manor and County Squire. The ancient elms and 
oaks still defy the ravages of time and the seasons with their 
bowels of cement and their girders .of steel. Roses still scatter 
their profuse, fragrance in the"rose gardens, and purple grapes 
still grow in abundance ,in the famous vineyard. The water- 
fowl may still be seen,.gobbling their matins upon the peace¬ 
ful surface of the lake, which placid water is here and there . 
occasionally ruffled by the snouts of those of the giant carp. 
which have, with their years of wisdom, .succeeded in eluding 
the temptations offered them by the members of select pisca¬ 
torial societies. Only in the silent trfeetops is there still 
evidence of the wholesale slaughter which followed Richard 
Parkinson’s edict against the ravens. They have never re¬ 
turned—any of them that escaped. Neither has their place 
been taken by. the hordes of crows which are scf commdnjn 
other manorial parks. There are certainly a few scattered s, 
nests of rough twigs in the clump^ of trees, and perhaps it is 
that they have not yet" had time to multiply in larg& numbers. 

Once again there is the sound of childhood’s joyous 
laughter by the fountain in the rose gardens. Again a tiny 
tot affords amusement for himself and his nurse by making 
frantic efforts to capture with baby fingers the golden carp 
that come to the surface for crumbs of bread and biscuit. 

Yes, this time it is a boy, who later may sign his name 
Allan Disston Vyyyan”, the first two names given to him by 
his god-parents in the parish church of §t. Albans some eight¬ 
een months before. And later, if he hears the part that those 
god-parents performed in bringing his beloved mother and 
father together, he will be proud of those name§, for they 
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made possible a happiness such as Moatlands Park had not 
witnessed for years, if ever at all before. - 

Glancing along .the path through the rose gardens,' bor¬ 
dered with perennials, perfumed and fragrant, we see those 
parents halted in their progress towards the clematis bower 
which is sacred to the mempry of Mildred, mother of the 
present mistress of Moatlands Park. Their steps have been 
halted by sounds similar to those which arrested the footsteps 
of Sir Philip many years before, and their hearts throb with 
delight at the joyous music of their child’s laughter. 

“/Just listen to the little scamp,’’ Vyvyan says proudly to 
his wife. “Trying to catch those goldfish again, I’ll war- 
rant.” __ 

Then he added: “If the maker of your family chronicles 
is right, sweetheart, he has inherited his‘ dear mother’s pro¬ 
pensity for teasing the venturesome denizens of that pool.” 

Evelyn laughs happily as she'replies: “I have only the 
'•••said chronicler’s word for that. I was too young to re¬ 
member such incidents myself, and perhaps it is as well-he 
did not'-sjee me in all my escapades.” 

Knowing.,full well the sadness of her childhood, Vyvyan 
is unspeakably "'glad that her present happiness enables her to 
cast it, behind her as'-something to be forgotten. Without an¬ 
other word they move'ip the direction of the fountain, and, 
with arms round each otheris, waists, happy still in their mar¬ 
ried courtship, they approach the. lawn cautiously, and watch 
their baby’s gambols with tear-br^mmed eyes—though with 
tears of happiness—as Sir Philip, with-.tears of sorrow, had 
watched those of Evelyn before. ’ 
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No shadow of evil hovers over this baby’s future happi¬ 
ness, or to mar the present joy of his parents as they watch 
and rejoice. • No spirit of evil will fly overhead, casting 
shadows of impending danger, though we like to suppose that 
the spirits of Mildred and Sir Philip are somewhere there, 
participating in some of that felicity which was denied them 
upon earth. And perhaps—who knows?—the spirit of Ri¬ 
chard Parkinson himself may be watching, gazing with 
happy, though belated satisfaction, upon this son of his 
daughter, who, though not a Parkinson in*?name, is yet a 
promising heir to the House of Parkinson. 
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